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When  their  house  is  finished, 
YOU  can  add  one  more  Jo  the 
nearly  90.000  other  families 
that  already  own  and  occupy 
their  home  in  The  Press'  grow¬ 
ing  6-counly  market. 


And  like  87°o  of  the  families 
living  in  the  Binghamton  Met- 
ropclitan  area  (Broome  Coun¬ 
ty!.  they’ll  be  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  ..  . 

THE  PRESS 

S  Evening  and  Sunday 

Scuf/jern  New  York's 
I  Hometown  Newspaper 


This  Binghamton,  New  York 
couple  is  planning  to  build 
a  home  that  will  probably 
cost  $13,900  (so  says  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census). 


In  Binghamton,  New  York, 
this  Evening  and  Simdoy 
Press  subscriber  spends  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,400  a  year 
to  feed  her  family. 


THE  PRESS 

Evening  and  Sunday 

Southern  New  York's 
Hometown  Newspaper 


She's  joined  by  nearly  HOMO 
other  families  in  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  Press'  6-county 
market  that  spend  more  than 
5131,000.000  a  year  for  food. 


you  can  meet  all  of  them  with 
an  ad  in  .  .  .  r 


L 


The  Evening  and  Sunday  Press  in  Binghamton,  New  York.  Member:  The  Gannett 
Group.  Represented  nationally  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.  Offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Detroit,  Syracuse.  Boston  and  San  Francisco. 
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What’s  going  up?  Houses,  lots  of  them,  to  keep  pace  with  the  booming  growth  in 
the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  Baltimore  market  in  particular.  130,000  new  dwell¬ 
ing  units  have  been  built  in  the  Baltimore  area  in  the  past  ten  years  (that’s  more 
homes  than  there  are  in  the  entire  state  of  Nevada  or  Wyoming.)  There’s  dynamic 
growth  in  Baltimore— more  homes  being  built,  more  people  moving  in,  more 
dollars  being  spent— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  these  buyers  best.  In  this  one 
compact  area  (roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone)  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire 
market  are  made.  Irhthis  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their 
circulation  (402,000  daily  and  329,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths 
of  it  is  home  delivered.  The  “bull’s-eye”  is  why  71.6%  of  all  advertising  lineage 
in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yolirs  will  do  well  there,  too. 


'Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun' 


National  Represantatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/63 


Someone  once  tried  to  prove  that  more  navy  people, 
upon  retiring,  make  their  homes  in  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  area  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  While  we  don’t  have  the  statistics,  we  do  know 
that  thousands— both  “brass”  and  enlisted  men— make 
their  homes  here  when  they  get  out  of  the  service.  And 
they  love  it;  they  go  native  in  a  vigorous  way. 

Norfolk’s  late  commandant.  Rear  Adm.  Massey 
Hughes,  USN,  said  “no  other  city  can  lay  claim  to  the 
splendid  relationship  which  now  exists  between  the 
people  of  Norfolk  and  the  men  of  the  Navy’s”. 

Surprised?  You  might  be  because  just  two  decades 
ago  the  Navy  didn’t  like  Norfolk  nor  Norfolk  the 
Navy.  But  that  was  when  we  were  a  tiny  town  burst¬ 
ing  at  the  seams  and  not  the  biggest  metro  area  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  That  was  when  the  nation  was  fighting  and 
winning  a  war.  It  was  a  bad  time!  Now,  we  like  being 
the  world’s  largest  naval  complex. 

Changing  things  hasn’t  been  too  easy.  Many  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  have  helped  do  the  job.  We’re 
proud  that  our  newspapers  have  had  a  hand  in  helping 
change  both  civilian  and  naval  attitudes. 

THE  VIRCIHUH-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

!  SEPTEMBER 

I  4-27 — American  Press  Institute,  Latin  American  Newspaper  bd 
I  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

j  6-7 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Conf 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

i  6-9 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association's  "Happy  Time"  Summer 
vention.  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

6- 10 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Aboard  SS  Tadoussae 

Saguenay  Cruise  from  Montreal. 

7- 8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  Orlando  Hotel,  Dai 
9- 1 3— International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati. 

12-13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Alderbrook  Inn, 

brook,  Wash. 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coo{ 
town,  N.Y. 

I  13 — Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference,  University  Inn,  Columbus, 

I  13-14— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  H 
!  Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

13- 15— Iowa  Daily  Press  Auociation  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel, 
Moines. 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Col 
bus,  O. 

15- 16— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Presi 

I  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  17 — Connecticut  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Brooklawn  Country  Gul 

Bridgeport. 

,  20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Ssi 
tides,  Oceenlake. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  Si 
Francisco. 

'  21— Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Austin. 

21- 22 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontaineblai 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Blackhawk  Hot[ 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

I  22-24— I  nter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  PiU 
j  burgh.  Pa. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Robert  May 
i  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

;  22-25 — Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  Si 
Rafael,  California. 

j  23-25 — American  Auociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelpkl 
'  25-27— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canad 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

,  27 — Editor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

28-29 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Auroi 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hot 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

28-29 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic, 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

?9-Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wise 

29- Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 


OCTOBER 

2-5— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermuda, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

I  6-8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syra- 
I  cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk 

Va. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 

seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

,  13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Battery  Park  Hotel, 
Asheville,  N.C. 

13-15 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nationwide  Inn,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

13-15 — Eastern  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J. 

I  13-19 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

'  Vol.  96,  No.36,  August  31,  1963.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Saturday  by  Elditor  &  Publisher  Go.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address.  “Edpub.  New 
!  York.”  (Publication  office,  34  North  Crystal  St.,  Blast  StroudsburR,  Pa.)  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  East  StroudsburR.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  ReRistered  and 
I  contents  copyriRhted  ©  1963  by  Eklitor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  riRhts  reserved. 

.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All 
other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterlinR  may  be  made  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
I  “Elxterna]  Account,”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company,  26-31  MoorRate. 
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He  covers  a  "get-things-done  operation" 
based  at  the  White  House 


I.  .  ^ 
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BILL  HENRY 

Washington  Columnist 


Getting  the  facts  Bill  Henry  needs  may  mean  firing  a  question  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  White  House  lawn -or  accompanying  him  to  Nassau. ..or  Europe. ..or  any* 
where  else.  Bill's  Los  Angeles  Times  column,  "By  the  Way,"  reflects  an  expert's  view  of  the 
current  administration;  ‘‘This  is  a  nation  which  holds  sharply  divided  opinions  about  the 
Kennedy s...  Theirs  is  a  get-things-done  operation...  The  President  has  made  it  dear  that  if 
you  are  strong  enough  to  be  saddled  with  vital  responsibilities,  you  should  use  that  strength 
to  achieve  results. ..Some  people  don't  think  much  of  the  Kennedy  s'  politics  and  policies  but 
nobody  can  deny  that  they  squirt  personality  like  a  Yellowstone  geyser..." 

The  career  of  Bill  Henry  spans  more  than  half  a  century,  and  several  continents,  to  include 
51  years  with  The  Times-and  the  added  roles  of  aviation  pioneer,  network  broadcaster, 
war  correspondent  and  Olympic  Games  director.  Washington-based  since  1942,  he  has 
gone  with  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  to  the  summit,  Eisenhower  to  India  and  Vice 
President  Nixon  around  the  world. 


Bill  Henry  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field.  His 
job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent,  ability 
and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Represented  Nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbec.  Inc. 
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Make 

your  pitch 
in  ALTOONA... 
“Test-Town”  Pa. 

Got  a  new  message  to  tell,  a  new  product  to  sell?  Whether 
your  game  is  soft  drinks  or  shaving  lotion,  cosmetics  or 
cake  mix,  you  can  build  up  your  box  score  in  Altoona. 

Here’s  a  test  market  with  all  the  advantages:  A  healthy, 
balanced  economy,  typical  distribution  patterns,  and  re¬ 
tailers  just  waiting  to  go  to  bat  for  your  product.  And 
rooting  you  home  will  be  thousands  of  customers  who  get 
their  buying  information  from  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR — 
98%  of  Altoona  families  and  3  out  of  4  Blair  County  homes! 

Make  your  pitch  in  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR,  and  you’re 
well  on  the  way  to  top  standing  in  any  league! 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Boaler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


in  the  Only  National  Business  Daily?  This  is 
their  every>business-day  source  for  important 
business  information! 

NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING,  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO. 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 
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Today’s  Text:  “We  have  the  newspaper,  which  does  its  best  u 
make  every  square  acre  of  land  and  sea  give  an  account  of  itscU 
at  your  breakfast-table.’’ — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  featured  this  hand-lettered  head¬ 
line  in  Russian  symbols  over  an  AP  story  from  Moscow  con. 
cerning  non-aggression  pact  talks:  “Mir  I  Druzhha”  (Peace 
and  Friendship).  .  .  .  “Dream  Street”  columnist  Robert  Sylves¬ 
ter,  New  York  Daily  News,  asserts:  “Just  because  I’m  working 
for  peanuts,  I  don’t  have  to  write  any  of  those  elephant  jokes,” 
.  .  .  An  animal-loving  reporter  told  Mike  Alber,  account  cxecu- 
tive  with  David  O.  Alber  Associates  p.r,  firm:  “I  wanted  to 
see  those  four  new  lions  at  Prospect  Park  Zoo,  but  the  desk  in¬ 
sisted  on  sending  a  cub  reporter.”  .  .  .  Pedestrians  stop  and 
stare  when  they  behold  the  custom-built  French  sports  car  of 
Boston  Globe  photographer  Joe  Runci.  It’s  gleaming  white, 
doorless,  windowless  and  has  form-fitting  wicket  seats  and  a 
fringed  white  canopy.  .  .  ,  Veteran  photographers  are  bound  to 
be  nostalgic  when  they  see  a  coming  Embassy-Paramount 
movie,  “The  Carpetbaggers,”  which  uses  battery-operated  flash 
guns  and  bulky  cameras  which  news  photographers  used  through 
the  1930s  amid  explosions  and  smoke  clouds. 


F  as  in  Fable 


One  day  on  the  city  desk 
There  fell  a  strange  vacuum. 

Once  piled  so  high  with  stories. 
Now  there  was  a  lackuum. 

Ye  Ed  with  a  frantic  eye 
Bcseeched  his  astonished  staff : 

“Oh,  write  us  some  stories  please!’’ 
(It  made  the  crew  almost  laff 
To  see  him  there  on  his  knees.) 
“.4nd  sure  as  there  is  a  prize, 

I  will  see  that  you  win  it. 

For  we  have  a  great  big  hole. 

And  nothing  to  put  in  it! 
l.icde  and  one?  Nay,  Icde  and  ten. 

And  then  start  over  again.’’ 
Shocked  reporters  shook  their  heads. 
Out  of  trousers  took  the  leads 
Called  help  from  the  asylum 
For  one  who  did  revile  ’em 
With  a  loud  snort,  to  “Keep  it  short,’’ 
.4nd  went  back  to  erewhilum. 


— Fred  J.  Curran 
fFUconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 


— Patricia  S.  Utz,  a  partner  with  her  husband,  John  R.  Utz, 
in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  firm.  Advertising  Assistance,  has  written 
an  18-page  booklet  entitled  “There  Is  No  Mystery  To  ‘Publicity’ 

.  .  .  If  It’s  News,”  explaining  how  to  prepare  releases  for  daily 
newspapers.  The  booklet  ends  with  verses  by  an  anonymous 
author  with  the  oft-repeated  refrain:  “Boil  it  down.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Utz  gave  more  than  200  of  the  manuals  to  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  they  distributed 
them  to  community  organizations.  Minimum  orders  of  12 
copies  are  $3  (Advertising  Assistance,  871  Monroe  Ave., 
Rochester  25,  N.  Y.),  ,  .  .  Comments  columnist  Herb  Caen,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle:  “The  poor  Phone  Co.  has  done  it  again. 
Bob  Stovell,  director  of  Merchandising  Design  Counselors  at 
Pier  5,  got  one  of  those  ‘Your  name  as  it  will  appear  in  the 
next  phone  directory’  notices — addressed  to  ‘Merchiadisin  Desifn 
Counselord,’  and  the  Old  Chron  has  never  done  better.”  .  .  . 
Norman  Cribbens,  reporter,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Times,  recorded 
“Sounds  of  Victoria”  for  a  Vancouver  radio  program.  .  ,  .  ’eady 
’ead  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer:  “’appy  ’oliday.”  Heady 
head  in  the  Denver  Post:  “Pair  of  Pakistani  Pelicans  Pursue 
Panicky  Paul  (or  Paula)  About  Pond.”  Another  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News:  “Pooches  Take  Bow,  Wow  Judges  in  Pet  Contest.” 
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WORLD’S  TOP  PORT  FOR  GRAIN! 


SECOND  PORT  IN  U.  S.  (VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  SHIPPING) 

The  Mississippi  courses  through  51.4  miles  of  harbor  frontage 
as  it  crescents  Gulfward ’round  New  Orleans.  Busied  ships  berth 
bow  to  stern  here  along  the  miles  and  miles  of  sprawling  whaiwes 
and  warehouses. 


An  average  of  one  cargoliner  docks-or  leaves^  this  port  every 
hour,  day  and  night  in  unending  seciuence  throughout  the  year. 
Government  figures  assign  a  value  of  $114  a  ton  to  the  imports 
and  exports  they  carry.  And  that  is  the  highest  on  the  Gulf  and 
nearly  twice  the  national  average. 

Activity  is  tremendous !  A  turnover  of  200  million  bushels  of 
grain  a  year  is  handled  by  the  port’s  giant  elevators.  Total  grain 
cargoes  handled  here  in  ’63  (Jan.  thru  July)  topped  our  ’62  per¬ 
formance  by  a  brow-raising  99%.  Twenty  thousand  ponderous 
stems  of  bananas  are  zipped  along  in  an  hour  by  eight  modern 
conveyors  that  love  to  go.  Watch  anywhere  along  the  Public  Belt 
Railroad’s  170  miles  of  track  and  see  tough  diesels  trundle  tons 
and  tons  of  shipped  goods  along  its  smoothed-bright  rails  .  .  . 
goods  for  the  entire  Mid-Continent,  U.  S.  A.  and  the  world. 

See  it  and  be  convinced  rthat  it’s  the  port  that  makes  the 
New  Orleans  market.  Sell  to  the  market  through  New  Orleans 
newspapera  and  be  convinced  it’s  yours. 


(Morning  and  Sunday) 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM 

(Evening) 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS  70140 


editorial 

Loevinger’s  Views 

¥  n  a  speech  before  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalisin 
this  week,  the  newest  Presidential  appointee  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  explained  in  detail  many  of  the  things 
he  mentionetl  briefly  in  an  E&P  interview  July  27.  He  leaves  no  doubt 
now  that  he  is  opj>osed  to  newsjJHj>er  ownership  of  broadcasting 
facilities: 

“Generally  I  would  consider  newspaper  ownership  or  affiliation 
a  substantial  negative  factor  in  determining  qualification  for  a 
broadcast  license.  Needless  to  say  this  is  not  because  of  any  prejudice 
against  publishers  but  solely  because  I  believe  in  promoting  the 
widest  diversity  in  the  operation  of  the  mass  media. 

“It  has  been  argueil  that  multiple  owners  and  newspajier  publishers 
frequently  make  the  best  broadcasters  and  produce  the  best  programs. 
That  may  be  true.  But  if  we  must  choose  between  program  quality 
and  diversity  I  would  choose  diversity  without  hesitation.  .  .  . 

“It  is  just  as  undesirable  for  one  person  to  control  the  local 
newspaper  and  TV  station  or  radio  station  as  to  control  two  radio 
stations  in  the  same  locality — and  for  the  same  reason.” 

So  it  seems  that  the  new  FCC  Commissioner  will  promote  diversity 
of  broadcast  ownership  even  if  it  means  the  sacrifice  of  quality 
programming.  And  don’t  be  surprisetl  if  he  draws  on  his  previous 
exjjerience  as  head  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  accomplish  it. 


Punitive  Damages 


xorbitant  punitive  damages  in  a  libel  action  of  the  size  awarded 
by  jury  decisions  recently  and  last  week  against  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  are  a  threat  to  tlie  free  flow  of  ideas. 

By  their  definition,  punitive  damages  are  awarded  to  punish  the 
defendant,  as  an  example  to  him  and  others  not  to  commit  a  similar 
offense.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  against  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  his  summation  to  the  jury  charged  the  magazine  of  “libeling 
for  profit”  and  said  “you’re  the  only  12  people  in  the  world  who  can 
stop  them.  Somebody’s  got  to  stop  them,  and  the  only  thing  they 
know  is  money.” 

Libel  laws,  by  their  very  existence,  are  a  deterrent  to  libelous 
publication.  But  responsible  editors  and  publishers  frequently  risk 
involvement  in  a  law  suit  because  of  their  conviction  that  certain 
things  must  be  rejwrted  in  the  public  interest.  If  unrestricted  punitive 
damages  of  the  magnitude  of  S3,000,000  are  permitted  to  stand  they 
will  act  as  a  dangerous  restraint  on  such  reporting. 


Fulhright  Proposal 


e  doubt  that  any  proposal  for  legislation  coming  out  of  the 
Fulbright  Committee  hearings  will  be  constitutional  if  it  carries 
any  requirement  or  mandate  that  newspapers  must  publish  anything. 
The  committee’s  current  thinking  has  to  do  with  a  requirement  that 
information  emanating  from  a  foreign  source,  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
country,  should  be  identified  as  to  origin. 

Desirable  as  that  may  seem  to  be  in  the  public  interest  we  don’t 
believe  Congress  can  force  anyone  to  publish  anything.  That  leaves 
the  problem  of  the  public’s  interest  in  this  matter  up  to  the  press 
itself  where  it  has  always  been. 

The  committee  hearings  should  have  alerted  all  editoi-s  to  the 
importance  of  examining  copy  with  an  eye  on  the  source.  No 
responsible  editor  w'ould  knowingly  deceive  his  readers.  If  an  editor 
is  convinced  of  the  reliability  of  his  source  there  usually  is  no  need  to 
identify  it  in  print.  There  are  times,  however,  when  the  origin  of  a 
story  is  an  important  element  for  the  reader  to  consider  and  should 
be  named. 


Hp  that  i$  stotc  to  wrath  is  of  great  un¬ 
derstanding:  hut  he  that  is  hasty  of  spirii 
e.xalteth  folly. — Proverbs,  XIV ;  29. 
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Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Sea  Serpent  Fails  To  Find  Research  Ship 
— Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News 

• 

Marital  Law  Rules  Viet  Nam 
— Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 

m 

‘Laxity’  Charge 
Denied  by  BRA 

— Boston  (Mass.)  Record- American 

• 

Oil  Firms  Given 
Setback,  Boost 

— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 

• 

Tourists’  Bare 
Feet  Kicked  By 
Roman  Paper 
— Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 


letters 

REGIONAL  ‘NEWSPAPER  1’? 

Just  a  quick  note  of  appreciation  on 
your  “Shop  Talk  At  ’Thirty”  in  the  Aug. 

3  edition  which  has  just  crossed  my  desk. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  the 
I  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  has  over  the  years  worked  to  try  to 
achieve  the  common  front  approach  which 
you  discuss. 

Perhaps  the  next  step  is  to  try  to  organ¬ 
ize  smaller  newspapers  in  each  area  along 
similar  lines  to  “Newspaper  1”.  This  could 
be  done  on  an  area  or  regional  basis  and 
then  provide  the  advertiser  with  a  list  of 
combinations  with  which  he  would  be  able 
to  cover  the  country  or  whatever  portion 
of  it  he  desires. 

Unquestionably  much  of  the  success  of 
television  and  radio  has  been  because  of 
their  alignment  in  several  great  chains. 
“Newspaper  1”  and  similar  alignments 
could  help  provide  the  newspaper  answer. 

Daniel  K.  Stern 
Public  Relations  Director, 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News 
*  *  * 

WHERE  J-GRADS  GO 

1  was  heartened  to  read  Mr.  Peters’ 

[  frank  statement  on  the  aftermaths  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike.  (Aug.  17).  It 
has  been  obvious  to  many  of  us  that  the 
New  York  papers  were  not  bouncing  back 
satisfactorily  and  that  serious  damage 
might  have  been  done.  Mr.  Peters  has  been 
more  forthright  than  anyone  else  I’ve  read 
about  the  real  situation. 

Perhaps  I  can  add  some  facts  for  your 
readers  on  another  subject  he  raised, 
namely,  his  charge  that  schools  of  joumal- 
»  ism  were  training  only  for  public  rela¬ 
tions.  We  had  76  graduates  last  June. 
Twenty  of  these  are  for  various  reasons 
not  yet  employment  statistics.  They  are 
in  school,  in  service,  traveling,  in  the 
church,  at  home,  or  still  looking.  One  I 
have  lost  completely.  Of  the  remaining  55 


graduates,  30  are  on  newspapers,  7  in 
news  and  feature  agencies,  7  on  maga¬ 
zines,  3  in  radio  and  television  news.  Only 
eight  are  in  public  relations,  and  several 
of  them  were  foreign  students  who  re¬ 
turned  to  official  duties  in  their  home¬ 
lands.  What  Mr.  Peters  says  about  schools 
of  journalism  is  not  true  of  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Richard  T.  Baker 

.\ssociate  Dean, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 

Columbia  University. 

«  *  * 

SPACECRAFT  BUREAU 

Having  spent  considerable  time  in  Hous¬ 
ton  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  making 
calls  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  of 
NASA,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
Warren  Burkett  story  (Aug.  17). 

We  at  Fairchild  were  chagrined  to  note 
that  Mr.  Burkett  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Fairchilds  have  maintained  a  news 
bureau  there  since  September  1960,  with 
David  Marion-Davis  as  local  bureau  man¬ 
ager.  Earlier  this  year,  a  second  full  time 
staffer  was  added  to  the  bureau  in  order 
to  insure  adequate  coverage  for  NASA 
and  Houston  in  general. 

Henry  Zwirner 

Vice  President  and  Midwest  Director, 
Fairchild  Publications, 


STRADDLING 

In  recent  issues  of  E&P,  I’ve  been  read¬ 
ing  with  considerable  interest  the  various 
pieces  on  U.  S,  editorial  cartooning.  All 
about  the  New  Wave  and  the  Old  Wave, 
and  all  complete  with  ripples  and  under¬ 
tows. 

Like  I  said  in  the  book  I  wrote  about 
them  (Today's  Cartoon;  The  Hauser 
Press,  New  Orleans;  $10)  if  there  is  one 
thing  editorial  cartoonists  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  all  are  men  stubborn  in  their  opin¬ 
ions.  May  they  never  completely  agree! 

As  for  myself,  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m 
American  or  European-influenced,  New 
Wave  or  Old  Wave.  Sometimes  I  think  I’m 
still  awash  in  mid- Atlantic ;  or  maybe 
simply  straddling  the  predicament. 

John  Chase 

New  Orleans  States-Item. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  ‘DING’  SAID 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  February, 
1962,  “Ding”  Darling  wrote  the  following; 

“Looking  back  over  the  whole  history 
of  picture-making,  intended  to  accomplish 
any  major  diversion  of  the  trend  of 
thought  of  nations  or  the  world  in  general, 
I  find  few,  if  any,  political  or  social  or 
religious  trends  which  have  been  materi¬ 
ally  affected  by  the  use  of  cartoons  or 
pictures. 

“I  don’t  remember  any  political  cam¬ 
paigns  which  have  been  either  won  or 
lost  because  of  cartoons  or  cartoonists  .  .  . 
I  know  of  no  General  who  won  a  war,  no 
heathen  who  became  a  Christian,  and  no 
candidate  whose  success  or  failure  was 
seriously  altered  by  the  use  of  cartoons. 

“Instead  they  have  usually  been  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  school  of  thought  and  may 
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■WATCH  CLOSE,  WE  MIGHT  GET 
SOMETHING  WE  COULD  USE!’ 

Canfield,  Newark  (NJ.)  News 


have  added  to  the  ardor  of  the  reader 
with  like  beliefs  but  I  don’t  think  they 
ever  moved  any  mountains,  or  changed 
the  course  of  History.” 

In  light  of  “Ding”  Darling’s  true  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  cartooning,  the 
debate  between  the  ‘New  Wave’  and  the 
‘Old  Order’  is  ridiculous.  In  short,  who 
cares ! 

Frank  Interlandi 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

*  *  * 

BETTER  CARTOONS 

I  read  your  article  (July  13)  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  American  cartoons 
with  the  greatest  interest,  I  cannot  agree 
however  that  the  present  techniques  of 
American  political  cartoons  are  inferior 
to  British  or  European  ones.  Indeed,  about 
the  only  thing  in  which  I  find  American 
newspapers  of  today  better  than  British 
are  the  political  cartoons. 

Iain  Sproat 

Time  and  Tide, 

London. 
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'"Why  do  I  read  The  New  York  Times? 
Because  of  its  reporting  in  depth,  its 
objectivity  and  the  quality  of  its  style. 

And,  if  it  isn't  heresy,  I  might  add,  because 
I  like  to  look  at  the  advertisements  in  it." 
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Loevinger  Urges  Divorce 


Of  Papers  and  Stations 


Favors  Bar  to  Cross -Ownership, 
Separate  Broadcast  News  Unit 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Lee  Loevinger,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  i-ecently 
by  President  Kennedy,  thinks 
the  time  has  come  when  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  radio-tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting  should  go 
their  separate  ways. 

To  enable  broadcasters  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  journalistic  function, 
the  Commissioner,  a  onetime  law 
professor,  would  have  them  pool 
resources  to  set  up  their  own 
newsgathering  machinery,  di¬ 
vorcing  themselves  completely 
from  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International. 

To  strengthen  competitive  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  fields  of  mass  com¬ 
munications,  the  Commissioner, 
who  formerly  headed  up  the 
antitrust  division  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  would  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
newspaper  owners  to  acquire  ra¬ 
dio  and/or  television  station  li¬ 
censes. 


Substantial  Negative  Factor 


variety  of  special  services  to 
broadcasters;  each  of  the  wire 
services  operates  on  a  budget 
of  close  to  $40  million  a  year; 
Transradio  Press,  which  was 
established  in  1933  to  furnish 
news  exclusively  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  failed  after  the  newspa¬ 
per  press  services  got  into  the 
business  of  making  their  world¬ 
wide  facilities  available  to  broad¬ 
casters.  EDITOR’S  NOTE.) 


‘Vociferous  Complaint’ 


Making  known  his  views 
(“subject  to  change  without  no¬ 
tice”)  in  a  major  address  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  meeting  of  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  here  this  week, 
Mr.  Loevinger  declared: 

1.  “Generally  I  would  con¬ 
sider  newspaper  ownership  or 
affiliation  a  substantial  negative 
factor  in  determining  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  broadcast  license.” 


Commissioner  Loevinger  as¬ 
serted,  in  his  talk  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Aug.  27,  that  “there  has 
been  widespread  and  vociferous 
complaint  among  broadcasters 
regarding  both  AP  and  UPI.” 
He  declared  he  would  not  judge 
whether  or  not  these  complaints 
were  well  founded. 

A  spokesman  for  AP,  asked 
for  comment,  pointed  out  that 
broadcasters  participate  in  the 
AP  Radio  and  Television  Asso-' 
ciation,  which  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  AP  Managing  Editors 
Association  as  an  organ  of 
evaluation  and  criticism  of  the 
news  service.  UPI  editors  work 
with  station  news  staffs  through 
similar  organizations. 

With  reference  to  the  First 
Amendment,  Mr.  Loevinger  said, 
“It  is  the  journalistic  function 
of  disseminating  information 


and  ideas  which  is  given  con¬ 
stitutional  protection,  not  sim¬ 
ply  the  publisher’s  privilege  of 
making  a  profit.” 

This  freedom,  he  added,  “re¬ 
quires  a  diversity  of  voices.” 

He  cited  a  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  newspapers  from 
2,202  in  1910  to  1,760  in  1962, 
while  both  absolute  and  per 
capita  circulation  increased,  as 
evidence  of  a  “dramatic  decline 
in  the  diversity  of  newspaper 
sources,”  and  asked  “whether 
we  may  look  to  broadcasting  to 
provide  the  diversity  which  we 
are  losing  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing?” 

“If  we  count  broadcasting 
stations  with  newspapers  as 
sources  of  news,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  enterprises 
furnishing  news  to  the  public 
has  increased  despite  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  and  competitive  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  But  “.  .  .  the 
growing  concentration  of  con¬ 
trol  of  broadcasting  stations  and 
among  all  the  mass  media  is 
cause  for  grave  concern.” 


Ownership  Rule  Too  Liberal 


FCC  rules,  he  noted,  provide 
that  no  person  or  enterprise  can 
hold  licenses  for  more  than  7 
AM  and  7  FM  stations,  5  VHF- 
tv  and  2  UHF-tv  stations. 

“But  I  think  the  Commission 
rules  are  too  liberal  and  their 
construction  and  application  has 
been  too  lax,”  he  said.  “An  ap¬ 
plicant  with  20  other  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  may  get  the  same 
consideration  in  contention  for 


2.  “I  would  require  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  that  each  station  devote 
at  least  as  much  broadcasting 
time  to  news  as  it  does  to  com¬ 
mercial  advertising.” 

3.  “The  broadcasting  business, 
with  gross  revenue  of  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  from  television  and  nearly 
$700  million  from  radio  should 
be  able  to  establish  and  support 
its  own  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  to  gather  hard  news,  to  be¬ 
come  truly  competitive  with 
newspapers.” 

(Some  facts  about  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  function  which  Mr. 
Loevinger  failed  to  mention 
were:  AP  and  UPI  provide  a 


his  21st  as  an  applicant  with 
no  other  broadcast  interests.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  fully 
competitive  nature  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  to  be  maintained  and  if 
we  are  to  have  diversity  in  view¬ 
points  and  programming,  then 
there  must  be  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  awarding  li¬ 
censes  to  those  with  no  or  the 
fewest  other  interests  in  the 
field.” 

The  FCC  should  not  count  by 
arbitrary  categories  but  should 
consider  all  other  interests  and 
affiliations  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field,  Mr.  Loevinger  said. 
In  this  conviction  he  said  he 
would  consider  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  or  affiliation  a  substan¬ 
tial  negative  factor. 

To  the  argument  that  multiple 
owners  and  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  frequently  make  the  best 
broadcasters  and  produce  the 
best  programs,  Mr.  Loevinger 
replied:  “If  we  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  program  quality  and  di¬ 
versity  I  would  choose  diversity 
without  hesitation.  Dictation  of 
the  broadcasting  programs  of 
the  nation  by  a  private  monopo¬ 
list,  or  by  a  few  oligopolists,  is 
not  discernably  preferable  to 
government  control.” 


Minimum  for  News 


EAVESDROPPER? — No,  that's  just  a  prixe  photograph  seen  between 
these  journalism  educators:  William  E.  Hall,  Nebraska,  and  Theodore 
Peterson,  Illinois. 


Increased  competition  would 
in  the  long  run  result  in  more 
variety  and  better  quality  in 
programming,  he  contended,  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  insure 
adequate  news  performance  by 
broadcasters. 

“Since  it  is  the  journalistic 
function  which  gives  the  prin¬ 
cipal  social  value  to  broadcast¬ 
ing,  I  would  measure  broadcast¬ 
ing  perfomjance  principally  by 
the  degree  to  which  it  performs 
this  function,”  he  declared. 
“Specifically,  I  would  require  as 
a  minimum  that  each  station 
devote  at  least  as  much  broad¬ 
casting  time  to  news  as  it  does 
to  commercial  advertising.” 

Conceding  this  was  a  crude 
measurement,  he  said  it  never¬ 
theless  would  provide  a  clear 
and  definite  operational  criterion 
and  in  effect,  “make  each  broad¬ 
caster  pay  for  the  time  he  takes 
from  the  public  domain  for  his 
own  commercial  use  by  devoting 
an  equal  amount  of  time  to  pub¬ 
lic  service.” 

He  said  newspapers  devote 
“well  over  50  percent”  of  their 
space  to  advertising,  but  pointed 
out  that  broadcasting  can  pre¬ 
sent  only  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  in  a  limited  amount  of  time, 
while  newspaper  readers  can 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Prof.  Porter  Heads 
J-Education  Group 


Loevinger 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


choose  whether  to  read  adver¬ 
tising  or  something  else,  and 
newspapers  can  add  space  al¬ 
most  without  limit. 

“Broadcasting,”  he  said, 
“must  develop  its  own  news 
sources  and  news  presentation 
techniques. 

“The  electronic  miracle  of 
television  is  surely  not  employed 
to  its  fullest  advantage  when 
it  is  used  to  present  the  picture 
of  a  balding  newscaster  reading 
the  evening  news  from  a  script. 
The  integrity  of  journalism  is 
surely  compromised  w'hen  a 
newscaster,  without  pause  or 
change  of  pace,  moves  from  the 
telling  of  a  news  story  to  the 
statement  of  a  commercial 
plug.” 

Mr.  Loevinger  recognized  “a 
few  notable  exceptions”  among 
individual  stations  which  have 
their  own  newsgathering  staffs. 
But  he  felt  that  AP  and  UPI 
“are,  must  and  should  be,  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  serving  news¬ 
papers.” 

FGC  Has  a  Mandate 

“What  is  needed,”  he  said, 
“is  a  Broadcast  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  controlled  by  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  broadcasters,  to  serve 
file  broadcasting  industry.” 

Mr.  Loevinger  said  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  how  far  the 
FCC  could  go  in  stimulating 
such  enterprise,  but  indicated 
the  power  to  grant,  withhold  and 
renew  broadcasting  licenses, 
“and  the  mandate  to  take  such 
actions  in  the  public  interest, 
enables  the  Commission  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence,  if  not 
actually  to  require  action.” 

In  the  matter  of  program¬ 
ming,  Mr.  Loevinger  made  it 
clear  his  own  interests  would 
not  take  the  same  lines  as  those 
which  inspired  former  Chair¬ 
man  Ne\^n  Minow’s  “vast 
wasteland”  remark. 

Mr.  Loevinger  said  he  does 
not  “deem  it  the  proper  role  of 
government  in  a  democracy  to 
establish  standards  of  taste  or 
to  dictate  the  intellectual  or  cul¬ 
tural  level  of  expression  of  the 
mass  media. 

“Most  television  programming 
is  trash  by  my  standards,”  he 
remaidced.  “But  I  would  not  ban 
all  the  trash  from  the  air  if  I 
could.  That  which  I  disdain  is 
esteemed  by  others.  One  man’s 
trash  is  another  man’s  treasure ; 
one  man’s  vast  wasteland  is  an¬ 
other’s  verdant  vineyard.” 

*  m  * 

PoMible  Damage  Seen 

The  interest  of  the  broadcast 
industry  would  not  be  better 


sen’ed  by  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  broadcast  news 
association,  commented  Mims 
Thomason,  president  of  UPI. 

“It  would  simply  weaken  the 
existing  major  news  agencies 
and  seriously  damage  all  forms 
of  news  communications,”  Mr. 
Thomason  stated.  “It  is  demon¬ 
strably  an  economic  necessity 
for  wire  services  to  draw  upon 
the  support  of  all  news  media  in 
order  to  maintain  a  scope  of 
operations  that  will  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  radio,  television 
and  newspapers  alike.  Any  other 
approach  would  short  -  change 
the  American  public’s  right  to 
know.” 

Mr.  Thomason  mentioned  that 
United  Press  broke  into  the 
radio  new's  business  in  1935  at 
the  request  of  the  broadcasters 
and  it  developed  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  wire  with  news  written 
for  the  ear  rather  than  the 
eye.  Now,  he  reminded,  many 
supplemental  services,  including 
film,  are  available  to  broadcast 
clients,  and  keen  competition 
with  AP  has  been  reflected  in 
rates  charged  for  services. 

AP’s  spokesman  said  Mr. 
Loevinger  was  ignoring  the  fact 
that  special  circuits  carry  news 
and  features  tailored  to  the  sta¬ 
tions’  news  needs  and  special 
staffs  devote  their  entire  time 
to  this  purpose.  On  AP  broad¬ 
cast  wires,  he  said,  there  are  18 
feature  scripts  for  stations,  in 
addition  to  the  round-the-clock 
news  file. 

• 

Arizona  Journal 
Starts  Up  With 
Expose  On  Dope 

Phoenix 

While  sign-carrying  pickets 
paraded  outside,  a  new  news¬ 
paper  rolled  off  the  presses  here 
Aug.  21. 

The  new  Arizona  Journal 
was  late,  and  subscribers  com¬ 
plained,  but  it  sported  a  red 
banner  line  with  a  story  telling 
all  about  the  drug  addicts  of  the 
city. 

Publisher  J.  M.  (Jim)  Smith 
said  his  production  employes 
were  inexperienced  and  his  edi¬ 
torial  staff  was  spread  thin, 
“but  we’re  learning.” 

Pickets  representing  union 
pressmen  demanded  back  pay 
from  the  “old  corporation.” 

The  old  Journal,  published  by 
Robert  Morrison,  lasted  11 
months  before  it  gfot  into  trouble 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  corporation  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  into  Central  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Mr.  Smith,  a 
wealthy  rancher,  wouldn’t  say 
{Continued  on  page  11) 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

Prof.  William  E.  Porter  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  journal¬ 
ism  department  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  at  the 
group’s  13th  annual  convention 
here  Aug.  28. 

He  succeeds  Theodore  Peter¬ 
son,  dean  of  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communication. 

Prof.  Porter  taught  magazine 
writing  and  international  com¬ 
munication  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  from  1943  until 
1962,  when  he  joined  the  U-M 
faculty. 

Recruitment  Caution 

Journalism  school  enrollments 
are  moving  upward,  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  media  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  they  have 
ever  been.  Prof.  Peterson  said  in 
his  report  to  the  convention. 

But  he  called  this  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  only  “comparative  afflu¬ 
ence”  and  challenged  journalism 
educators  to  make  some  serious 
re-evaluations  of  their  programs 
and  concepts. 

Enrollments  are  still  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
media,  he  said.  At  the  same  time 
he  warned  against  considering 
the  schools’  chief  task  as  sim¬ 
ply  one  of  providing  a  flow  of 
reasonably  competent  talent  to 
the  media.  “If  we  do,  then  we 
will  recruit  not  the  ablest  young 
persons,  as  a  university  legiti¬ 
mately  might,  but  mere  bodies, 
especially  in  these  days  when 
jobs  are  outnumbering  our  grad¬ 
uates  two  or  three  to  one,”  he 
said. 

Journalism  teachers  are  too 
timid  about  criticizing  the  press, 
he  suggested,  and  reluctant  as 
well  to  engage  in  serious  exami¬ 
nation  of  new  directions  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

Others  Elected 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  Columbia 
University,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident  and  Cirtis  Mac- 
Dougall,  Northwestern,  second 
vicepresident. 

The  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  moved  up  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Allen,  Oklahoma  State,  to  the 
presidency,  and  the  Ajnerican 
Association  of  School  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  re¬ 
elected  Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones, 
Minnesota,  as  president. 

The  Administrators  awarded 
their  1963  Citation  of  Merit  to 
the  Kerrville  (Texas)  Daily 
Times,  of  which  Max  Thomas 


is  publisher,  for  its  community 
service. 

Editor’s  Suggestions 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap. 
peal  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism,  offered  the  oduc*. 
tors  two  suggestions. 

He  said  there  is  a  need  for 
strengthening  undergraduate 
journalism  teaching  and  for  de¬ 
veloping  stronger  professional 
journalism  faculties. 

“So  many  schools  are  trying 
to  develop  graduate  program! 
that  the  undergraduate  is  being 
neglected,”  he  said. 

For  instance,  he  said,  some 
stdiools  use  graduate  students 
with  little  or  no  professional 
experience  as  teachers  in  basic 
courses  such  as  reporting  and 
editing. 

“Along  with  this  rush  into 
graduate  work,  and  tied  directly 
to  it,  is  the  tendency  to  hire 
journalism  teachers  who  have 
been  too  busy  getting  a  Ph.D.  to 
spend  any  time  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  The  result  is  less  emphasis 
on  teaching  by  experienced  pro¬ 
fessionals  now  than  in  the  past,” 
Mr.  Ahlgren  asserted. 

Newspapers  today,  despite 
weaknesses,  are  better  than  ever 
before,  Frank  Eyerly,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Des  Moinet 
Register  and  Tribune,  told  his 
audience  at  the  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha  dinner. 

He  discounted  the  effect  of 
monopoly  newspaper  operatiwi 
on  the  quality  of  journalism 
and  said  editors  and  teachers 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  modern  newspaper- 
ing  than  the  rise  of  the  one- 
newspaper  town. 

Prof.  Hillier  Krieghbaum, 
New  York  University,  reported 
extensive  efforts  by  journalism 
teachers  to  recruit  students  by 
personal  visits  to  high  schools, 
conferences  with  student  edi¬ 
tors,  workshop,  scholarship  as¬ 
sistance  and  speaking  engage¬ 
ments. 

Cooperation  with  the  Re¬ 
cruitment  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  has  been 
good,  he  said,  but  he  noted  the 
reaction  of  one  East  Coast  ad¬ 
ministrator:  “I  do  not  believe 
we  should  recruit  undergrad¬ 
uate  journalism  majors.  Too 
many  factors  are  involved.  If 
the  press  wants  journalism 
graduates,  it  will  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  attractive  careers  for 
them.” 
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Denver  Post 
Tries  Lines 
Flush  Left 

Denytr 

Why  do  we  justify  lines  at  the 

right? 

Editors  of  the  Denver  Post 
had  asked  that  question  on  and 
off  for  some  years,  rationalizing 
that  it  was  a  typographical 
habit  and  had  always  been  done. 

But  they  reasoned  that  head¬ 
lines  are  generally  flush  left, 
providing  more  white  space  on 
the  end  of  the  lines.  Business 
letters  have  ragged  right  hand 
margins. 

The  Post’s  publisher.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  adopted  flush  left  heads 
when  he  was  bossing  the  Port- 
larul  Oregonian.  So  when  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  William  Hornby 
and  others  here  renewed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  an  editorial  confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Hoyt  said,  “Let’s  try 
it.’’ 

It  went  into  effect  that  same 
day,  in  the  next  edition. 

Linecasting  operators  were 
told  simply  to  justify  lines  when 
the  spacebands  took  up  the 
slack,  but  if  the  last  word  was 
too  long  or  had  to  be  hyphen¬ 
ated,  just  leave  white  space  at 
the  end  and  start  the  word  on 
the  next  line. 

Thus,  every  fourth  or  fifth 
line,  on  the  average,  had  vary¬ 
ing  brief  degrees  of  white  space. 
Where  two  or  three  shorter  lines 
came  together,  it  was  more  no¬ 
ticeable. 

Double  column  or  wider  mat¬ 
ter  invariably  justified. 

The  white  space  seemed  less 
noticeable  in  boxed  material 
where  no  column  rule  was  used. 

No  Announcement 

No  announcement  was  made 
in  print  and  none  is  contem¬ 
plated.  Reader  reaction  is  being 
evaluated  through  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper,  particularly 
circulation.  But  after  a  few 
days,  there  was  no  major  criti¬ 
cism  or  violent  reaction.  Many 
readers  indicated  they  realized 
something  was  different,  but  it 
didn’t  interfere  with  their  read¬ 
ing.  Professionals  and  printers 
spotted  the  change  right  away, 
often  didn’t  like  it  but  had  a 
difficult  time  to  explain  why. 

Most  of  the  operators  had 
first-day  jitters  in  breaking  a 
life-long  habit  of  justifying  each 
line,  and  had  to  learn  to  esti¬ 
mate  quickly  whether  a  last 
word  would  fit  or  not.  Gradually 
they  became  adept  at  the  guess, 
reducing  the  hand  work  involved 
previously  in  letter  spacing  or 
manually  moving  the  matrices 
from  the  long-line  and  starting 


the  next  assembly  on  the  mat 
rail. 

As  Mr.  Hornby  pointed  out, 
there  isn’t  any  appreciable  loss 
of  space  because  the  white  space 
is  merely  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  line  instead  of  being  inter¬ 
spersed  between  the  words.  He 
approved  the  addition  of  more 
white  space  to  the  entire  page. 

W’orih  a  Trial 

Assistant  Business  Manager 
Don  Cieber,  whose  editorial 
room  savvy  as  sports  editor 
makes  him  a  valuable  man  in 
production  and  typography,  esti¬ 
mated  that  some  fiO  percent  of 
one-column  lines  are  apt  to 
justify  normally.  He  added  that 
“if  it  is  true  that  we  can  save 
time,  save  cost,  add  white  space, 
and  not  increase  any  of  the  load 
on  the  reader,  all  by  doing  away 
with  a  longtime  habit,  then  it 
seemed  worth  a  trial.” 

A  cordial  confidence  between 
unions  and  Post  management 
over  many  years  has  made  such 
changes  smoothly-handled.  La¬ 
bor  .saving  devices  on  the  Post 
do  not  replace  people,  but  re¬ 
training,  attrition  and  retire¬ 
ments  solve  many  problems. 

Trained  IJnerusterB 

For  example,  when  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  teletypesetting, 
linecasting  operators  were  given 
the  first  chance  to  retrain  them¬ 
selves  in  cutting  tape.  Operators 
trained  two  hours  daily  for  two 
weeks,  with  half-time  paid  by 
the  company.  Some  spent  addi¬ 
tional  time  on  their  own.  Most 
became  proficient  in  tape  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Post  has  five  linecasters 
converted  to  tape  operation  and 
plans  a  gradual  increa.se,  with 
classified,  stock  markets  and 
some  editorial  copy  now  han¬ 
dled.  There  will  be  no  major 
use  of  tape  for  wire  service  copy 
because  multiple  service  dis¬ 
patches  are  combined  and 
strongly  edited. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the 
Post  has  used  six  columns  for 
tabloid  sections,  with  no  column 
rules  in  the  Sunday  supplement 
ROUNDUP.  By  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Crown  Zellerbach,  the 
Post  uses  30  pound  weight  news¬ 
print  in  40  inch  rolls  (most 
everyone  else  uses  32  pound) 
and  achieves  excellent  printing 
quality,  enhanced  by  more  ex¬ 
pensive  ink  than  most  metro¬ 
politans  use.  The  paper  is  full 
of  ROP  color. 

«  *  * 

‘Quite  an  Advantage' 

The  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
has  been  in  regular  production 
of  unjustified  lines  for  two  years 
and  without  any  serious  objec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  readers,  R. 
George  Kuser  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  this  week. 
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The  News  probably  was  not 
the  first  newspaper  to  adopt 
this  style  of  typesetting,  Mr. 
Kuser  believes,  but  it  undertook 
the  experiment  in  cooperation 
with  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  to  ascertain  cost  data. 

“It  has  proven  to  be  quite  an 
advantage  to  us,  especially  on 
days  of  heavy  content,”  Mr. 
Kuser  said.  “We  are  able  to  re¬ 
duce  overtime  considerably  on 
midweek  production.” 

Limit  Line  End 

Mr.  Kuser  explained  that  the 
unjustified  type  line  can  be 
achieved  with  some  degree  of 
control  —  such  as  limiting  the 
tape  perforation  to  one  em  at 
the  end  of  a  line  —  or  it  can 
run  wild.  In  the  latter  method, 
he  said,  proper  names  are  han¬ 
dled  easily  but  the  range  of 
white  space  in  the  right  margin 
is  variable. 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
where  Mr.  Kuser  has  an  inter¬ 
est,  achieves  the  benefits  of  un¬ 
justified  setting  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  by  utilizing  tape 
devices  that  won’t  allow  for  a 
tight  line  and  quad  automati¬ 
cally.  Many  papers,  Mr.  Kuser 
said,  have  adopted  this  system. 


Arizona  Expose 
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how  much  he  has  invested  but 
he  did  say  he  is  putting  $1,100,- 
000  worth  of  stock  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

His  motive  for  buying  the 
paper,  he  said,  is  to  “make  a 
profit  .  .  .  and  I  think  I  will. 

“We  have  two  Republican 
newspapers  in  Phoenix  now,”  he 
said,  “and  another  is  planning 
to  start  soon.  People  have  a 
right  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question.” 

Mr.  Smith  said  circulation  has 
reached  33,000  and  50,000  in  the 
next  three  weeks  is  the  goal. 

Advertising  has  been  light. 

Key  personnel  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  are  Milton  L.  Whittenberg- 
er,  general  manager;  J.  B. 
Speedle,  advertising  director; 
Ed  Elnerine,  editorial  director; 
Robert  Temmey,  city  editor;  Bill 
Guthrie,  sports  editor,  and  Mrs. 
Bobbie  Johnston,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor. 


UPI  Sets  Up 
Its  Own  tv 
Film  Service 

United  Press  International 
has  announced  that  effective 
Oct.  1  it  will  produce  as  well 
as  syndicate  its  newsfilm  serv¬ 
ices  for  television  subscribers 
around  the  world. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Mims  Thomason,  president 
and  general  manager  of  UPI, 
who  said  UPI’s  television  news- 
film  services  have  been  produced 
the  past  12  years  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Movietone  News,  which 
is  discontinuing  its  activities  in 
the  domestic  newsreel  field.  The 
arrangement  will  terminate  Oct. 
1. 

LeRoy  Keller,  UPI  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager, 
organized  United  Press  Movie¬ 
tone  News  with  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  in  1951. 

UPI  newsfilm  services  are 
now  seen  on  television  stations 
in  45  countries.  Subscribers  in 
this  country  include  more  than 
100  independent  stations  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  network.  Out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  UPI 
newsfilm  is  supplied  to  national 
networks  and  individual  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  Canada,  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Thomason  said  UPI  news- 
film  subscribers  would  receive 
the  benefit  of  increased  film  pro¬ 
curement  and  production  facili¬ 
ties  now  being  set  up  for  the 
new  operation.  He  added  that 
coverage  will  be  tied  in  more 
closely  with  fast-breaking  spot 
news,  with  greater  emphasis  on 
speed  and  in-depth  treatment 
of  major  events. 

Mr.  Thomason  said  UPI  is 
purchasing  a  considerable 
amount  of  camera  equipment 
and  camera  crews  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned  in  key  cities  to  work  with 
the  UPI  news  and  picture  net¬ 
work  of  264  bureaus  in  62  na¬ 
tions. 

Harry  Varian,  former  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  UPI 
Newspictures,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  general  manager  of  the 
newsfilm  service.  Burt  Rein¬ 
hardt,  managing  editor  of 
Movietone  since  1951,  will  be 
managing  editor,  and  Bert  L. 
Coleman,  tv  producer  and  a  for¬ 
mer  UPI  staff  member,  will  be 
executive  producer  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  films. 

Headquarters  of  the  service 
will  be  UPI  Newsfilm  Center, 
448  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  with  bureaus  and  process¬ 
ing  facilities  in  major  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 
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Cowles  Sells 
San  Fernando 
Valley  Times 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Great  Western  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  headed  by 
Lammot  Copeland  Jr.,  son  of 
the  president  of  the  DuPont 
Company,  has  purchased  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  afternoon 
newspaper.  Valley  Times  TO¬ 
DAY,  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company. 

The  announcement  (Aug.  26) 
was  made  jointly  by  Mr.  Cope¬ 
land  and  Joyce  A.  Swan,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  publisher 
of  the  Minneapolis  newspapers. 

Mr.  Copeland  emphasized  that 
DuPont  interests  were  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  purchase  and  that 
it  was  a  personal  investment. 
Mr.  Copeland,  31,  has  been  a 
marketing  analyst  with  the  Du¬ 
Pont  Company  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  He  is  a  1954  Har\'ard 
graduate,  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Deborah  Lovering.  He 
said  he  long  had  had  a  desire  to 
grt  into  the  newspaper  business. 

The  purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed.  The  paper  has  52,000 
circulation.  Vernon  Paine,  Up¬ 
land  broker,  represented  the 
seller. 

Mr.  Copeland  announced  his 
publisher  and  editor  will  be  Ben 
Reddick,  former  publisher  of  the 
Newport,  Beach  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  and  long-time  photogra¬ 
pher-reporter  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner. 

Russell  A.  Quisenberry,  who 
sold  the  Valley  Times  to  the 
Cowles  interests  of  Minneapolis 


in  February,  1960,  will  return 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  He  converted  the  28- 
year-old  newspaper  into  a  daily 
in  1946  and  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  Valley  Times 
to  the  Valley  Times  TODAY 
after  the  Cowles  purchase. 
There  are  47  editorial  employes 
and  a  total  of  300  workers  in 
the  modern  plant  at  11101  Mag¬ 
nolia  Blvd.,  North  Hollywood. 

Jack  R.  Curley,  who  left  San 
Francisco  to  join  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  in  the 
middle  50s,  will  remain  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Robert  Weed,  who  has  been 
publisher  the  past  three  years, 
will  return  to  Minneapolis.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Star  and  Tribune  for  20  years. 
He  has  been  active  in  civic  and 
newspaper  affairs  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

Mr.  Reddick,  a  native  of  Los 
Angeles,  specialized  in  harbor 
news  coverage  for  the  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  merged  two  papers  in 
Newport  Beach  into  the  tri¬ 
weekly  News-Press.  He  sold  it 
to  the  Ridder-owned  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  in 
1962,  which  later  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  to  the  Times  Mirror-owned 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  in 
neighboring  Costa  Mesa. 

Mr.  Quisenberry  has  been  an 
insurance  executive  since  sell¬ 
ing  the  Times  to  Cowles. 

Mr.  Reddick  said  his  execu¬ 
tive  editor  will  be  Gene  Cowles, 
(no  relation  to  the  former  own¬ 
ers)  who  was  associated  with 
him  on  the  Examiner  and  re¬ 
cently  in  public  relations.  Mr. 
Cowles  has  40  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  He  resigned  from 
West  Point  to  enter  newspaper 
work  on  his  home  town  paper 
in  Clinton,  Iowa. 


PAPER  CHANGES  HANDS— ^oyce  Swan,  left,  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Co.,  and  Lammot  Copeland  Jr.,  right,  president  of  Great 
Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  sign  documents 
transferring  Valley  Times  TODAY,  to  Copeland.  Russell  A.  Quisenberry, 
center,  who  sold  the  San  Fernando  Valley  daily  to  the  Cowles  interests 
in  I960,  returns  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  new  company. 


Workhouse 
‘Prisoner’ 
Wins  Reform 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  Hemnhill,  a  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  re¬ 
cently  had  himself  arrested  and 
spent  four  days  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  jail  and  workhouse  to 
investigate  prisoner  conditions 
in  the  institutions. 

Masquerading  as  a  transient 
short-order  cook,  the  reporter 
concealed  his  identity  from  of¬ 
ficials  while  he  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  workhouse  had  been 
under  criticism  from  officials  for 
several  weeks  and  the  warden 
had  resigned  after  admitting 
that  he  had  beaten  a  prisoner 
and  throw’n  him  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement. 

The  Hemphill  articles 
prompted  reforms  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  food, 
alleviating  crow’ded  conditions, 
improving  cleanliness  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  definite  program  to 
rehabilitate  prisoners  in  the 
workhouse  and  the  jail. 

Food  ‘Almost  Inedible* 

In  addition  to  his  three  day 
stay  in  the  workhouse,  Mr. 
Hemphill  spent  20  hours  in  the 
Metropolitan  jail  in  the  David¬ 
son  County  courthouse.  He 
found  it  dirty,  crowded,  and  said 
the  food  was  “almost  inedible 
and  there  was  not  enough  of  it." 

Mr.  Hemphill  selected  an  as¬ 
sumed  name,  “John  Burson,” 
and  a  phony  address  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  He  carried  only  a  single 
identity  card  and  a  small 
amount  of  cash  which  was 
stolen  from  him  by  a  trusty. 

Getting  himself  arrested 
proved  to  be  a  problem,  and 
after  several  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts,  he  had  a  friend  accuse 
him  of  forcing  his  way  into  his 
automobile. 

As  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Hemphill 
worked  at  hard  labor  in  96  de¬ 
gree  heat.  His  hands  blistered 
and  the  blisters  broke.  He  also 
suffered  severe  sunburn  and  lost 
10  pounds. 

His  stay  in  the  workhouse 
ended  Aug.  8  when  G.  W, 
Churchill,  Tennessean  managing 
editor  paid  the  balance  of  his 
fine.  During  his  incarceration, 
Mr.  Hemphill’s  only  contact 
with  the  newspaper  came  when 
Wayne  Whitt,  another  reporter, 
took  some  pictures  of  Hemp¬ 
hill  and  other  prisoners  as 
Whitt  pretended  to  gather  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  fictitious  story. 

Mr.  Hemphill’s  assignment 
was  kept  a  secret  from  fellow 
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G.  W.  Churchill,  right,  managhtf  tiv 
editor  of  The  Nashville  Tenaas  ni( 
seen,  asks  reporter  John  Hampkl  ^  ' 
how  he  feels  after  spending  foe  ^ 
days  in  jail  on  a  secret  assiga  ^ 
ment.  P* 

fo: 

staffers.  Only  Publisher  Amon 
Carter  Evans,  Editor  Johj  P* 
Seigenthaler,  City  Editor  Ed 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Whitt  knew 
his  whereabouts. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  22,  a  native 
of  Anniston,  Ala.,  has  been  i 
reporter  for  the  Tennessean  for 
a  year.  Prior  to  that  he  was  the  ti 
newspaper’s  Vanderbilt  Unive^  lx 
sity  correspondent.  He  is  a  1962  q' 
Vanderbilt  graduate  and  hai  m 
done  some  work  there  toward  a  V 
law'  degree.  i  lu 

• 

Special  Car  Plates  ^ 

Have  State  Shield  a 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  o 
Newspaper  and  television  pho-  d 
tographers  will  pay  more  for  I 
their  special  auto  license  plates  v 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  they’ll  get  £ 
the  “PP”  letters  enclosed  in  a  r 
Keystone  shield.  c 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton 
has  signed  into  law  a  bill  passed  i 
by  the  1963  legislature  provid-  f 
ing  the  shield  and  boosting  the  r 
additional  cost  of  the  special  ( 
tags  from  $5  to  $10,  in  addition  ! 
to  the  regular  $10  annual  license 
fee.  ! 

The  special  photographers  * 
auto  licensing  law  also  was  ) 
strengthened  to  keep  out  fake  ' 
applicants  by  providing  for  a 
$50  fine  or  10  days  in  jail  for 
those  who  make  false  state¬ 
ments  to  get  the  “PP”  plates. 

• 

Progress  Edition 

Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
The  Lincoln  Times  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  80-page  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion,  the  largest  in  its  history. 
General  Manager  Guy  M.  Leedy 
said  it  was  printed  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  hot  type  composition 
and  offset  printing.  The  offset 
work  was  done  by  the  Observer- 
News-Enterprise  of  Newton, 

N.  C.  The  Times  publishes 
twice  a  week. 
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|AP  Pays  Miners 
For  Their  Stories 


The  Associated  Press  bought  porters  and  six  cameramen  — 
the  worldwide  rights  to  the  per-  at  the  scene  and  exclusive  hos- 
sonal  stories  of  David  Fellin  pital  pictures  were  moved  Tues- 
and  Henry  Throne  after  they  day  night. 

were  rescued  from  a  coal  mine  Some  photographers  shot  pic- 
near  Hazleton,  Pa.  on  Aug.  27.  tures  through  hospital  windows. 

The  men,  who  had  been  en-  Reporters,  condemning  “pocket- 
tombed  nearly  two  weeks,  r^  book  journalism,”  protested  to 
cited  their  day-by-day  experi-  Pennsylvania  and  hospital  offi- 
ences  to  Saul  Pett  in  tape-re-  cials  that  there  was  “public 
I  cording  sessions  and  the  AP  news  value”  in  the  miners.  Hos- 
feature  writer  put  their  narra-  pital  Commissioner  Ira  J.  Mills 
tive  into  shape  for  copyrighted  said  the  wishes  of  the  patients 
pieces  under  their  bylines.  had  to  be  respected. 

Before  release  of  Mr.  Throne’s  Mr.  Gallagher  said  this  was 
story  for  Aug.  28  afternoon  pa-  not  the  first  time  AP  had  been 
pers  (Mr.  Fellin’s  was  to  go  out  successful  in  bidding  for  exclu- 
for  Aug.  29  morning  release),  sive  rights  in  a  big  story. 

AP  consented  to  the  men  ap-  • 

pearing  for  brief  conferences  g  Promoted 

with  the  dozens  of  reporters  who  i 


SLEIGHT  OF  HAND — AP's  Saigon  bureau  slipped  a  bulletin  through 
a  news  blockade  (a  mass  of  copy  in  cable  office)  by  jotting  it  onto 
a  piece  of  paper  and  sticking  it  to  a  picture  for  radio  transmission 
Aug.  23  to  Tokyo  and  New  York.  The  note  read:  "Vu  Van  Maau,  Viet 
Nam  foreign  minister,  quit  and  shaved  head  like  Buddhist  has  asked 
Diem  permission  go  India  on  Buddhist  pilgrimage."  An  earlier  bulletin 
on  arrival  of  Ambassador  Lodge  (seen  in  picture)  required  four  hours 
by  regular  telegraph. 


Candidates  Given 
Intelligence  Test 


6-Minute  Conference 


questions  and  not  reveal  very  ciate  executive  editor.  H.  Lang 
much.  Mr.  Fellin’s  conference  Rogers  is  executive  editor. 

Wednesday  was  held  to  six  min-  The  position  of  managing  edi- 
'utes.  tor,  held  by  the  late  Ray  S. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  said  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  rights  to  stories 
and  pictures  had  been  carried 
on  by  Lee  Linder  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau  and  Mr.  Pett.  the  Globe. 

He  declined  to  say  how  much  Mr.  Cochran,  who  died  Aug. 
was  paid  but  remarked  that  AP  15  at  the  age  of  78,  became  man- 
got  into  the  bidding  so  that  its  aging  editor  when  he  was  26. 
members  would  not  be  shut  out  His  long  career  with  the  Globe 
of  the  coverage.  began  in  1906  after  he  had 

A  magazine,  believed  to  be  worked  as  a  printer’s  devil  in 
Life,  sought  exclusive  rights  Galena,  Kansas,  and  as  a  cub 
that  would  sew  up  the  stories  reporter  on  the  Galena  Times. 
and  pictures  for  at  least  10  Before  joining  the  Joplin  staff 
days  from  the  time  the  men  were  on  a  fulltime  basis  he  worked 
hauled  out  of  the  mine,  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

AP’s  agreement  holds  until  • 

Sunday,  according  to  Martin  Freedom  Newspapers 
L-ohn,  attorney  for  the  two  r*!  • 

miners.  He  declined  to  comment  Pignt  lax  L>laim 
on  a  reported  price  of  between  Washington 

|5,000  and  $10,000  paid  by  AP .  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  is 
He  said  AP  won  bwause  it  of-  contesting  the  government’s 
fered  the  best  conditions.  claim  to  $716,508  in  additional 

Rescue  Appeared  Certain  mcome  taxes  for  1959  and  1960. 

The  Intemaal  Revenue  Service 
Mr.  Cohn  said  preliminary  filed  a  deficiency  assessment 
talks  for  sale  of  rights  began  against  the  company  on  undis- 
as  soon  as  it  became  fairly  cer-  tributed  earnings. 

tain  the  men  would  be  rescued.  R,  C.  Holies,  president  of  uut  aiiyuiic;  wilii  a  sciiuuJ 

The  wives  were  contacted  by  Freedom  Newspapers,  said  the  education  is  supposed  to  make  a 

representatives  of  various  me-  claim  was  in  addition  to  the  passable  grade  on  the  quiz, 
dia,  he  said,  but  the  dickering  52%  tax  already  paid  by  the  The  day  before  the  Kentucky 
was  concluded  when  the  miners  corporation,  which  has  its  head-  Post  was  to  publish  the  candi- 

reached  the  hospital.  quarters  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  dates’  scores,  one  of  them  —  70- 

A  spokesman  for  United  The  corporation  officers  said  the  year-old  Harry  Vandt — brought  operators. 

Press  International  told  E&P  earnings  were  accumulated  for  suit  accusing  the  paper  of  illegal  Both  candidates  for  mayor  in 
no  one  from  that  agency  par-  the  purpose  of  buying  other  interference  in  “the  free  elec-  Covington  scored  21,  and  three 

ticipated  in  the  bidding.  newspapers.  IRS  rejected  this  tions  of  Kentucky.”  His  request  of  the  five  candidates  for  mayor 

AP  had  nine  men  —  three  re-  contention.  for  a  restraining  order  against  in  Newport  scored  25,  23  and  16. 
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Cochran  for  more  than  50  years,  xhe  Kentucky  Post  and  Times-  damages,  contending  that  he  had 
is  not  being  filled  at  this  time.  Star,  a  Scripps-Howard  news-  refused  to  take  the  test  and 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  with  the  paper,  invited  all  51  candidates  that  the  newspaper’s  editor, 

papers  since  1914,  For  a  score  in  tjjg  Sept.  21  Covington  and  Vance  Trimble,  had  threatened 

of  ®*ty  editor  of  Newport  municipal  elections  to  to  “blast”  him.  The  test 

'  take  a  standard  business  apti-  amounted  to  intimidation,  Mr. 

tude  and  mental  ability  test.  Vandt  claimed. 

Forty  took  the  test.  The  others  Mr.  Trimble,  however,  said 
refused.  The  written  quiz  was  that  Mr.  Vandt  had  been  one 

given  by  reporters  during  a  of  the  first  candidates  to  take 

three-day  series  of  interviews  in  the  test.  Attorneys  for  the  pa- 

the  newspaper  office.  The  tests  per  asked  that  the  suit  be  dis- 

were  voluntary  and  the  candi-  missed.  Mr.  Vandt  withdrew  it 

dates  were  told  their  scores  on  Aug.  28. 
would  be  published. 

Each  candidate  was  given  a  Most  Average 

printed  list  of  50  questions  and  Publication  of  the  scores  dis- 
a  time  limit  of  12  minutes  for  t^^t  most  of  the  candi- 

marking  the  correct  answers.  ^ates  rated  “average.”  Two  an- 
Some  questions  were  compara-  35  questions  correctly, 

tive^  easy.  Examples  :  One,  Vandt,  got  only  one  correct 

“I^p’ IS  the  opposite  of  Ob-  answer.  Most  scored  25  to  18. 
tain,”  “cheer,  “continue,  “ex-  .  ,.  .  ^  u-  u 

ist,”  or  “sow”?  (correct  an-  .  5 

gwer*  “sow”)  publishes  the  aptitude  test  used 

If  'gasoline 'sel’s  for  23  cents  the  newspaper,  a  person  who 
a  gallon,  how  much  is  four  gal-  jnore  quertions 

Ions?  (correct  answer:  92  correctly  is  usually  qualified  for 
cents  )  such  as  statistician,  con- 

othlr  harder,  teller  or  engineer. 

The  Kentucky  Post  published 
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Informed  Personnel 
Best,  Publisher  Says 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

An  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm 
rather  than  of  apprehension  and 
hostility  toward  change  can  be 
created  among  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  if  they  are  kept  informed 
about  what  new  production 
methods  are  being  planned. 

Such  possibilities  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  men  in  charge  of  the 
mechanics  of  putting  out  news¬ 
papers  by  John  H.  Colburn,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon,  who 
addressed  the  Midwest  Produc¬ 
tion  Managers  Conference  here 
Aug.  23-25. 

“Humans  are  hostile  to  change 
because  they  are  fundamentally 
hostile  to  anything  they  don’t 
understand,”  Mr.  Colburn  said. 
He  believes  that  many  personnel 
problems  could  be  avoided  by 
keeping  “that  simple  truth”  in 
the  forefront  of  planning  for 
“this  era  of  changing  production 
processes.” 

He  advised  restricting  the  role 
of  outside  experts  in  new  tech¬ 
niques  to  that  of  technical  train¬ 
ing  advisors. 

Encourage  Young  Men 

“Encourage  your  own  bright 
young  men  to  become  experts  in 
these  new  technical  fields,”  he 
said.  “Most  important,  you  must 
upgrade  your  apprentice  pro¬ 
grams  and  look  for  young  men 
who  will  be  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  new  technology  of  the 
next  25  years.” 

Mr.  Colburn  said  newspapers 
made  a  big  mistake  by  not  en¬ 
couraging  creative  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  an  engineering  col¬ 
lege  and  then  make  a  career  of 
production  world  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  advised  that  newspa¬ 
pers  could  do  well  to  recruit 
young  men  from  engineering 
schools. 

The  current  switch  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  printing  by 
smaller  papers  is  an  example  of 
the  problems  posed  for  many 
production  men,  he  said.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  coming  years  larger 
papers  will  be  going  into  some 
form  of  offset,  at  least  for  sup¬ 
plement  work,  as  this  type  of 
printing  process  becomes  more 
refined  for  newspaper  use. 

Some  larger  papers  will  be  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  combining  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset  equipment, 
he  said,  something  that  already 
is  being  done  by  some  Austral¬ 
ian  papers. 

In  a  defense  of  quality  and 
economics  of  the  letterpress 
method  of  publishing  newspa¬ 
pers,  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sta-Hi  Corporation,  de¬ 


clared  much  of  the  attention 
given  to  off.set  today  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  letterpress  craft- 
manship  is  frequently  below 
par. 

Mr.  Spitaleri,  who  is  a  former 
head  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  de¬ 
clared  : 

“We  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  offset  reproduction 
for  newspapers  is  inherently  the 
optimum  quality  process  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  a  considerable  number 
of  those  newspapers  which  have 
converted  to  offset  have  done  so 
with  some  resultant  improve¬ 
ment  in  reproduction  quality 
over  their  previous  letterpress 
operations. 

“However,  I  submit  that  this 
is  far  more  an  indictment  of  the 
lack  of  craftsmanship  among 
those  who  previously  printed 
those  newspapers  by  letterpress 
than  a  tribute  to  the  inherent 
quality  of  offset.  Among  those 
knowledgeable  in  the  graphic 
arts  today,  it  is  still  readily  con¬ 
ceded  that  optimum  quality 
printing  is  produced  by  some 
form  of  letterpress  printing.  .  .  . 

Savings  are  Available 

“The  superior  economics  of 
offset,  in  my  opinion,  are  also 
open  to  serious  challenge  if  one 
uses  the  same  basis  for  compari¬ 
son.  For  example,  a  top  quality, 
heavy  duty  offset  press  equipped 
with  top  quality,  heavy  duty 
newspaper  folder  will  cost  every 
bit  as  much  or  more  than  its 
counterpart  in  letterpress.  The 
fact  remains  that  there  are  a 
number  of  comparatively  light 
duty,  relatively  inexpensive 
newspaper  offset  presses  offered 
on  the  market  and  there  are  no 
equivalent  currently  available  in 
letterpress.  Relatively  higher 
newsprint  waste  factors  and 
significantly  higher  ink  costs 
cannot  be  ignored. 

“I  think  it  also  needs  to  be 
pointed  up  that  by  far  the  big¬ 
gest  savings  claimed  for  the  off¬ 
set  approach  are  involved  in  all 
of  the  work  done  up  to  the  point 
of  preparing  plates  for  the 
press.  Here  again,  I  submit  that 
virtually  all  of  these  savings 
available  via  various  applica¬ 
tions  of  hot  metal  paste-up,  pho¬ 
tocomposition,  and  other  modern 
approaches  to  composition  and 
engraving  are  equally  available 
to  virtually  any  final  printing 
process. 

“If  one  carefully  examines 
the  overall  picture,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  properly  produced 


From  Small  newspapers  at  the  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical 
conference  in  Kansas  City  were:  Dick  Wilson  and  A.  M.  Schmeiciwl 
of  the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Daily  Iowan,  Roy  Duncan  of  the  CoffeyvilU 
(Kan.)  Daily  Journal  and  Raymond  O'Brian  of  the  Moberly  (Mo.) 
Monitor-Index. 


letterpress  which  can  inherently 
exploit  all  of  the  composition  A|‘  • 

and  initial  preparation  advan-  J. 

tages,  and  couple  them  with  less 

expensive  plate -making  and  lj0aV08  IVIllllOn 
press  production  costs  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  offer  the  process  that  P'liai'itv  Fiinrl 

brings  together  the  lowest  pos-  x  UUU 

sible  costs  in  all  phases  of  the  _  ,  . 

production  operation.  It  is  uni- 
versally  recognized  that  plate  Patterson  Guggenheiin  editor 
production  costs  (and  time  fac-  co-pubhsher  of  Newsday, 

tors)  coupled  with  lower  news-  $1,000,000  to  the 

print  waste  and  ink  costs  in  let-  ^  Patterson  Fund 
terpress  definitely  give  the  nod  The  foundation,  established 
to  letterpress  in  those  two  major  about  two  years  ago,  is  for 
departments.”  general  charitable  purposes. 

An  attendance  of  600  persons  Names  2  Executors 

was  reported  at  the  conference. 

Ir\’an  Darnall,  production  man-  The  income  from  two  trust 
ager  of  Springfield  (Ohio)  funds  established  by  her  father. 
Newspapers,  was  elected  presi-  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Medill 
dent,  succeeding  William  G.  Patterson,  founder  of  the  New 
Dorris,  Des  Monies  (Iowa)  York  News,  is  to  be  divided 

Register  and  Tribune.  among  two  nephews,  Joseph 

Charles  Robinson,  Des  Moines,  Medill  Patterson  Albright  and 
was  elected  vicepresident,  and  Adam  Albright,  and  two  nieces. 
Cliff  R.  Waters,  Kansas  City  Alice  and  Blendina  Albright. 
(Mo.)  Star,  was  renamed  secre-  Executors  of  the  estate  are 
tary-treasurer.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  publisher 

of  Newsday,  and  Dorothy  Holds- 
worth,  who  was  Miss  Patter 
1  for  son’s  secretary.  They  are  given 

®  ^  broad  discretion  “to  carry  on 

Program  any  business  owned  by  me  or 

lia  organizations  sell  and  liquidate  the  same.” 
ed  for  their  “con-  ^*ss  Holdsworth  was  named 

>ort”  of  the  Keep  the  recipient  of  $25,000  in  a 

tiful  program  dur-  list  of  personal  bequests. 

three  years.  The  Que  Trust  Released 

presented  to  the 

vspaper  Publishers  A  third  trust  set  up  in  Capt. 
he  Magazine  Pub-  Patterson’s  will  was  released  in 
ation,  and  the  Na-  his  daughter’s  will  and  is  to  be 
iation  of  Broad-  held  in  trust  for  descendants  of 
he  national  Keep  her  sister,  Mrs.  Josephine  A1 
lutiful  conference  bright. 

in  Washington.  Real  estate  in  New  York  City 

nated  that  news-  was  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Guggen 
izines,  radio  and  heim  and  an  estate  in  Georgia 
tions  have  contrib-  was  left  outright  to  Walter 
20  million  in  public  Merck,  manager  of  the  property, 
and  space  during  Miss  Patterson  died  July  2  at 
;  years  to  the  cam-  the  age  of  56.  Her  will  was 
made  last  Dec.  14. 
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3  Win  Awards  for 
‘America’  Program 

Three  media  organizations 
were  recognized  for  their  “con¬ 
spicuous  support”  of  the  Keep 
America  Beautiful  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years.  The 
awards  were  presented  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  at  the  national  Keep 
America  Beautiful  conference 
held  recently  in  Washington. 

It  is  estimated  that  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  stations  have  contrib¬ 
uted  almost  $20  million  in  public 
service  time  and  space  during 
the  past  three  years  to  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


Job  Swap  Is  Weight 
Reducing,  Cultural 


to  have  their  opinions  printed  editor  doinpr  meanwhile? 
in  the  news  columns.”  Mr.  Brooks  found  Chicago’s 

For  recreation,  Mr.  Smith  problems  “tremendous,”  cultur- 
swapped  a  few  stories  with  the  advantages  far  .superior,  un¬ 
townspeople,  drank  a  few  beers  employment  problems  “great.” 
with  the  community’s  patriarchs  I*'  his  pursuit  of  culture,  Mr. 
and  “slept  like  a  log.”  Brooks,  on  his  last  night  in 

In  a  squib  headed.  “Sorry,  Chicago,  did  what  a  lot  of  visit- 
Priends,”  he  wrote,  before  he  fi^ejnen  dcv-went  to  a  key 
sneaked  out  of  town:  club  where  waitresses  are  cos- 

,  ...  ,  .  turned  like  bunnies. 

Don  Brooks,  editor  of  the  That  was  considered  hv  Mr. 


Hv  (ierahl  B.  Healey 


Chicago  view  pol 
Job  .swapping  is  not  unusual  cuss  p 
in  the  newspaper  business,  but  changes, 
when  an  editor-publisher  offers 
to  change  jobs  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  columnist — and  they  do —  Mr.  Sr 

it’s  at  least  unique.  ally  in  1 

John  Justin  Smith,  Chicago  Haries  ’ 


view  police  procedures  and  dis¬ 
cuss  possible  department 


In  his  pursuit  of  culture,  Mr. 
Brooks,  on  his  last  night  in 
Chicago,  did  what  a  lot  of  visit¬ 
ing  firemen  do — went  to  a  key 
club  where  waitresses  are  cos¬ 
tumed  like  bunnies. 

That  was  considered  by  Mr. 


Bla^l  .4t  Police 


Echo  this  week,  swapped  jobs  Brooks’  newsroom  companions 
with  John  Justin  Smith,  col-  ^  week  to  be  quite  normal, 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Daily  reasoning  being  that  most 


News.  If  you  have  complaints 
Mr.  Smith  commented  editor!-  about  this  week’s  edition,  blame 


ally  in  the  Echo  that  the  bur¬ 
glaries  were  committed  in  the 


Daily  Xctvs  columnist  and  for-  rear  of  the  establishments  while 
mer  assistant  city  editor,  start-  police  were  “shaking  the  knobs 
ed  things  rolling  when  he  blast-  of  front  doors,”  thus  almost  im- 
ed  downstate  Illinois  people,  es-  mediately  endearing  himself  to 
pecially  legislators,  who  fail  to  the  police  department  minions, 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  How  did  Mr.  Smith  come 
Chicago’s  problems  —  crime,  through  the  ordeal  of  putting 
slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  out  the  Echo,  a  16-page  offset 
race  relations  and  payment  of  tabloid  that  week? 
relief.  “Well,  I  lost  four  pounds, 

William  D.  Brooks,  editor  and  worked  like  hell,  and  proved  to 
publisher  since  1957  of  the  myself  and  Brooks  that  I  could 


Smith,  not  Brooks.” 

What  was  the  Prophetstown 


young  men  in  their  early  days 
on  the  farm  take  a  keen  interest 
in  the  care  of  and  attention  to 
rabbits. 


Gannett  Papers  Pinpoint 
Racial  Problem  Solutions 


Prophetstown  (Ill.)  Echo,  be-  do  it.” 
came  indignant.  He  wrote  Mr.  First  thing  Monday  morning 
Smith:  ^jjg  columnist  was  out  on  the 

‘A  great  many  persOTs  in  street  selling  advertisements  to 
downstate  Illinois  find  Chicago  merchants.  Then  it  was  out  on 
events  very  distasteful  to  them,  ^^e  beat  Tuesday 

Likewise,  I  am  sure  most  Chi-  ^^e  office  to  write 

cagoans  .  .  .  think  downstaters  of  staffers, 

are  a  group  of  uneducated  lazy  ^gj.k  fast,  for  the 
farmers  who  quit  school  after  g^  Wednesday 

the  eighth  grade.  Somewhere  in 
history  a  wedge  has  been  driven  ‘ 

between  our  two  societies  and  “I  found  that 
I  think  it  is  getting  deeper,  news  in  a  town 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  make  Prophetstown  bee 
you  an  offer.”  shred  of  it  is  well 

it  ever  gets  in  tht 

Offer  of  Swap  decided  to  write 

Mr.  Brooks  said  he  would  “Wizens’  reactions 
write  Mr.  Smith’s  columns  for 
a  week  if  the  latter  would  put  ^  ^hi 

out  the  Echo.  That’s  when  Mr. 

Smith  went  to  Prophetstown — 
with  some  misgivings. 

He  speculated  in  a  column 
that  Echo  subscribers  would  not 
be  happy  with  a  “city  slicker 
editor.”  Or  that  after  a  week 
the  “bright-eyed  Mr. 

Brooks”  readers  might  not  want 
Mr.  ^ 

Finally,  when  both  were  con-  i| 

vinced  that  they  could  learn  ' 

something  valuable,  the  swap 

was  arranged  and  away  Mr. 

Smith  went,  110  miles  west  of 
Chicago’s  loop,  to  a  rooming  V 
house  (there  being  no  hotel  in  ■  i 

Prophetstown)  and  the  editor’s  ■  / 

chair.  I  7  ^ 

Biggest  story  of  the  week  in  ’  ^ 

the  Smith-edited  Echo  was  what 
some  Prophetstown  residents 
described  as  the  city’s  first  .0 

“crime  wave.” 

Thefts  at  a  hardware  store 
and  auto  agency  and  break-ins  CRITICAL  EYES 

at  a  closed  bowling  alley  and  a  Smith  |lelt)  in 

residence  moved  the  City  Coun-  (right),  who  toi 

cil,  Mr.  Smith  reported,  to  re- 
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S  nacial  rrowem  Solutions 

out  the  Echo,  a  16-page  offset  _  x,  •  x  j 

tabloid  that  week?  Rochf.ster,  N.  Y.  earth  projects  and  programs, 

“Well  I  lost  four  pounds.  How  individual  white  citizens  avoiding  the  stratospheric,  un- 
wnrlfpH  likp  bpll  and  nrnveH  to  'n  the  North  can  help  solve  com-  realistic  dreams  of  the  idealists, 
myself  and  Brooks  thit  I  could  ^unity  racial  problems  is  pin-  ...  We  have  confined  our  efforts 
^jg  »  pointed  in  a  Gannett  Newspa-  to  the  North,  or,  more  specifi- 

r,.'  j  pers  series  begun  this  week.  cally,  to  the  areas  where  we 

First  thing  Monday  morning 

series  presents  case  know  our  way  around  and  where 


Lite  cuiu.i.iua^  7““  .  "  V  “  studies  of  Cooperation  in  many 
street  selling  advertisements  to  15 

merchants.  Then  it  was  out  on  published  in  New 

he  beat  Tuesday  and  back  to 

the  office  to  write  and  edit  the  Connecticut.  Included  also  are 
copy  of  staffers.  He  had  to 


pers  series  begun  this  week.  cally,  to  the  areas  where  we 
The  series  presents  case  know  our  way  around  and  where 
studies  of  cooperation  in  many  we  can  work  and  write  with 
areas  in  which  the  15  Gannett  authority.” 
dailies  are  published  in  New  In  an  editorial  in  the  Roches- 
York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  ter  Times-Union,  Editor-Pub- 
Connecticut.  Included  also  are  Usher  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 


work  fast,  for  the  paper  came  ^^.g^  gg^thern  communi- 

out  on  Wednesday.  without  Gannett  newspa- 

His  reactions:  pers. 

“I  found  that  there  is  no  The  series,  called  “The  Road 
news  in  a  town  as  small  as  to  Integration,”  required  more 
Prophetstown  because  every  than  three  months  to  prepare. 


reports  from  Washington,  and  president,  explained: 
from  several  northern  communi-  “it  seemed  to  our  editors  that 
ties  without  Gannett  newspa-  everybody  knows  a  problem  ex- 
pers.  ists  and  has  a  pretty  good  un- 


The  series,  called  “The  Road  derstanding  of  the  situation  not 
to  Integration,”  required  more  only  in  the  North  but  nationally. 


Prophetstown  because  every  than  three  months  to  prepare.  What  people  want  to  know  is 

shred  of  it  is  well  known  before  under  the  guidance  of  Vincent  what  to  do.” 

it  ever  gets  in  the  paper.  So  I  S.  Jones,  Gannett  executive  edi-  first  articles 


.^er  gets  in  me  paper,  oo  i  o.  jones,  ^janneii  executive  eai-  pg^.  contrast  first  articles 
decided  to  write  about  the  tor,  who  reports:  development  of  inter- 

citizens’  reactions  to  the  news  “Our  objective  has  been  to  neighborhoods  at  Plain- 

as  well  as  printing  details  of  seek  out  success  stories  and  sug-  j  panicky  selling 

events.  I  found  that  people  like  gestions  for  workable,  down-to-  g^  Hornes  by  whites  in  Bloom- 

field.  Conn.,  a  Hartford  suburb. 

Two  years  ago  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  undertook  to  assess 
the  progress  of  Negroes  in 
'■  prosperous  community.  The 

i  §  M  were  — 

W  I  readers  were  shocked.  The  series 

^iicn  was  called  “Winds 

^  ^  Change.”  A  subsequent  series 

^  Wg  M  one  year  later  was  called  “Winds 

\x  9  Revolt.” 

^  I  Other  articles  have  appeared 

8  in  the  Utica  Daily  Press,  the 

^  ^8  "S  'v  Newburgh  Evening  News,  the 

vB  ^  Danville  (Ill.)  CommerdaU 

I  .  '"I  f  News,  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 

/  i  jaCl  Courier-News  and  the  Hartford 

7  Times. 

^  “Newspapers  everywhere  have 

t3BBZSSS3CSB0^  done  a  good  job  of  covering  the 

■***?  ^»*«'— **  big  story  at  is  has  developed 

■  ^  this  year,  although  there  is  some 

evidence  of  a  disposition  to  soft- 

9Bi^il!“»i.'  X .  BHr  9p  pedal  it,  or  to  walk  away  from 

CRITICAL  EYES  scan  Prophetstown  (III.)  Echo  put  out  by  John  Justin  V'® 

Smith  (left)  in  job  swap  for  a  week  with  William  D.  (Don)  Brooks  Jo"es  said.  (Until  now)  little 
(right),  who  took  over  writing  of  Mr.  Smith's  column  in  the  Chicago  has  been  written  about  how  to 
Daily  News.  solve  the  basic  problems.” 
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PLBUC  RELATIONS 


Global  ITT  Operation 
CaUs  for  Global  PR 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


newspaper  ads  by  international  news  releases.  but  settled  for  the  compromise 

Telegraph  Corp.  “We  believe,”  Mr.  Gerrity  of  removing  the  ampersand 
(ITT)  that  Its  subsidiary,  the  said,  “that  advertising  is  a  tool  from  IT&T’s  former  corporate 
American  Cable  and  Radio  of  public  relations.”  initials. 

Corp^  will  install  the  so-called  The  PR  department  of  ITT  is 

“hot  line”  cable  linking  Wash-  truly  global,  involving  the  oper-  Signs  of  Respect 

ington  and  Moscow  in  an  effort  ation  of  100  divisions  and  com-  -i 

to  r^uce  the  risk  of  accidental  panies  with  more  than  160,000 
nuclear  war,  focuses  the  spot-  employes  in  83  cities  and  toi;ms, 

light  on  ITT’s  public  relations  in  37  states,  Washington,  D.C.,  —irnf  nnblip^rplntinTio  nnH  snvs 
department  headed  by  Edward  and  six  provinces  of  Canada.  ^  en^rntinn«!  bnv^  ebaturprl 

J.  (Ned)  Gerrity  Jr.  In  addition,  ITT  sells  to  cus- 

The  full-page  advertisement  tomers  in  more  than  115  coun-  nnnpr<j  anH  ara  mnra  willincr  to 
ran  in  the  Nerv  York  Times,  tries  and  is  one  of  49  U.S.  J  In 

New  York  Heraid  Tribune,  the  industrial  corporations  report-  jjj.ggg 
national  edition  of  the  WaU.  ing  annual  sales  and  revenues  ^ 

Street  Jourrud,  the  Washington  in  excess  of  one-billion  dollars.  _  j  nnmnsa  nf  tha  “bylina”  if 
Post,  the  Boston  Heraid-Travel.  You  mi^ht  even  sav  that  purpose  of  the  hot  line  it 

er,  the  Cfeica^oTrtW,  the  San  where  C^ra  Bow  ^s  the ‘^T” 

nu^  •  I  j  a-i.  r  wnere  i.^iara  bow  was  tne  ii  methods  to  insure  maximum 

*"bf International  secrecy,  but  Mr.  Gerrity  and  his 
itlXSi^X^b^  Telephone  and  Telegraph  is  the  PR  staff  are  making  no  secret 

of  the  1960’s  of  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
ment  conference  delegates  of  the  the  financial  community.  Last 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  sign-  year,  ITT  jumped  six  places  in 
mg  the  Hot  Line  agreement.  Fortune  magazine’s  list  of  top 
dominate  the  page  ad.  industrial  enterprises  and  now 

Headlined,  They  reduced  the  ranks  41st  in  sales  volume, 
risk  of  accidental  war  when 

they  agreed  to  establish  direct  ITT’s  Problem 

communications  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Kremlin,” 
the  ad  (via  Needham,  Louis  4 
Brorby,  Inc.)  announced  that 
“ITT  will  provide  the  ‘Hot  Line’ 
for  the  U.S.A.” 

Ad  copy  went  on  to  explain 
that  under  the  system,  messages 
will  be  translated  into  a  form 
that  will  be  changed  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  transmission  be¬ 
tween  Washingfton  and  Moscow 
by  way  of  London,  Copenhagen, 

Stockholm  and  Helsinld.  A  mes¬ 
sage  sent  in  such  form  would 
be  unintelligible  to  any  un¬ 
authorized  observer. 

ITT  said  the  circuit  would  confusing 

operate  at  a  speed  of  66  words  ^ - 

per  minute.  Operating  personnel  8raph  Co. 
will  have  special  bilingnal  “That’s 
training  in  telegraphic  commu-  told  Edit 
nications  work.  The  line  itself  week,  “we  launched  an  intensive 
will  be  a  duplex  landline  and  corporate  relations  program  in 
cable  circuit.  It  is  scheduled  to  newspapers,  business  publica- 
be  completed  Sept.  1.  tions  and  magazines  describing 

ITT  services  and  products.  According  to 

Ada  Tool  of  PR  public  relations  is  people  and 

Main  reason  that  last  week’s  Instiiutional  Theme  defined  as  the  experi- 

announcement  came  from  Mr.  “The  problem  behind  the  cam-  ences  of  an  individual  or  oigani* 

Gerrity,  speaking  as  vicepresi-  paig^n,”  Mr.  (Jerrity  continued,  zation  with  others, 
dent  in  charge  of  public  rela-  “is  that  ITT  doesn’t  sell  many  “At  ITT,  the  PR  department  ads,  participate  in  trade  shows, 
tions  and  advertising,  is  that  products  directly  to  the  con-  is  the  voice  of  the  company  in  prepare  the  annual  report,  pub- 
ITT  puts  its  advertising  depart-  sumer  in  the  U.S.  So,  in  an  its  everyday  activities,”  he  ex-  lish  brochures  and  technical 
ment  under  the  PR  function,  effort  to  establish  our  identity  plained.  “We  send  out  press  manuals  and  look  after  a  thou- 
AU  advertising  follows  the  pat-  with  the  American  public,  we  releases,  handle  inquiries  from  sand  other  details  related  to  the 
tern  of  the  overall  PR  output,  decided  on  this  institutional  ad  newsmen  and  stockholders,  place  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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Edward  J.  Gerrity  Jr. 
'Public  relations  is  people' 


'Advertising  is  a  tool  of  PR' 


ITT  family  was  chosen  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  hooking  up  the 
circuit. 

In  fact,  ITT’s  announcement 
last  week  served  as  timely  proof 
of  Mr.  Gerrity’s  contention  that 
corporations  are  more  willing 
It  is  now  the  world’s  largest  to  talk  about  themselves  to  the 
international  supplier  of  elec-  public  through  the  press, 
tronics  and  telecommunication  And  having  served  on  both 
equipment  and  services  and  de-  sides  of  the  communications 
rives  only  9%  of  its  revenues  fence — newspapers  and  public 
from  the  operation  of  telephone  relations— Mr.  Gerrity  knows  of 
and  other  communication  sys-  what  he  speaks.  Prior  to  join- 
tems.  ing  ITT’s  PR  department  in 

For  all  this  vast  worldwide  February  of  1958,  he  had  been 
electronics  and  telecommunica-  reporter-deskman,  columnist  and 
tions  empire  that  stretches  to  all  political  writer  for  the  Scranton 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  ITT  (Pa.)  Times,  where  his  father 
has  a  problem:  it  needs  more  E.  J.  (Ed)  Gerrity  holds  forth 
understanding  by  the  public  as  managing  editor.  Add  to  this 
right  here  at  home  where,  until  his  occasional  stints  as  sports 
recently,  the  public  has  been  and  news  announcer  on  radio 
'  ■  J  ITT  with  AT&T  stations  in  the  Scranton  area 
(American  Telephone  &  Tele-  and  you  begin  to  realize  why 
graph  Co.).  Mr.  Gerrity  was  hired  to  head 

“That’s  why,”  Mr.  Gerrity  «P  department  whose 

told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  mission  is  to  inform  the  public 

of  the  true  character  of  a  major 
gfrowth  corporation. 

PR  Is  People 

Mr.  Gerrity, 


'Truth  is  most  powerful  tool' 


'Press  relations  are  the  keystone' 


Ads  in  Papers  Help 
Build  Resort  City 


Mystic  Islands,  N.  J. 

Hov  tlo  you  build  a  resort 
city  b'’  the  sea? 

Use  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  your  sole  promotional 
media,  according  to  Dick  Baer, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
for  Mystic  Islands  and  Dan  Sut¬ 
ton,  j'losident  of  Daniel  E.  Sut¬ 
ton  Advertising  Co.  of  northeast 
Philadelphia. 

The  Mystic  Islands  develop¬ 
ment,  located  on  Great  Bay  18 
miles  north  of  Atlantic  City, 
was  started  eight  years  ago. 
Five  years  of  planning  and  engi¬ 
neering  went  into  the  project 
before  the  promotion  really  got 
undcnvay.  City  streets,  sewers. 


they  couldn’t  remember.  With 
the  newspaper  ad  they  have  the 
directions  before  them.” 

In  addition,  newspapers  have 
a  pre-sold  audience,  Mr.  Sutton 
continued.  “When  a  family  is 
looking  for  a  resort  home,  they 
turn  to  the  real  estate  section 
of  their  favorite  newspaper. 
They’re  looking  for  advertise¬ 
ments  of  modem  developments 
and  comparison  shop  as  to 
what’s  offered.” 

Mystic  Islands  attractions  in¬ 
clude  a  large  community  hall 
and  playhouse,  a  restaurant, 
cocktail  lounge,  ballroom  and  a 
teen  age  center  with  juke  box 
where  the  youngsters  can  enjoy 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


water  and  other  utilities  were 
brought  in  and  100  foot  wide 
deep  water  lagoons  dug  to 
assure  dockage  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  home  before  the  sales 
campaign  got  underway. 

Mr.  Sutton,  whose  agency 
specializes  in  realty  advertising, 
has  been  handling  the  account 
for  the  past  three  years. 

“We  don’t  say  anything  spec¬ 
tacular  in  our  ads,”  he  said.  “We 
quote  price  and  tell  the  story 
and  ask  readers  to  look  for 
themselves.  Everything  we’ve 
represented  is  as  they’ll  find  it.” 

Display  ads  for  Mystic  Islands 
appear  in  eight  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  Ads  vary  in  size 
from  over  a  half-page  down¬ 
ward. 

Mystic  Islands  homes  vary 
$6,900  to  $10,500,  with  about 
90%  of  the  houses  in  the  former 
bracket.  900  have  been  sold  and 
building  continues. 

“Proof  that  newspaper  is  the 
only  media  as  far  as  our  sea¬ 
shore  community  is  concerned  is 
that  virtually  every  buyer  first 
arrives  at  Mystic  Islands  with 
the  newspaper  ad  in  his  hand,” 
Mr.  Sutton  said. 

TV  Too  Expensive 

Television  proved  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  results  obtained 
when  used  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Sutton  ob¬ 
served,  and  radio  was  equally 
ineffective.  “People  just  couldn’t 
remember  directions.  Turn  onto 
Route  70  or  Route  72?  Often 


their  own  mores  without  bother¬ 
ing  their  parents. 

All  these  are  featured  in 
Mystic  Islands  advertisements 
as  along  with  white  sand  beaches 
and  the  location,  handy  to  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Dick  Baer  also  credits  feature 
stories  in  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  terrific  public  re¬ 
sponse.  “Real  Estate  editors 
came  and  liked  what  they  saw. 
They’ve  been  a  big  help  with 
features  and  pictures  on  Mystic 
Islands.  For  most  readers,  see¬ 
ing  it  as  a  news  or  feature  story 
in  the  real  estate  section  is  a 
guarantee  that  things  will  be  as 
advertised,”  Mr.  Baer  said. 

• 

2  Scripps  League 
Dailies  Name  ^Rep’ 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  has  been  named  to  represent 
the  two  newest  affiliates  of  the 
Scripps  League  group  of  19 
dailies  in  eight  Far  Western 
states. 

Representation  of  the  Havre 
(Mont.)  News  is  now  effective. 
NAS  will  represent  the  Tueum- 
cari  (N.M.)  Daily  News  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  1.  Louis  J.  Rubin 
heads  NAS,  which  is  headquar¬ 
tered  here  in  the  Russ  Building. 
• 

Lands  Ala.  Dailies 

General  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  will  represent  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
Alabama  Journal,  effective  Nov. 
1. 
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CANADIAN  CAPERS— Picture  taken  at  45th  annual  convention  of  the 
Western  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  held  in 
Jasper,  Alberta  shows  incoming  executives.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are: 
Bill  McMorran,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  director;  Bill  Parrent,  Prince  Albert 
Daily  Herald,  director;  Gordon  Grierson,  Red  Deer  Advocate,  presi¬ 
dent;  Bill  Duffus,  Regina  Leader  Post,  vicepresident;  and  Bill  Wheatley, 
Edmonton  Journal,  secretary-treasurer.  Not  present  when  picture  was 
taken  was  Ian  MacKeniie,  Portage  La  Prairie  Graphic,  director.  The 
association  represents  the  Daily  Newspapers  of  Western  Canada. 


Montaiia,N.H. 
Adopt  Codes 
OnLiquorAds 

Two  states  —  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Montana  —  last  week 
adopted  uniform  standards  for 
liquor  and  beer  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  mag^azines. 

Franklin  Flanders,  chairman 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Liquor 
Conunission,  pointed  out  that 
the  Granite  State’s  new  ad  regu¬ 
lations  are  in  conformity  with 
the  Federal  Alcoholic  Adminis¬ 
tration  Code.  Said  Mr.  Fland¬ 
ers: 

“By  removing  many  of  the 
restrictions  which  have  obtained 
in  the  past,  the  revised  regula¬ 
tions  will  make  it  possible  for 
publishers  of  New  Hampshire 
newspapers  to  successfully  com¬ 
pete  for  liquor  and  beverage 
(beer)  advertising  copy  with 
magazine  and  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  outside  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  yet  enjoying  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  within  this  state’s  bor¬ 
ders.” 

Announcement  of  Montana’s 
action  was  announced  by  J.  E. 
Rafn,  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Liquor  Control  Board. 

Overwhelmingly  Endorsed 

Control  officials  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con¬ 
trol  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  State  Liq¬ 
uor  Administrators  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  endorsed  resolutions  for 
such  uniformity. 

Roger  Laynor,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  CJommittee  of  the 
States  to  Study  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Laws,  is  also  chief  of  the 
Maryland  Alcoholic  Beverages 
Division. 

“Montana  has  broken  the  ice 
in  what  we  confidently  expect  to 


be  the  forerunner  of  other 
stamps  of  approval  by  state 
regulatory  b^ies  across  the 
country,”  Mr.  Laynor  said. 
“Modernization  and  unity  of  ad¬ 
vertising  regulations  on  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  are  long  over¬ 
due.” 

“Adoption  of  the  regulations 
will  make  for  better  adminis¬ 
tration  of  liquor  laws  relieve  in¬ 
dustry  of  unnecessary  burdens.” 

Mr.  Lasmor  said  that  the 
Joint  Committee  had  worked 
many  months  to  evolve  a  set  of 
regulations  based  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Alcoholic  Administration 
Act. 

“A  great  deal  of  ouv  encour¬ 
agement  on  this  project  came 
from  the  press,  whose  members 
have  often  been  bewildered  by 
the  ‘crazy-quilt’  pattern  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  advertising  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  they  found  upon 
analyzing  ABC  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations,”  Mr.  Laynor  concluded. 
• 

James  Quits  Poise 
In  Ownership  Shift 

Change  in  ownership  of  Poise 
to  the  Wrather  Corporation  has 
caused  Alden  James,  advertising 
director,  to  part  company  with 
the  new  Sunday  supplement.  It 
was  announced  that  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  his  contract  by 
mutual  consent.  Poise,  distrib¬ 
uted  by  10  newspapers,  issued 
its  first  copies  Aug.  25. 

Mr.  James  joined  Poise  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  from  MeCaWs 
magazine  where  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  director.  For  14  years  he 
was  with  This  Week. 

• 

Ostrow  Opens  Agency 

San  Francisco 

Frank  J.  Ostrow,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  News 
Call  Bulletin,  has  opened  an 
advertising  agency  here.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  an  agency  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


in  the  warehouse  and  throw  dijt 
and  rocks  at  this  stuff.  We  havt 
20  sad  sheets  .  .  .  $1.50  i  or  4i7 
sheet. 

Three-way  mulch  made  from 
tobacco  stems.  Might  make  good 
smoking.  Gun  cleaning  Idts,  Bt 
ready  for  your  next  killing  with 
a  good  clean  gun.  There  are  18 
probably  fit  odd  guns  like  th« 
Hitchkiss  cannon  .  .  .  50%  off. 
Unfinished  chests.  We  are  afraid 
Washington  Plastic  wall  tile  for  kitchen  to  look  in  the  cartons  and  set 
“Some  of  our  merchandise  or  bathroom.  Our  buyer  calls  how  sad  these  really  are. 
stinks”  is  the  frank  advertising  it  “out-dated,”  which  we  take  to  White  pine  shelving  nicely 
message  Washingtonians  got  mean  it  was  here  before  he  was  warped,  knotty,  dirty  pine 
from  62  column  inches  of  a  ...  and  he’s  an  old  man.  One  shelving.  Only  shelving  we  know 
“Horror  Show”  ad  in  the  cent  per  square  foot.  of  that  is  warped  enough  to  be 

Washington  Post  last  week.  The  Flush  door  seconds.  Some  used  as  guttering  too. 

unusual  ad  ran  on  a  page  with  might  be  wood,  some  hardboard  Metal  shed.  Under  the 

Peanuts,  Moon  Mullins,  Winnie  under  the  coating  of  scars,  mars,  scratches  and  dirt  is  a  coat  of 

Winkle,  Dennis  the  Menace,  the  scratches  and  patches  .  .  .  99c.  white  paint.  No  extra  charge 

Daily  Crossword  Puzzle  and 
other  comic  strips 

w’as  serious.  doesn’t  look  any  worse  when  it’s 

The  advertiser  is  the  Hech-  ( 

inger  Company  (“The  World’s  below  what  our  addled  buyer 
Most  Unusual  Lumber  and  paid  for  it  ...  ' 

Hardware  Stores”)  with  $1.09. 

branches  spotted  around  the  Hard  cement.  ngm. 

District  of  Columbia,  nearby  the  water  has  already  been 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  added,  thanks  to  our  negligence 

Here  is  the  way  this  paradise  during  the  last  rain.  Re¬ 
fer  Washington  area  do-it-your-  pulverize  it,  or  maybe  you  can 
selfers  is  moving  white  elephant  use  some  bag-shaped  cement 
and  miscellaneous  used  and  blocks  .  .  .  10c  a  bag. 
damaged  merchandise.  Believe  Warming  ovens.  They’re  most- 

it  or  not,  the  stuff  is  moving!  jy  jn  good  shape — mostly  made  ««  — 

Here  it  is!  A  brand-new  flop  for  baking  potatoes,  mostly  ,  v,  f  ^  f 

show,  bigger  than  “Cleopatra,”  didn’t  sell  at  86c.  There  were  18  hp<f  onW 

more  depressing  than  “Tobacco  around  the  other  day  .  .  .  44c  ® 

Road,”  starring  merehandise  each.  fragged  across  the  battlefields 

^“‘iry"ou7;nTcom;in  Sunday  older  than  “East  Lynne.”  They  .  ..  ,  ^ifsales  final  wl^don’t  want 

don’t  come  in  Monday.”  and  j!  *"*  returning  to 

“It  was  an  ultimatum.  Crude  ana  we  provea  u.  Lawm  mowers  ...  all  kinds,  haunt  us  again.  No  deliveries, 

but  powerful,”  is  the  way  the  Not  for  children  under  12  all  trade-ins,  guaranteed  to  be  We  don’t  want  to  mess  up  our 
Labor  Day  ad  of  the  Interna-  (unless  they  have  nioney).  Sorry  in  sad  shape  .  .  .  priced  from  trucks! 

tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers’  (cackle!)  No  mail  or  phone  $7.95.  Above  listing  is  just  a  small 

Union  (ILGWU)  will  describe  it.  orders.  Two  days  only  fnght-  Basement  wall  paint.  Put  it  sampling — we  have  much  more 
*  *  *  Friday  and  Sickening  Satur-  ^n  and  watch  it  peel  off!  All  but  the  stuff  isn’t  mentioned 

Created  by  The  Weston  Cnm-  day*  A  ^cnficial  tragedy  sorts  of  weird  colors  .  .  .  60%  here  because  this  is  a  family 
pany,  the  full-page  ad  has  its  own  created  and  pr^uced  by  our  newspaper  and  we’re  limited  in 

story  to  tell.  Dominant  theme  of  management.  Starts  today  at  Paneling.  We  think  ghosts  got  the  adjectives  we  can  use. 
the  ad  series  has  been  to  call  A.M. 

attention  to  inhuman  working  Buyers’ brainstorms  ...  Most 

conditions  in  the  garment— and  items  presented  here  are  rem-  §  V 

other  industries — years  ago  in  nants  of  unbelievably  bad  pur- 

contrast  with  union-made  im-  chases  by  our  great  team  of  .  M  s;,.:'  I  .  m  Vj 

provements  today.  buyers,  typified  by  the  sprightly  ■  T?V  L  ,  / 

Wexton’s  research  on  the  ac-  oid  gentleman  above,  (picture  -p 


Ad-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


‘Horror’  Ads  Move 
Tired  Merchandise 

By  Glenn  E.  Fant 


Always  on  Sunday? 

According  to  this  Labor  Day 
Weekend  ad  scheduled  for  more 
than  100  newspapers  throughout 


IF  you  aoN  T 
COME  IN 
SUNDAV 

dont  come 

IN  MONDAY. 


Split  bamboo  screen.  Dam-  built-in  dents, 

but  it  aged,  but  fortunately  this  stuff  Outdoor  lamp  posts.  No  lan- 

^ _ ; _ _  _ _ tem,  just  the  posts.  So  don’t 

damaged.  Now  priced  slightly  expect  too  much  light  from 

.  them.  How  about  one  for  near 

6'  by  15'  rolls  i'i*®  doghouse?  DeWalt  jointer 
fence.  If  you  don’t  know  what 

That’s  right  explain  it  to 

’  you.  But  it’s  so  cheap  it’s  a 
bargain  if  you  need  it  or  not. 

Clothes  hamper.  Bet  this  is 
a  gem,  because  we  discontinued 
this  line  years  ago.  Somebody 
passed  the  word  around  that 
these  used  to  sell  for  $12.95. 
We’ll  be  deliriously  happy  with 


THE 

MANAGEMENT 


NEW  LINEUP — Newly-elected  ofRcers  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  are  (left 
to  right):  Bruno  Michetti,  Newspaper  Advertising  Service,  treasurer; 
Robert  Slater,  Jann  &  Kelley,  president;  Chris  Tummner,  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  secretary;  Harry  Saltier,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  past  chapter  president;  and  Richard  Nichols,  New 
York  Times,  vicepresident. 
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,5an  ^Francisco 


Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


AD  AGENCIES 


Not  all  the  ad  agency  news  too  seriously.  We’re  still  speak- 
emanates  from  Madison  Avenue  ing  to  each  other.  And  I  guess 
— not  by  a  long  shot.  each  of  the  partners  thinks  the 

For  example,  Rippey,  Bender-  other  ten  are  pretty  good  ad 
son,  Bucknum  &  Co.,  Denver,  loon-  ’ 

Colo.,  largest  agency  in  the  The  partnership  also  is  un- 
Rocky  Mountains  West,  will  usual  for  its  business  philosophy 
mark  its  20th  anniversary  Sept.  — that  “group  judgment  is 
1  with  greetings  to  29  clients —  sounder  than  dominant  thinking 
among  the  largest  advertisers  9^  prima  donna” — and  for 
in  this  part  of  the  country — and  *ts  method  of  operation,  in  which 
a  party  for  the  45  employes  of  9,  partner  or  account  executive 
the  agency,  including  the  11  '  ^ 

partners. 

The  agrency  opened  September 
1,  1943,  as  Arthur  G.  Rippey  & 

Co.,  and  re-organized  under  its 
present  name  in  1946. 

The  partnership  of  11  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unique  for  its  size 
in  the  advertising  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agfencies  (4-A),  of  which  the 
company  has  been  a  member 
since  1950. 

“Maybe  there’s  safety  in  num-  as 
bers,”  Mr.  Rippey  said.  “With 

so  many  partners  around,  none  (Dec.  1944),  Clair  G.  Hender- 
of  us  is  likely  to  take  himself  son,  now  operating  head  of  the  called, 


PRETTY  GOOD  SCORE — ^Ten  out  of  II  !s  pretty  good  score  whn 
partners  in  Rippey,  Henderson,  Bucknum  &  Co.,  tried  to  get  togethsr 
at  one  time.  The  10  made  it  for  this  picture  marking  20th  anniversary 
Sept.  I  of  largest  ad  agency  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  Shown  Ith 
to  right  are:  Arthur  G.  Rippey,  founder;  Clair  G.  Henderson  and 
Gilbert  H.  Bucknum.  Rear,  H.  Bond  Badgley,  Robert  C.  Whitney,  Robert 
C.  Lochrie,  Harry  A.  Laiier,  Jr.,  James  S.  Holme,  John  H.  McLaglan, 
James  S.  Curd.  The  llth  partner,  Vern  R.  Ewing,  couldn't  make  thi 
scene. 


ideally  counsels  one  client,  some-  , 

times  two,  rarely  more  than  ^ 

three,  “so  he  can  be  a  specialist 
in  the  client’s  field.” 

Although  the  extent  of  each 
partner’s  monetary  participa-  agenc 
tion  in  ownership  of  the  business  A.  Lj 
varies,  he  has  an  equal  voice  Vem 
with  the  others  in  determina-  Robei 
tion  of  policy.  Jame 

In  the  order  in  which  they  John 
joined  the  firm,  the  partners  are  1954) ,  James 
Arthur  G.  Rippey,  the  founder  1955),  and  1 
(Sept.  1,  1943),  Gilbert  H.  (November,  1 
Bucknum  who  serves  primarily 

head  of  the  film  department  night  success. 
(Nov.  1944),  H.  Bond  Badgley 


Harry  Maxon,  Inc.,  and  Post-Keyes- 
,  1948),  Gardner,  Inc.,  advertising  agen- 
,  1948),  cies  have  been  agreed  upon,  a 
;.  1949),  move  which  will  result  in  a  firm 
1953),  billing  approximately  $85  rail- 
Feb.  1,  lion  annually. 

(Aug.  The  Maxon  agency,  founded 
Lochrie  in  Detroit  in  1929,  is  one  of  the 
country’s  oldest.  Post-Keyes* 
The  agency  was  not  an  over-  Gardner,  headquartered  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  one  of  the  coun- 
“It  took  us  three  years  to  get  try’s  fastest  growing  agencies, 
into  the  black,”  Mr.  Rippey  re-  Agency  officials  said  that  it  ^ 
‘because  we  wanted  to  may  take  some  time  to  complete 
offer  a  complete  service  and  the  the  legal  details  of  the  consoli- 
staff  to  carry  it  out.  We  really  dation,  but  said  that  both  agen- 
hung  out  our  shingle  when  the  cies  will  start  immediately  to 
first  major  account — Kuner-  provide  combined  services  to 
Empson — came  in.”  clients. 

Several  of  the  agency’s  clients  Of  the  total  annual  billings, 
today  have  branches  throughout  $35  million  will  be  in  Chicago, 
the  world.  Those  with  Denver  $35  million  in  New  York,  and 
headquarters  include  the  Ander-  approximately  $15  million  in 
son-independent  Co.,  Bluhill  Detroit  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Nevada  Inc.,  Capitol  Life  In-  agencies  number  among  their 
surance  Co.,  Centennial  Turf  clients  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Club,  Colorado  Flower  Growers  Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Pitts- 
Assn.,  the  Denver  Post,  Denver  burgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Field 
U.S.  National  Bank,  Fairmont  Enterprises  and  Hiram  Walker 
Cemetery  Assn.,  Gold  Bond  &  Sons. 

Stamp  Co.  (Denver  Division),  Principals  of  the  combined 
Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Idealite  Co.,  firm  include  Carl  M.  Post,  for- 
Jeppesen  &  Co.,  Kohler- McLister  mer  Foote-Cone  &  Belding  ex- 
Paint  Co.,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  ecutive;  Freeman  Keyes,  de- 
Howard  Lorton,  Inc. ;  Mountain  veloper  of  some  big  names  in  tv 
States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  radio;  C.  Terence  Clyne, 
Co.,  Puritan  Pie  Co.,  Ricken-  Maxon  executive  vicepresident, 
baugh  Cadillac  Co.;  Safeway  and  F.  Sewall  Gardner,  for  28 
Stores  (Denver  Division) ;  years  an  executive  with  Dancer- 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  Stone-  Fitzgerald-Sample, 
house  Signs  Inc.,  "Title  Guaranty  ♦  *  ♦ 

Co.  and  U.S.  Brewers  Assn.  Inc.  FIGHT  OVER  AGENCY 
Others  are  Bennett’s  Paint  o  t>  tut- 

Co.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Hy-Grade 

Lateratories  Inc.,  Grand  June-  ^  State  GOP  Chaiman  Robert 
tion;  Jayhawk  Fibre  Form  Co.,  Forsythe  has  asked  for  open 
Lawrence,  Kansas;  H.  C.  Price  competition  m  selection  of  an 
Co.,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma;  and  Mmnesotes 

stoffel  Seals  Corn  'Tuckahoe  advertising  which  can  amount  to 
Stoffel  Seals  Corp.,  Tuckahoe,  biennium. 

4,  «  «  The  account  was  given  to 

ArrivnF«5  Mvnrv  White,  Herzog  &  Nee,  which 

AGENCIES  MERGE  handled  the  campaign  ad- 

Chicago  vertising  for  Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag. 
Plans  for  consolidation  of  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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When 


you  think 
Pennsylvania, 
think  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh — 
and  Erie! 

•  Leader  in  population  growth 

•  Key  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

•  New  buildings,  industry  and 


customers 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 


(evening) 


The  Erie  News 


(morning) 


TheErieTimes-News 


(Sunday) 


The 

Teacher 


'The  Teacher”— a  Copley  News  Service  feature— is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  on 
Women’s  Pages  everywhere.  Written  with  humor,  pathos  and  common  sense  by 
Sallie  Janssen,  a  real  school  marm,  'The  Teacher”  recounts  her  day-to-day 
classroom  problems.  3  columns  weekly,  mailed  once  weekly.  For  sample  columns 
and  rate  information  contact  Remb^rt  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California,  or  phone  collect:  714-234-7111. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

Cartoon  Character 
Key  To  Teem  Ads 

using  poole<l  dollars  in  buying 
media. 

«  *  « 

RECORD  FOR  NORGE 

Chicago 

A  $1,600,000  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  spot  radio-tv  ad  campaign, 
(via  Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc.), 
biggest  in  its  history,  will  be 
used  by  Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Wamer  Corj}.  to  introduce  its 
Norge  14  automatic  washer. 

An  extensive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program  is  planned 
Including  a  one  and  two-fifths- 
page  ad  scheduled  for  Sept.  22 
in  This  Week,  Parade,  and  in¬ 
dependent  Sunday  supplements. 
In  distributor  headquarter  cities 
where  there  is  no  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement,  a  1,400-line  black  and 
white  newspaper  ad  listing 
dealers  is  scheduled. 

A  series  of  1,000  line  local 
newspaper  ads  to  be  run  over 
dealer  signature  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  month-long  cam¬ 
paign.  The  series  contains  10 
ads  to  be  run  between  Sept.  17 
and  Oct.  18,  although  specific 
dates  and  mats  may  be  varied 
for  local  conditions. 

The  ad  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  will  be  a  full  page  with 
the  adjoining  two-fifth  page  de¬ 
voted  to  dealer  listings.  In  the 
1,400  line  ROP  ad  for  distributor 
cities  where  supplements  are 
not  available,  400  lines  will  be 
devoted  to  dealer  listings. 

«  «  * 

OLD  CROW  Hl-nS 

Newspaper  versions  of  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers’  Old  Crow  full- 
color  magazine  ads  will  be 
carried  in  375  newspapers  with 
a  total  circulation  of  more  than 
34  million  readers  as  part  of  an 
all-out  mixed  drinks  campaign. 
Highlighting  the  newspaper 


MEMO:  To  ALL  Newspaper  Publishers 

The  CORFIELD  COMPANY 

Specialist*  in  Travel  and  Resort  Advertising 
Representing 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
THE  MONTREAL  GAZETTE 

Announces  removal  of  its  offices  to  newer  and  larger 
quarters  at 

310  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 

Inquiries  about  our  specialized  services  are  invited 


Newspapers,  radio-tv  and 
outdoor  advertising  (via  BBDO) 
will  be  u.sed  extensively  at  the 
local  level  to  promote  Teem,  the 
lemon  and  lime  drink  made  by 
Pepsi-Cola  Company,  according 
to  Philip  B.  Hinerfeld,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  advertising. 

Gerald  McBoing-Boing,  the 
animated  cartoon  character, 
will  be  the  “presenter”  and  focal 
point  of  the  new  campaign.  His 
unique  qualities  will  be  dis¬ 
played  in  newspapers  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  cartoon-strip-type 
ads.  Versions  of  the  four  and 
five  panel  cartoon-type  ads  are 
available  for  Sunday  color  comic 
insertions,  as  well  as  in  black 
and  white.  Additionally,  local 
bottlers  have  a  series  of  single 
column  cartoon  inserts  (see  cut) 
that  feature  Teem  and  Gerald 
McBoing-Boing  in  a  single  situ¬ 
ation. 

In  addition  to  local  adver¬ 
tising,  Teem  bottlers  in  adjacent 
franchises  will  participate  in 
area  and  regional  programs 


News-Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

economically  delivers 
98%  of  families  with 
more  buying  income 
For  details  contact: 
Story.  Irookt  S  Finity,  or 
Nows-Journal  Papors 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


♦THAT'S 
GERALD 
McBOING- 
BOING’S 
WAYOFSAYING 


Insurance  Agents’ 
Program  in  Papers 

Property  and  liability  insuiw-j! 
ance  agents  this  year  will  spon.. 
sor  a  million  dollar  promoi  ionaU 
campaign  stressing  their  serv¬ 
ices  and  those  of  the  capital 
stock  insurance  companie.s  they 
represent. 

The  program  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  National  A.ssocia*' 
tion  of  Insurance  Agents,  an 
organization  that  reprcsenttJ 
150,000  independent  insuraneat 
agents  throughout  the  country. 

The  activities  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  agents  will  be  highlighted 
during  Protection  Week,  Nov. 
10-16.  In  addition  to  a  large 
scale  national  advertising  pro. 
gram  that  week,  the  agents  will 
promote  observance  through  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  advertising. 

The  1,300  agents’  associations 
are  being  urged  to  sponsor  a 
Protection  Week  supplement  of 
news  and  feature  stories  about 
insurance  in  local  papers. 


is  the  headline  of  the  ad  in 
question.  It  merchandises  the 
theme  of  proper  leg  sizes,  and 
the  text  concludes  “Be  fanciful. 
Be  bright.  Be  danciful.  Be  light. 
Walk  away  with  the  convei’sa- 
tion.  You’re  wearing  it.” 

The  other  ad  promotes  the 
firm’s  “Figure-mates,”  a  panty 
girdle  matched  to  snap-on  seam¬ 
less  stretch  stockings. 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 
•  The  1963  International  New 
York  High  Fidelity  Music  Show 
is  launching  a  sophisticated  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  (via  G.  M. 
Basford  Co.)  aimed  at  inter¬ 
esting  women  as  well  as  men  in 
high  fidelity.  Black  and  white 
ads  are  scheduled  to  appear  in 
Cue,  Time  (Metro  Edition),  New 
Yorker,  New  York  Times,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  and  New  York  Post. 
The  High  Fidelity  Music  Show 
is  sponsored  by  The  Institute 
of  High  Fidelity,  Inc.,  and  will 
also  be  used  as  part  of  the  sales  be  held  Sept.  11-15  at  the  N.  Y. 
promotion  to  decorate  counters  Trade  Show  Bldg, 
and  floor  stackings.  Rolls  are  *  *  * 

being  supplied  to  salesmen  for  •  Three  new  products  have 
use  in  trade  calls.  Flat  stacks  joined  the  line  of  items  sold 
of  pre-cut  pre-prints  will  be  under  the  Comstock  Foods  label, 
supplied  to  stores  as  bottle  Comstock,  a  division  of  The 
wrappers.  Borden  Company,  now  is  intro- 

*  *  *  ducing  Rice  Pudding,  Spanish 

STOCKING  .ADS  Rice  Dinner,  and  Creole  Style 

“Learn  the  new  language  of  Macaroni.  All  three  are  canned 
legs”  is  the  suggestion  leading  foods  that  were  previously 
off  one  of  two  ads  in  a  cam-  available  in  limited  markets 
paign  being  launched  almost  under  the  company’s  Menner’s 
simultaneously  in  30  key-city  brand.  All  three  products  are 
Sunday  supplements  and  four  being  introduced  nationally 
national  magazines  (via  Hocka-  through  food  brokers.  Newspa- 
day  Associates)  for  Belle-  per  advertising  is  scheduled  to 
Sharmeer.  introduce  the  products  in  se- 

“Belle-Sharmeer  Spoken  Here”  lected  markets. 


SOMETHING 
TO  CHEER  ABOUT! 
CLEAN-1ASTING 


JUST  ON  THE 
LIGHT  SIDE 
OF  LEMON 
AND  LIME 


PRODUCT 
OF 

PEPSI-COLA 
COMPANY 


O  1963,  PErCI•C0L^  COMPANY 


phase  will  be  Hi-Fi  new.spaper 
color  ads,  rolls  of  which  will 
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HEARST  IS  FIRST 

IN  BiaHT  mnPORTAIiT  BIARKBTS 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


IN  ALBANY.  .  .  The  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News  have  the 
largest  morning  and  evening  circulations  in  Northeastern  New  York. 

IN  BALTIMORE  .  .  .  The  News-Post  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

IN  BOSTON  ..  .  The  Record  American  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  all  of  New  England. 

IN  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  .  The  Herald-Examiner  has  the  largest  daily 
circulation  in  the  largest  county  in  the  largest  state. 

IN  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  The  Journal-American  has  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  the  nation’s  No.  1  market. 

IN  SAN  ANTONIO...  The  Light  has  the  largest  daily  circulation  in 
Southwestern  Texas. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO...  The  morning  Examiner  and  the  evening 
News  Call  Bulletin  offer  the  largest  “one-buy”  daily  circulation  package  in 
Northern  California. 

I N  SEATTLE  .  .  .  The  Post-Intelligencer  has  the  largest  morning  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

P.  S.  /  The  New  York  Mirror  has  the  second  largest  daily  circulation  in 
America. 


*  Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertisinir  Service  Inc. 


SmaU  Effect 
On  Ads  Seen 
In  Bank  Gall 

Washington 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
James  J.  Saxon  will  ask  Con- 
fifress  to  reduce  bank  calls  from 
four  to  two  per  year  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  an  advisory  group  to 
ease  record-keeping  burdens  of 
small  banks. 

If  approved  by  Congress,  it 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  re¬ 
quired  advertising  of  national 
banks  on  statement  of  condition. 

Since  early  this  year  the  na¬ 
tional  banks  have  had  the  option 
of  publishing  statements  twice  a 
year  instead  of  four  times  — 
provided  they  print  comparative 
figrures  for  two  quarters  they  re¬ 
port  on. 

“We  don’t  think  too  many 
have  taken  the  option,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  Mr.  Saxon. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers’  Association  said 
the  new  rule,  if  approved  by 
Congress,  “would  mean  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  of  statements 
of  condition.” 

Affected  by  the  new  rule 
would  be  some  4,500  national 
banks  that  are  subject  to  Comp- 


FOR 

YOURSELF 

build  prestige  for 
your  own  newspaper 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
STUDY  MISSIONS.  INC. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


troller  of  Currency  calls.  The 
6,700  state  banks  report  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp. 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Saxon 
said  the  new  rule,  if  adopted, 
would  have  little  impact  on  bank 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

“We  think  it  would  have 
minimal  effect,”  he  said.  “Bank 
advertising  has  grown  tremen¬ 
dously  in  the  last  10  years.  Dis¬ 
play  advertising  by  banks  has 
largely  replaced,  or  supple¬ 
mented  legal  type  advertising. 
And  banks  have  gone  far  be¬ 
yond  just  fulfilling  statutory  re¬ 
quirements  of  publication.” 

Savings  and  loan  associations, 
he  added,  also  have  gone  into 
display  advertising  “in  a  big 
way.” 

■The  timing  of  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Saxon 
indicated  that  he  expects  no  ac¬ 
tion  by  Congress  until  next  year. 
It  is  based  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  of  last 
year  when  a  bankers’  group  said 
bank  calls  are  a  “real  burden” 
on  smaller  banks,  already  del¬ 
uged  with  requirements  for  re¬ 
ports. 


Ad  Agencies 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Mr.  Forsythe  has  asked  the 
governor  not  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Silent  on  the  issue  are  officers 
of  White,  Herzog  &  Nee,  and 
other  agencies  that  have  made 
presentations,  including  Camp- 
bell-Mithun,  Knox-Reeves,  Bozell 
&  Jacobs,  Willis  &  Borg  and 
Erwin,  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan.  Under  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernor  Elmer  Andersen  the  ac¬ 
count  was  handled  by  Campbell- 
Mithun. 

«  «  * 

GA.  NAMES  D’ARCY 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company 
has  been  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  handle  the  State  advertising 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

1MI  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Air  France  Account 
Switched  to  Paris 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  has  resigned  the  Air 
France  advertising  account. 

Henri  G.  Marescot,  general 
manager  of  Air  France’s  North, 
Central  American  and  Carib¬ 
bean  Division,  said  the  decision 
was  reached  by  the  agency  as 
a  result  of  Air  France’s  policy 
outlining  the  necessity  for  a 
closer  cooperation  with  the  air¬ 
line’s  Paris  headquarters  in  the 
creation  of  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  image. 

Since  this  affects  the  creative 
concept  of  Air  France  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  United  States 
BBDO’s  participation  in  the 
creation  of  advertisements  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  agency  has 
not  as  yet  been  made  by  Air 
France. 

account  for  Georgia  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year. 

Jack  Minter,  department  di¬ 
rector,  said:  “Out  of  nine  pre¬ 
sentations  D’Arcy  was  chosen 
as  having  the  most  impressive 
concept  of  the  needs  of  this 
department.  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Company  has  been  active  in 
Georgia  since  1923.” 

He  said  “Georgia  will  spend 
$200,000  on  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  tourist  promotion 
advertising  in  the  present  fiscal 
year.  An  additional  advertising 
sum  will  be  requested  by  the 
department  when  the  Georgia 
Legislature  meets  in  January,” 
Mr.  Minter  said. 

«  *  * 

WESTON  SELECTED 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Weston  Associates,  a  Man¬ 
chester  advertising  agency,  has 
been  selected  by  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Department  of  Resources 
and  Economic  Development  to 
handle  the  state’s  $75,000  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  it  has  been 
announced  by  John  Rowe, 
DRED  commissioner.  The  pro¬ 
posed  contract  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  and 
Council. 

The  Weston  agency,  which 
handled  the  New  Hampshire 
advertising  account  for  four 
years,  from  1956  through  1959, 
was  chosen  to  be  concerned  only 
with  media  advertising,  since 
the  DRED  advisory  commission 
decided  that  any  special  public 
relations  work  for  the  state  will 
continue  to  be  handled  by  Nor¬ 
man  Odell  Associates  of  New 
York  City  provided  the  budget 
will  permit  continuation  of  a 
program  which  the  firm  handled 
“very  successfully”  last  winter 
and  spring. 

The  advertising  firm  of  Orr, 
Pope  &  Moulton  of  Concord,  now 
under  contract  with  the  eco¬ 


nomic  development  depar  nent, 
has  been  handling  a  s  pecial 
advertising  program  this  sum- 
mer  for  the  State  Division  of 
Parks.  It  has  involved  cfiiefly 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
in  New  Hampshire. 

«  «  « 

MORRELL  REALIGNS 

Chicago 

John  Morrell  &  Co.,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fourth  largest  meat  packer, 
announced  this  week  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  assignments  among  its 
existing  advertising  agencies. 

Shifting  to  Geyer,  Morey, 
Ballard’s  Chicago  office  will  be 
the  Red  Heart  Pet  Foods  ac¬ 
count,  formerly  handled  by  John 
W.  Shaw  Advertising,  Chicago. 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  will  now 
handle  all  of  the  company’s 
Grocery  Products  Division  pr^- 
ucts,  including  Broadcast  Can¬ 
ned  Meats  and  Red  Heart  Dog 
and  Cat  food  products. 

Shaw  will  continue  to  handle 
all  national  advertising  on  Mor¬ 
rell  Pride  fresh,  smoked  and 
canned  meats,  plus  several 
regional  campaigns. 

"The  new  assignments  are 
effective  Nov.  1. 

«  *  * 

NEW  AGENCY  BORN 

A  new  creative  advertising 
agency,  Jacobs  Gibson  Vogel, 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  in  New 
York.  Principals  are  the  second 
creative  group  from  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach,  Inc.,  who  have  left  to 
form  their  own  agency.  The  first, 
three  years  ago,  when  Fred 
Papert  formed  Papert  Koenig 
Lois,  Inc. 

Principals  of  JGV  are  Cay 
Gibson  and  Murray  Jacobs,  for 
eight  years  copy  and  art  heads 
of  Doyle  Dane  Bembach’s  sales 
promotion  department,  and  H.  A. 
Vogel,  former  DDB  account 
executive. 

No  DDB  accounts  are  being 
wooed  or  taken. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Philip  Morris  has  assigned 
its  Clark  Gum  Co.  division  ac¬ 
count  to  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  for  Clark’s  Teaberry, 
Tendermint,  Cinnamon,  Di-et, 
and  other  brands.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Ross  R. 
Millhiser,  vicepresident,  director 
of  marketing  for  the  diversified, 
major  cigaret  manufacturer. 
Clark,  acquired  last  Spring  by 
Philip  Morris,  was  previously 
handled  by  Gardner  Advertising. 

The  Burnett  agency  has  been 
associated  with  Philip  Morris 
since  late  1954,  when  the  famous 
Marlboro  advertising  campaign 
was  developed  for  the  company’s 
leading  filter  brand.  The  Marl¬ 
boro  advertising  concept  had  a 
great  influence  on  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  won  for  Philip 
Morris  and  Leo  Burnett  a  num¬ 
ber  of  citations  and  awards. 
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FirNl  in  FirMl  in  nwiirtlM 


Che  Sueeede  in  Italia?*  You  could  ask  this 

question  of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  and  it  would  be  a  toss-up  as  to  which  would  give  you  the 
more  informed  answer. 


You  may  recognize  the  man  on  the  left:  he’s  Italy’s  former  Premier  Amintore  Fanfani,  whose 
credentials  as  a  man  who  knows  Italy  and  Italians  are  established  by  his  widely-acknowledged 
reputation  for  single-handedly  keeping  Italy’s  traditionally  volatile  political  system  on  an  even  keel. 


His  friend’s  face  is  probably  not  familiar  to  you,  although  if  you  were  a  confirmed  Washington 

Post  reader  you’d  recognize  his  name  immedi- 
ately:  He’s  Leo  Wollemborg,  The  Washington 
Post’s  correspondent  in  Rome.  You  could 
(although  he  probably  wouldn’t  like  it)  address 
him  as  Dr.  Wollemborg  in  deference  to  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Rome;  you  would  find 
out  (if  you  took  the  trouble  to  look  it  up)  that 
he  lectured  on  International  Affairs  at  Columbia. 
All  this,  however,  is  incidental  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best-informed  correspondents  in 
Italy.  This  picture  is  one  clue  to  how  he  got 
that  way;  it  typifies  the  friendly  and  informal 
relationship  he  has  with  Italian  leaders  in  every 
field.  Italians  in  every  walk  of  life  talk  to  Leo 
Wollemborg,  and  Leo  listens,  thinks  and  draws 
conclusions — informed  conclusions  that  he  passes 
on  to  Washington  Post  readers. 


i  Leo  Wollemborg  is  an  exceptional  foreign 

correspondent,  and  a  prime  example  of  the 
caliber  of  newspapermen  who  serve  Washington  Post  readers  in  the  capitals  of  the  world.  People 
like  Waverley  Root  in  Paris,  Tom  Streithorst  in  Brussels,  Flora  Lewis  in  London,  Russell  Howe 
in  Dakar,  Selig  Harrison  in  New  Delhi,  and  Robert  Estabrook,  who  makes  all  of  Europe  his  beat. 
Add  to  these  the  correspondents  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service  and 
the  ten  wire  services  which  report  foreign  news  to  The  Washington  Post,  and  you’ll  understand 
why  few  other  newspapers  in  the  world  are  able  to  bring  their  readers  broader  or  deeper  coverage 
of  world  events.  *what’8  going  on  in  Italy? 


There  U  no  other  city  in  the  world  where  accurate, 
complete  re/iorting  of  world  and  national  newt  it 
more  im/Htrtant  than  in  W'athington  .  .  .  and  the 
W'athington  Pott  doet  the  job. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Religious  Press  Has 
50,000,000  Readers 


By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  IN  AMER¬ 
ICA.  By  Robert  Lekachman,  Mar¬ 
tin  E.  Marty,  John  G.  Deedy  Jr., 
David  W.  Silverman.  Holt.  Rine¬ 
hart  and  Winston,  184  pages,  ^pt. 
12.  $4. 


The  reli^ous  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (1,500  periodicals  with  50,- 
000,000  circulation)  is  influen¬ 
tial  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  secular  public. 

Audience  Analysis 

In  the  first  book-length  study 
of  church  -  related  journalism, 
four  writers  separately  under¬ 
take  to  provide  a  brief  history 

Hallmark: 

Universal  stomp  of 
fine  craftsmanship 


What’s  in  a  name,  anyway? 

We  think  there's  plenty  in 
ours.  Let's  take  o  look  at  NEA's 
name  segment  by  segment. 

NEWSPAPER  — that's  our 
raison  d'etre,  our  racket. 

ENTERPRISE— what  a  middle 
name!  How  can  you  beat  it? 

ASSOCIATION  —  "combina¬ 
tion  for  o  common  purpose"  says 
the  dictionary.  I'd  amend  that: 
"combination  for  on  uncommon 
purpose." 

Now  then,  altogether 
—NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
ASSOCIATION! 

We  still  get  moil  addressed 
to  the  name  we  shed  five  yeors 
ogo  (NEA  Service)  and  every  so 
often  somebody  confuses  us  with 
the  Notional  Educotion  Associ- 
otion  or  the  National  Editorial 
Associotion.  Each  o  fine  outfit  in 
its  way,  which  isn't  ours. 

We  don't  mind  too  much  if 
they  don't.  Just  so  long  os  most 
of  the  people,  most  of  the  time, 
remember  that  there's  only  one 
big  NEA  in  NEWSPAPER  FEA- 
TURES  and  thot  our  hollmark  is 
ENTERPRISE. 


/  President  and  Editor 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


of  journalism  within  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  communities  along  with 
an  analysis  of  the  audience 
served. 

Here  is  balanced  and  provoca¬ 
tive  comment  on  the  role  of  re¬ 
ligious  journals  in  handling  is¬ 
sues  of  political  delicacy  such 
as  church-state  relations,  com¬ 
munism,  integration,  interna¬ 
tional  politics. 

Martin  E.  Marty,  a  Lutheran 
minister  in  Elk  Grove,  Ill.,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Christian 
Century  and  author  of  several' 
books  on  religion,  writes  on 
“The  Protestant  Press”;  John 
G.  Deedy  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Catholic  and  regu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  America^  the 
Sign,  Catholic  World  and  Ave 
Maria,  writes  on  “The  Catholic 
Press”;  David  W.  Silverman, 
rabbi  of  the  Conservative  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
United  Synagogue  Review,  and 
contributor  to  Judaism,  Con¬ 
servative  Judaism,  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Forum,  writes  on  “The  Jew¬ 
ish  Press”;  Robert  Lekachman, 
professor  of  economics  at  Bar¬ 
nard  College,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  study  commission  on 
Religion  and  the  Free  Society, 
established  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  writes  the  concluding 
commentary  on  “The  Secular 
Uses  of  the  Religious  Press.” 

6  Outstanding  Journals 

Prof.  Lekachman,  unattached 
author-at-large  in  this  useful 
and  unusual  project,  points  up 
the  basic  concern  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  press  interpret  its  own 
role  by  the  same  standards  that 
it  employs  in  commenting  on 
the  secular  community.  He  se¬ 
lects  six  outstanding  religious 
journals  for  this  accolade: 

“At  their  best,  these  journals 
enable  open-minded  outsiders  in 
the  community  to  perceive  grave 
public  issues  in  a  framework 
different  from  that  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  magazine  or  newspaper. 

“My  own  reading  leads  me  to 
include  in  this  small  group  two 
Catholic  organs,  America  and 
the  Commonweal.  Among  Prot¬ 
estant  journals,  the  Christian 
Century  by  all  odds  is  the  best- 
known  journal  of  its  kind,  but 
Christianity  and  Crisis  has  at¬ 
tracted  a  small  yet  influential 
audience  whose  size  is  steadily 
growing.  Commentary,  spon¬ 


sored  and  supported  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  literary  product  that 
religious  journalism  has  cre¬ 
ated.  More  recently  a  well- 
edited  rival,  Midstream,  has 
been  gracing  the  scene.  These 
periodicals  have  achieved  the 
greatest  visibility,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  enjoy  a  measure  of 
circulation  beyond  the  various 
communities  to  which  they  di¬ 
rectly  address  themselves.  In 
some  sense,  at  least,  they  speak 
to  all  of  American  society. 

Best  and  Worst 

“At  their  best,  the  religious 
journals  supplement  their  secu¬ 
lar  rivals.  At  their  worst,  they 
are  irrelevant. 

“I  am  disappointed,  finally  not 
in  the  literary  standards  of  the 
best  religious  journals,  but  in 
their  too-frequent  incapacity  to 
sound  a  clear  religious  note  in 
the  public  dialogue.” 

This  analytical  study  of  a 
complex  and  confusing  field  of 
publishing  causes  the  casual 
secular  reader  to  conclude  that 
in  all  probability  Mr.  Marty  is 
correct  in  his  critique:  “There 
are  too  many  saying  too  little 
of  consequence  to  too  few.”  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  reader 
concludes  that  this  valuable  vol¬ 
ume  says  much  of  consequence 
about  an  oblique  and  obscure 
offshoot  of  the  press. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

MltlOlHllllfflBlllllllfllliim 

“Eight  Men  Out:  The  Black 
Sox  and  the  1919  World  Series” 
(Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
$4.95),  by  Eliot  Asinof,  tells  the 
complete  story  of  the  major  and 
historic  American  scandal  which 
made  big  sports  news  in  the 
1920s.  Illustrations  include  a 
New  York  Times  page  one  head¬ 
line  treatment  of  the  scandal. 

A  biography  for  older  children 
in  September  will  be  “Miracle 
Man  of  Printing:  Ottmar  Mer- 
genthaler,”  by  I,  E.  Levine 
(Messner.  $3.25),  giving  the 
story  of  the  invention  of  the 
Linotype  machine. 

When  a  shortened  newspaper 
serial  of  “A  Precocious  Auto¬ 
biography”  by  the  celebrated 
young  Soviet  poet,  Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko,  appeared  last 
Spring  in  L’Express  in  Paris  it 
was  a  literary  sensation.  Now 
the  full  book  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  Eight  pages  of  photographs. 
$3.50)  is  receiving  a  big  play 
on  book  pages  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  U,  S. 


Merrill  Folsom,  New  York 
Times  reporter,  gives  dramatic, 
amusing  and  tragic  events  in 
more  than  50  of  the  country's 
finest  homes  in  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Mansions’’  (Hastings 
House.  Oct.  14.  $10). 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
22-year-old  grandson  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  and  son  of 
Randolph  Churchill,  journalist 
and  author,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Random  House  to 
write  a  travel  book  about  a  re¬ 
cent  40-country  journey.  He  has 
done  a  three-month  writing 
stint  on  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  plans  to  be  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Peking  next  year. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  pilot  of 
small  planes.  He  remarked  that 
journalism  and  politics  are  about 
the  only  businesses  in  his  family 
in  discussing  his  ambition  for  a 
career  in  political  journalism. 

The  second  novel  by  Robert 
E.  Cormier,  wire  editor,  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  will  be 
published  Sept.  25  under  title 
of  “A  Little  Raw  On  Monday 
Mornings”  (Sheed  &  Ward).  His 
first  novel  was  “Now  And  At 
The  Hour,”  published  in  1960. 

Selected  articles  from  the 
widely  read  Mel  Ellis  column, 
“Notes  from  Little  Lakes,” 
which  has  appeared  for  years  in 
the  recreation  section  of  the 
Sunday  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  have  been  assembled  in  a 
book  available  to  the  public 
through  the  Journal  (214  pages. 
$1  at  Journal  Public  Service 
Bureau;  by  mail,  $1.25). 

A  provocative  book  expected 
this  Fall  is  “Advertising:  A 
New  Approach,”  by  Walter 
Taplin  (Little,  Brown.  Oct.  22. 
$5) 

J.  Donald  Adams,  whose  by¬ 
line  page  on  the  inside  front 
cover  of  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  has  long  been 
known  to  readers,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston  Oct.  28.  His  book  is 
“The  Magic  and  Mystery  of 
Words”  and  in  it  Mr.  Adams 
relates  some  highly  interesting 
tales  about  the  derivations  of 
such  curious  group  designations 
as  a  gaggle  of  geese,  an  exalta¬ 
tion  of  larks,  a  shrewdness  of 
apes.  In  the  easy,  amusing  style 
which  makes  his  weekly  column 
“Speaking  of  Books”  popular 
Mr.  Adams  speculates  on  the 
origins  of  phrases  and  their 
changes  (e.g.  “God  be  with 
you”  which  became  “Goodbye” 
and  then  “bye,  bye  now”).  Holt 
also  has  signed  a  contract  for 
Mr.  A  d  a  m  s’  autobiography, 
“The  Rough  and  the  Smooth,” 
which  will,  as  well,  be  a  literary 
history  of  New  York  for  the 
last  50  years. 
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Phone  CE  6-1333 


Pereira  &  Associates  •  316  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


^  ibacomtr  Sw 


HERE'S  AN 
INTERESTING 
LETTER  .  .  . 


Ih«‘  Province 


Webster  defined 
the  word  “authority” 
as  “the  power 
derived  from 
opinion,  respect, 
or  esteem.” 


14th  August  1963 


Th«  Publisher, 
Bdltor  6  Publisher, 
eso  Third  Avenue, 
Hew  York,  N.Y. 


Sounds  like  a 
page  right  out 
of  our  own  book. 


In  the  August  10th  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  there  is  a  story  on  our  projected  new 
building  to  house  both  of  Vancouver's  dailies. 
The  article  is  accoapanied  by  an  artist’s  sketch. 


The  story  is  correct  except  that  it 
credits  the  design  to  oux  engineer,  Duncan 
McBwen.  McBwen  has  worked  closely  with  the 
designers,  but  in  actual  fact  the  architects  and 
engineers  for  the  building  axe  Pereira  and 
Associates  of  Chicago. 

I  eight  say  that  «hi  aure  so  delighted 
with  Pereira's  efforts  that  we  consider  your 
credit  to  our  own  staff  high  flattery  indeed. 

At  the  saee  tine,  X  would  be  obliged  if  you  would 
correct  this  inforeation. 


Wc  arc  pleased 
to  reproduce  this 
letter  and  it 
should  be  of 
interest  to  any 
publisher 
who  plans  the 
construction 
of  a  new  building 
in  the  future. 


B.  Benson 


The  picture  on  the 
left  was  printed 
by  E&P,  page  55, 
August  10,  1963. 


The  letter  above, 
is  reprinted  to 
correct  the 
impression  that 
the  design  was 
credited  to  others 


7  MILLION-DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER  BUILDING 

FOR  PACIFIC  PRESS  LIMITED,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

DESIGNED  BY  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  and  Engineers  specializing  in  newspaper  building  construction  since  1924 


PROMOTION 


‘Week’  Participation 
A  Cinch  With  Kit 


By  George  Wilt 


Ideas,  ad  copy,  speeches,  art: 
they’re  all  included  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  promotion  kit  pre¬ 
pared  for  1963  Newspaper  Week 
(Oct.  13-19).  Even  a  newspaper 
with  no  promotion  department 
at  all  will  find  it  easy  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  annual  “week” 
by  making  use  of  this  well- 
balanced  package. 

Last  year’s  slogan,  “News¬ 
papers  make  a  big  difference  in 
people’s  lives”  is  paraphrased, 
“Promotion  makes  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  Newspapers’  lives,”  by 
John  RIatt,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Newspapers,  who  came  out  of 
what  he  laughingly  refers  to  as 
retirement  to  assemble  the  pro¬ 
motion  packet. 

“Many  newspaper  people 
greet  National  Newspaper  Week 
with  a  big  yawn,  but  we  are 
trying  to  de-emphasize  the 
‘Week’  this  year  and  emphasize 
the  role  of  newspapers  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life,”  says  Mr.  Blatt. 


“It  seems  to  many  of  us  that 
every  newspaper  would  benefit 
from  setting  one  week  a  year 
aside  to  brag  a  little  about  its 
place  in  the  community  and  in 
the  way  of  life  known  as  Amer¬ 
ican.  We  think  that  October  13 
to  19  would  be  a  good  time  to 
tell  the  American  public  how 
lucky  they  are  that  they  have 
free  newspapers,”  he  added. 


Poster  by  ('.aniff 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employert 
Special  Excest  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 
For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Pe*chtre«.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  175  W  Jeckson 
NEW  YORK,  lit  John 


The  inside  of  the  handsome 
file  folder  containing  the  pro¬ 
motion  material  carries  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  poster,  drawn  for 
the  occasion  by  Milton  Caniff. 
Copies  of  the  poster  are  avail¬ 
able  at  moderate  cost  through 
state  press  associations. 

A  summary  sheet  lists  the 
contents  of  the  complete  pack¬ 
age,  including  four  pages  of 
“promotion  idea”  sheets,  for  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments;  attractive 
in-paper  promotion  advertise¬ 
ments  available  from  Metro, 
Multi-Ad,  Stamps-Conhaim- 
Whitehead,  Publishers  Idea  Ex¬ 
change,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  rop  color  service.  Re¬ 
prints  of  the  ads,  created  in  the 
promotion  departments  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal, 
and  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and 
Register-Republic  are  included. 

A  page  of  ideas  is  also  pre¬ 
sented  for  promoting  News- 
paperboy  Day,  Saturday,  Oc¬ 
tober  19.  A  suggested  talk  to  be 
given  during  the  week,  adapted 
from  a  speech  by  Lloyd  Wendt, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  American, 


SHAPIRO 


Henry  Shapiro  has  been  chief  of  UPI’s 
Moscow  bureau  since  1939.  He’s  the 
dean  of  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Soviet  capital. 


Shapiro’s  fluency  in  Russian  and  his 
knowledge  of  Soviet  affairs  give  him  a 
distinct  advantage  in  covering  what  is 
probably  the  toughest  beat  in  the  world. 
No  other  newsman  writes  with  such 
authority  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  luncheon 
last  December,  offers  some  good 
material  ready  to  be  swiped  for 
use  at  a  school  assembly  pro¬ 
gram,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  or  civic 
meeting. 

A  four-page  folder  suggests 
how  to  get  school  paper  editors, 
to  cooperate,  recommends  a 
“Newspaper  in  the  classroom 
program,”  and  even  includes  a 
sample  letter  and  release. 

A  two-page  Clip  Sheet  pro¬ 
vides  news  stories  by  top  by¬ 
liners,  features,  editorials,  car¬ 
toons,  and  fillers. 

Mats  of  the  slogan  cut  and 
the  editorial  cartoons  round  out 
the  package. 

Representatives  of  18  national 
newspaper  organizations  have 
been  appointed  to  plan  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  observ’ation  of 
National  Newspaper  Week.  Co- 
chairmen  are  Ben  Blackstock, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  and 
Clarence  Harding,  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Helge 
Holm,  circulation  director  of  the 
Daily  OklalvovMin  and  Times  is 
national  chairman  for  National 
Newspaperboy  Day. 

ANPA  Newspaper  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  has  sent  1750  daily 
newspapers  color  pre-prints  of 
the  seventh  in  its  series  of  comic 
strips  encouraging  wider  public 
understanding  of  newspapers. 

The  new  comic  strip  was  re¬ 
leased  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  strip  was  drawn  by 
cartoonist  Virgil  Partch  and  is 
titled  “The  Big  Difference.” 

The  name  comes  from  the 
permanent  slogan,  “Newspapers 
Make  a  BIG  Difference  in 
People’s  Lives.” 

Free  mats  of  the  strip  are 
being  made  available  to  all  daily 
newspapers  in  both  black  and 
white  and  full  color  in  one-third 
page,  one-half  page  and  full 
page  tabloid. 

The  Partch  cartoon  was  pre¬ 
pared  through  the  cooperation 
of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  of  Newspaper  Comics 
Council,  co-sponsors  with  ANPA 
Newspaper  Information  Service 
of  the  entire  comic  strip  series. 

Comic  strip  No.  6  featured 
Chester  Gould’s  Dick  Tracy  and 
“Junior”  and  explained  why 
young  people  should  seek  news¬ 
paper  careers.  Black  and  white 
mats  of  this  strip  are  still  avail¬ 
able  on  request  from  ANPA 
Newspaper  Information  Service. 

The  National  Newspaper 
Week  Partch  cartoon  is  also 
available  to  weekly  newspapers 
through  their  state  and  regional 
press  associations. 


“By  Henry  Shapiro”— another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  I\*ess  International 


drama  critic  and  entertainment 
editor  for  the  Toronto  (Ont) 
Telegram..  The  brochure  carries 
the  headline,  “How  I  became  a 
night  owl  for  the  Telegram.” 


DENMARK — A  24-page  book¬ 
let,  “Facts  About  Denmark," 
has  been  released  by  three  of 
Denmark’s  leading  publishers. 
Copies  of  the  interesting  little 
booklet,  profusely  illu.strated 
and  containing  a  wide  variety 
of  information,  are  available 
from  Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.,  in¬ 
ternational  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Powers 
organization  at  551  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATOR’S  KIT  —  The 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  is  in  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tributing  what  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Omer  J.  Shively  Jr.,  calls 
his  “Educator’s  Kit.”  The  heavy, 
cover-stock  folder  contains  a 
listing  and  brief  description  of 
the  12  basic  programs  offered 
to  schools  by  the  Wilmington 
newspapers.  One  of  the  most 
successful  innovations  is  the 
“Journalism  Clinic”  program 
initiated  last  January^  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  the  two-week  “News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom”  pro¬ 
gram  developed  as  a  course  of 
basic  instruction.  A  30-page 
Teacher’s  Guide  and  18-page 
Student’s  Guide  are  included  in 
the  portfolio.  Other  programs 
and  services  outlined  in  the  kit 
being  distributed  to  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools 
are:  sample  ballots  distributed 
during  state  and  national  elec¬ 
tions,  monthly  film  programs, 
student  and  teacher  scholar¬ 
ships,  plant  tours,  speeches  and 
personal  appearances  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper  staff,  and 
movies  and  filmstrips,  plus  spe¬ 
cial  materials  made  available 
for  specific  events. 


COOKBOOKLETS  —  Visitors 
totheNARGUS  (retail  grocers) 
convention  in  Detroit  recently, 
were  welcomed  with  “Partytirae 
Cookbooklets”  published  for  the 
delegates  by  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News.  They  were  created  by 
Kay  Kopera,  household  editor. 


NEW  PM — Harland  Zeve  has 
been  named  promotion  manager 
of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  Mr.  Zeve  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  employed  in  the 
promotion  departments  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  the  Milwaukee 
SentineL 


NIGHT  OWL  —  A  four-page 
promotion  folder  uses  a  comic 
strip  technique  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  Alex  Barris  became 


RESEARCHER  NAMED  — 
Alan  L  Gould  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  research  manager  of  the 
Detroit  News.  Mr.  Gould  comes 
to  the  News  from  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co. 
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COLLEGIAN 

He’s  a  student  at  General  Motors  Institute.  Today,  he’s  absorbed  in  higher  mathematics. 
Tomorrow,  perhaps  Plato  and  Aristotle . . .  political  theory  and  psychology  . . .  humanities 
and  economics— in  short,  whatever  makes  for  a  well-rounded  education.  Next  week,  he 
may  be  on  the  job  in  an  automobile  plant.  Twenty-four  hundred  other  students  like  him 
are  studying  to  be  electrical,  mechanical  or  industrial  engineers,  in  one  of  the  world’s 
most  unusual  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

During  their  first  four  college  years  at  GMI,  students  alternate  between  six  weeks  of  inten¬ 
sive  study  at  GMI  and  six  weeks  of  paid  work  at  one  of  133  General  Motors  operations 
across  the  nation  and  in  Canada.  Their  fifth  year  is  entirely  in  the  field  .  .  .  preparing 
bachelor  theses  based  on  actual  engineering  projects  of  their  sponsoring  GM  divisions. 

Since  its  small  beginning,  37  years  ago,  GMI  has  graduated  6,000  engineers.  The  great 
majority  chose  to  remain  with  General  Motors  and  today  are  employed  in  a  wide  range  of 
technical  and  managerial  positions  in  GM  plants  throughout  the  world.  The  educationsil 
investment  in  these  people  has  been  a  beneficial  one — not  only  for  them  and  for  General 
Motors — but  for  the  many  communities  where  they  now  work  £md  live. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


What  you  should  know 
about  the  Independent  Telephone  Industry 


by  Albert  H.  Gordon* 

SENIOR  PARTNER 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.** 

The  United  States  has  achieved  under 
the  competitive  enterprise  system  the 
largest  and  best  communications  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  world. 

With  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population,  the  U.  S.  has  52  per  cent  of 
all  the  world's  telephones. 

The  U.  S.  telephone  industry  is  made 
up  of  the  Bell  System  and  2,800  other 
(non-Bell)  telephone  operating  compa¬ 
nies.  These  2,800  companies  are  called 
Independents. 


All  telephone  equipment  is  compati¬ 
ble,  permitting  instant  interconnection 
of  Independent  and  Bell  lines  on  long 
distance  calls.  There  are  cross-licensing 
agreements  between  Bell  and  Independ¬ 
ent  industry  manufacturers. 

The  American  business  and  financial 
community  can  profitably  learn  more 
about  the  exceptional  growth  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Independent  segment  of  the 
telephone  industry  and  its  vital  role  in 
national  security.  Independents  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  creation  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Satellite  Corporation. 

Independents  provide  jet-age  com¬ 


munications  systems  for  satellite  and 
missile  ground  control  stations,  radar 
warning  networks,  military  bases  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  atomic  production 
and  research  centers. 

On  December  31,  1962,  Independents 
had  assets  of  $5  billion,  annual  gross 
revenues  of  $1.2  billion,  100,000  em¬ 
ployees,  and  600,000  shareowners. 

In  1962,  126  Independent  companies 
had  annual  gross  revenues  ranging  from 
more  than  $1  million  to  $579  million. 

Thousands  of  Independent  telephone 
companies  serve  the  suburban  and  rural 
areas  where  the  nation’s  greatest  indus- 


OPERATING  REVENUES 
(Index:  1956  -  lOU) 
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111.0 
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100 

100.0 

100.0 

Source: 

U.S.  n)epartmcnt  of  Commerce; 

Bell  System;  USITA 

trial  and  population  growth  istaking  place. 

Independents  are  growing  faster  than 
the  rest  of  our  economy  because  they 
serve  the  growth  sector  of  the  nation. 

The  2,800  Independents  range  in  size 
from  companies  with  less  than  100  tele¬ 
phones  to  one  with  nearly  five  million. 
The  leading  Independent  is  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  in  the  number  of  shares  traded  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  with  more 
than  400,000  shareowners. 

Independents  operate  10,700  tele¬ 
phone  exchanges,  or  61  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  total  of  17,400  exchanges. 

Independents  provide  service  in  every 
U.  S.  state,  except  Delaware. 


iNDCfCNOeNT  service  ARSAS  SHOWN  IN  YYMITC 


During  the  last  75  years.  Independ¬ 
ents  have  contributed  much  to  major 
telephone  inventions,  including  auto¬ 
matic  dialing. 

If  automatic  dialing  had  not  been  in¬ 
vented,  subscriber  rates  would  have  to 


the  age  of  14  in  this  country  to  operate 
the  manual  switchboards  needed  to  han¬ 
dle  today's  volume  of  telephone  calls. 

Use  of  the  telephone  is  stable,  af¬ 
fected  little  by  economic  fluctuations. 

Telephone  growth  has  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption  since  1933,  despite  the 
recessions  of  1957  and  1960. 

The  chart  below  shows  Independent 
growth  in  number  of  telephones. 


New  factors  indicate  even  more 
accelerated  growth  in  the  years  ahead. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  leading  business  econo¬ 
mists,  these  are  some  of  the  trends 
that  spell  more  growth  for  Independent 
telephones: 

Sophisticated  new  services  such  as 
communication  by  satellite,  faster  push¬ 
button  telephones,  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  for  schools  and  industry,  and  busi¬ 
ness  data  transmission  put  the  tele¬ 
phone  industry  on  the  brink  of  its  great¬ 
est  era  of  expansion. 

Business  data  has  been  transmitted 
to  Europe  via  satellite  at  speeds  equal  to 
1,500,000  words  per  minute. 

“Talk"  between  machines  in  machine 
language  code  is  expected  to  surpass 
the  volume  of  voice  communications  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  baby  boom  after  World  War  II  will 
put  a  bulge  of  50  per  cent  in  the  18-to- 


network  of  wires,  circuits,  underground 
and  undersea  cables.  In  1962,  this  sum 
increased  to  $625  million.  This  year.  In¬ 
dependents  are  investing  $635  million 
for  improvement,  modernization  of 
equipment  and  new  services. 

Almost  no  other  industry  requires  as 
much  investment  as  the  telephone  in¬ 
dustry.  The  average  plant  investment  for 
all  the  U.S.  manufacturing  industries, 
for  instance,  is  $8,500  per  employee. 
The  average  for  Independents  is  $49,800 
per  employee. 

The  competition  for  money  —  invest¬ 
ment  money  — is  the  toughest  kind  of 
competition.  Independents  have  been 
coming  to  market  successfully  for  years 
in  direct  competition  with  some  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  and  best-known  corpo¬ 
rations. 


Ability  of  Independents  to  raise  $350 
million  to  $400  million  a  year  on  the 
average  during  the  past  10 years  through 
the  sale  of  bonds,  debentures,  common 
and  preferred  stocks  is  a  noteworthy 
performance. 

Because  of  exceptional  growth  pros¬ 
pects,  Independents  undoubtedly  will  be 
coming  to  market  even  more  frequently 
than  in  the  past. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  back¬ 
ground,  reputation,  achievements  and 
growth  potential  of  the  Independent 


be  high  enough  to  hire  all  females  over 


*  Albert  H.  Gordon  was  born  in  Scituate, 
Mass.,  in  1901.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  and  holds  a  Master's  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  He  has  been  active 
in  Wall  Street  investment  banking  since  1925. 
has  been  a  partner  of  Kidder.  Peabody  for  32 
years,  and  the  senior  partner  since  1957.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Co.  Incorporated.  Ha  is  a  former 
governor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(1941-44),  and  has  served  three  terms  as 
vice  president  of  the  Investment  Bankers  [ 
Association  of  America.  His  directorships  in¬ 
clude  Burlington  Industries,  Collins  Radio  Co., 
Commerciai  Credit  Co..  Container  Corp.  of 
America,  PMC  Corp.,  Harris  Intertype  Corp., 
Rath  Packing  Co. ,  Raymond  International  Inc. . 
and  Textile  Banking  Co. 

**  Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co.,  established  1865, 
and  its  affiliate,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Incor¬ 
porated,  have  arranged  the  financing  of  many 
Independent  telephone  companies.  During  the 
past  severai  years  they  have  ranked  among 
the  leading  investment  banking  organizations 
in  the  number  of  public  offerings  in  which  they 
were  manager  or  co-manager  and  have  been 
leaders  in  negotiating  private  piacements. 


24  age  group  by  1970.  In  this  group 
occur  most  marriages,  new  households 
and  business  starts. 

Rising  levels  of  personal  income  will 
lead  to  increased  use  of  telephones. 
Long  distance  toll  traffic,  for  instance,  is 
expected  to  more  than  double. 

Steadily  increasing  growth  by  the  In¬ 
dependent  telephone  industry  requires 
increasingly  large  amounts  of  capital  for 
expansion.  In  1951,  Independents  spent 
$230  million  improving  their  exchanges. 


telephone  industry  merit  consideration 
of  the  national  business  and  financial 
community  as  a  medium  for  profitable 
investment. 

It  is  also  my  personal  conviction  that 
securities  of  some  of  the  Independents 
are  today’s  undiscovered  little  ’’Blue 
Chips"  that  will  become  the  recognized 
investment-quality  issues  of  tomorrow. 


This  message  was  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Association 
by  Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  part  of  a  four-point  USITA  program  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  business  and  the  financial  community,  and  the  general  public  on: 

1)  the  dynamic  growth  and  stability  of  the  Independent  telephone  industry 

2)  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate  earnings  in  order  to  attract 
new  investment  capital 

3)  employment  opportunities  for  talented  youth  in  the  telephone  industry 

4)  the  contributions  of  the  Independent  telephone  industry  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  free  enterprise  in  a  free  economy. 

For  further  information,  please  communicate  with  USITA.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington  4,  D.C.  Telephone:  Area  Code  202  628  6512. 


personal 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Fairchild’s  list  of  business  books 
was  expanded  within  the  past  week 
with  the  publication  of  two  new 
titles.  The  second  annual  edition 
of  the  “ELECTRONIC  NEW.S  Fb 
iiancial  Fact  Book  &  Directort” 
came  off  the  press,  making  avail¬ 
able  an  up-to-date  compilation  of 
financial  data  on  more  than  70U 
publicly  owned  orttanizations  in  tbe 
electronics  industry.  It  also  contains 
manufacturing  and  personnel  in¬ 
formation  on  these  companies,  as 
well  as  a  cross-indexed  alphaltetical 
listing  <if  all  parent  companies,  di¬ 
visions  and  subsidiaries,  f3,'i  a  copy. 


Also  off  the  press  is  a  new  book 
discussing  problems  faced  by  man¬ 
agement  in  dealing  with  labor  and 
unions,  titled  ".Successful  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  ,  ,  ,  An  Employers’  Guide,” 
by  Noel  Arnold  Levin.  It  covers  the 
full  range  of  the  labor  relations 
law  and  the  restrictions  which  must 
guide  men  who  deal  with  union 
leaders,  union  members  and  non- 
unionized  workers.  $7.30  a  copy. 


Currently  on  a  business  trek  through 
New  England  is  Richard  Cohen, 
editor  of  FOOTGEAR  NEWS.  He 
left  New  York  on  .\ug.  26  and  is 
spending  two  weeks  visiting  foot¬ 
wear  manufacturers  and  retailers  in 
the  Massachusetts  area. 


William  Brick  is  now  a  member  of 
the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  re¬ 
porting  team,  covering  general  news 
for  the  apparel  section.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  HOME  FL’RNISH- 
INCS  DAILY  news  staff. 


DMLY  NEWS  RECORD  will  be 
represented  at  the  Carolina  .\ssn. 
of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers 
convention.  Sept.  1-3,  by  Mort 
Gordon,  associate  editor,  and  Mary 
-Ann  Jung,  editor  of  the  College  and 
Career  Shop  section.  While  covering 
the  event,  .Mr.  Gordon  will  act  as 
moderator  of  one  of  the  business 
panels.  .Mso  present  in  Greenville, 
S.C.,  for  the  occasion  will  be  W'alter 
H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of  .MEN’S 
WEAR  Magazine,  who  will  conduct 
a  day-long  conference  of  college 
students  on  current  fashion  trends. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

PmMtIfrt  of 

Daily  Nows  R^ord,  Womon's  Woor  Doily. 

Homo  Pumishingt  Daily,  Footwoar  Nows, 

Supormarkot  Nows.  Drug  Nows  Woakly, 

Man's  Woar.  Eloctronic  Nows,  Books, 
Motalworking  Nows,  Diroeforios. 


!  Perry  Newspapers 
Make  Staff  Shifts 

In  staff  shifts  announced  by 
Perry  Newspapers,  Richard  W. 
Skinner  will  become  general 
i  manager  of  John  H.  Perry  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York,  succeeding 
William  K.  Dorman,  who  will 
be  publisher  of  the  Delray  Beach 
(Fla.)  Daily  NewH-Jowmai. 

Mr.  Skinner  assumes  his  new 
duties  Aug.  31.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dorman  are  taking  a  five  weeks’ 
tour  of  Europe,  planning  to 
reach  Delray  Beach  Oct.  1.  Mr. 
Dorman  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
and  before  coming  to  New  York 
was  publisher  of  the  Panama 
City  (Fla.)  Neiva-Herald,  also 
a  Perry  owned  newspaper. 

Mr.  Skinner  joined  John  H. 
Perry  Associates  in  1966,  and 
for  the  past  several  years  acted 
as  Mr.  Dorman’s  assistant.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  Weekly  Newspaper 
Repiesentatives  in  New  York, 
and  Inland  Daily  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Chris  MacGill — from  AP, 
Key  West,  Fla.,  bureau  to  Flori¬ 
da  radio-tv  news  editor,  AP. 

*  «  * 

Marvin  W.  Reimer — to  assist¬ 
ant  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Loa  Angelea  Times.  Lake 
Menhink'K — to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Donald  Mal¬ 
donado — to  general  advertising 
manager;  Edwin  A.  Nancrede 
— to  administrative  assistant  to 
display  advertising  manager ; 
Thomas  R.  McCartin — to  Mid¬ 
western  sales  office,  Chicago. 

♦  *  * 

Law'Rence  E.  Sparker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Slayton  (Ore.)  Mail — 
elected  president,  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Dix,  editor  and 
publisher,  Kent-Ravenna  ( Ohio) 
Record  Courier — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Kent  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Dorsey — from  political 
editor  and  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  to  associate  editor  and 
editorial  writer,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

W.  Robert  Martin — to  editor, 
Stuart  (Va.)  Enterprise,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  brother,  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Martin. 
j  *  *  ♦ 

Harry  L.  Elliott — from  the 
\  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  to  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier  as  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  L.  Perkin,  book  edi¬ 
tor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 

Mountain  News — to  director  of 
public  information.  University 
I  of  Colorado  Medical  Center. 


Miss  Paxon  Heail8 
Theta  Sigma  Phi 

Cleveland 

Miss  Marjorie  Paxon,  assist¬ 
ant  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  na¬ 
tional  organization  for  women 
in  journalism,  at  the  national 
convention  here  last  week. 

Elected  vicepresident  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Goodland,  who 
has  been  society  and  club  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Re-elected  wei-e  Dr.  Melva 
Linda  of  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  members- 
at-large,  and  Mrs.  William 
Daugherty  of  Bethany,  Okla., 
treasurer. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Molnar  of 
Cleveland,  a  summer  graduate 
of  Kent  State  University,  won 
the  Cleveland  scholarship  tro¬ 
phy  and  the  Marge  Block  award 
for  top  grades  in  journalism. 
The  $100  Block  award  is  to  be 
given  each  year  for  the  next  10 
years  by  the  Toledo  Blade. 

*  *  « 

Bob  Moore — to  AP,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  bureau,  succeeding  Mar¬ 
vin  Beard — to  AP,  New  York 
bureau. 

*  «  * 

William  O.  Bryant — from 
UPI,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  bureau 
to  manager  of  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  bureau,  UPI. 

*  m  * 

Jeanette  Hansen — to  society 
and  women’s  editor,  Jaynestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal. 

*  m  * 

Gene  Bow,  publisher.  Van 
Horn  (Texas)  Advocate  — 
elected  president  of  West  Texas 
Press  Association. 

«  *  « 

Robert  J.  Minor — from  farm 
and  county  reporter,  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Timea-Delta,  to  farm 
editor,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record, 
.succeeding  James  R.  Morrison 
— to  farm  information  specialist. 
University  of  California  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Ser\'ice. 

*  *  • 

Duncan  Cameron  —  from 
Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press 
to  business  manager,  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Roger  Williams — to  publisher, 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald- 
Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Cooper  —  from  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Machine  Accounting 
Department  at  the  Times-World 
Corporation,  Roanoke,  Va.,  to 
business  manager  of  the  State- 
Record  Company,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 


Maxine  G.  Kreuer— to  news 
editor.  Golden  (Colo.)  Tran¬ 
script. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe,  the  Neisho  (Mo.)  News 
and  the  Columbia  Missourian — 
to  Washington  staff  of  Senator 
John  G.  Tower  (R-Texas.) 

*  «  * 

Howie  Holcomb  —  to  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  Judith  Mac- 

Kown,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  Barta,  former  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News  sports 
writer — to  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  Dr  Pepper  Company. 

*  *  « 

Robert  K.  Moore,  a  former 
advertising  salesman  on  the 
Maidenhead  (Eng.)  Advertiser 
—  to  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal 

*  *  * 

George  Borrelli  —  from  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  to  the  staff 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News.  He  is  a  former  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  reporter. 

*  *  * 

C.  William  Ringie  —  from 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  copy  desk, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Darney  —  from  man¬ 
ager,  retail  advertising,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  to 
general  manager  of  Radio  sta¬ 
tion  KLO,  Ogden. 

*  ii>  * 

William  J.  Derwin  —  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican,  succeeding 
Francis  MclNERNEnr  —  to  city 
editor  of  the  Waterbary  Ameri¬ 
can. 

«  *  4c 

Howard  Messmer  —  from 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and 
Capital  Journal,  to  ad  manager. 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News- 
Times. 

«  «  * 

Cunningham  Heads 
UPI  Radio,  Tv  Sales 

Thomas  E.  Cunningham  was 
appointed  radio  and  television 
sales  manager  of  United  Press 
International,  announced  Mims 
Thomason,  president. 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  assignment 
will  include  coordination  and 
supervision  of  sales  activities 
for  UPI’s  news,  newsfilm,  news- 
pictures  and  audio  news  serv¬ 
ices  in  radio  and  television.  He 
was  formerly  general  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  New  York  handling 
newspaper  and  broadcast 
groups. 
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Bruce  Hutchison 
Editorial  Chief, 
Vancouver  Sun 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Bruce  Hutchison  has  been 
appointed  editorial  director  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun.  He  is  re- 
sisfnioR  as  editor  of  the  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Times,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  FB  Publications  who 
recently  also  acquired  control¬ 
ling  shares  in  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Hutchison,  62,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  Victoria,  but 
will  make  frequent  trips  to  Van¬ 
couver,  and  also  to  Ottawa  and 
Washington.  He  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Sun  and  political  policies. 

Mr.  Hutchison,  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  is  author  of  “The 
Incredible  Canadian”,  an  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  late  Liberal 
prime  minister,  MacKenzie 
King.  He  wrote  several  other 
books  and  contributed  to  maga¬ 
zines  of  opinion. 

Paul  St.  Pierre,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  continues  as  resident  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  and  “Page  Five”  of  the 
Sun  and  Erwin  Swangard  con¬ 
tinues  as  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  news  departments. 

G.  Maxwell  Bell,  chairman  of 
F.  P.  Publications  and  publisher 
of  the  Calgwry  Albertan;  and 
R.  S.  Malone,  publisher  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Sun  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Donald  Cromie,  publisher, 
continues  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Max  Bell  was  also  elected 
a  director  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  recently.  He 
is  a  member  of  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity,  Montreal,  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors. 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Brian  A.  Tobin,  associate  editor, 
as  acting  editor  of  the  Victoria 
Times. 

*  >•>  * 

Jerry  Wilcox,  sports  writer 
for  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister  —  to  assistant  sports  news 
director  at  the  University  of 
Southem  California,  succeeding 
Bing  Cherrie  —  to  the  USC 
Alumni  office. 

*  *  n 

Olive  Roberts,  who  had  been 
handling  the  stock  market  tables 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  — 
retired. 


Rollins  and  James 
Head  N.C.  Group 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

At  the  91st  annual  convention 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  here  recently.  Steed 
Rollins,  executive  editor,  the 
Durham  Herald  and  Sun,  was 
elected  president  of  the  associ¬ 
ated  dailies  section,  succeeding 
Hal  Tanner,  publisher,  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus. 

L.  T.  James,  the  Montgomery 
Herald  was  elected  president  of 
the  associated  weeklies,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ed  J.  Jamlin,  the  Hillsboro 
News  of  Orange  County. 

*  *  * 

David  Siddon  —  from  sports 
editor  of  the  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  Today, 
to  West  Coast  staff  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  Los  Angeles. 
*  «  * 

Harry  E.  Knarr,  advertising 
makeup  manager,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  —  letired  after  51 
years  with  the  paper. 

*  * 

Boyd  J.  Haight  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times,  to  editor,  Sunny¬ 
vale  (Calif.)  Standard  and 
Mountain  View  Register. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  White  II,  co-edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Evening  Ledger — named 
national  commissioner  of  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  for  Missouri. 

*  *  « 

Ron  Longto  —  to  editorial 
staff  of  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican. 

*  «  « 

Jim  Strickland  —  from  city 
editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  to  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Southem  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  Birmingham.  Mills 
CowuNG  Jr.,  Advertiser  pho¬ 
tographer  —  to  Auburn,  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Bureau. 

*  *  « 

John  Nitssbaum  —  from  city 
staff  to  Court  house  reporter, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Marcus  Gleisser  —  to  as¬ 
sociate  real  estate  editor. 

«  «  « 

Harvey  Wallers  Cited 

Los  Angeles 

Harvey  Walters,  business 
manager,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  citation  for  dis¬ 
tinctive  service  to  Hometown 
Newspapers  of  America.  He  was 
for  five  years  a  director  and 
member  of  the  operating  com¬ 
mittee  of  American  Newspaper 
Representatives. 
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Newt  Schneider  —  from 
sports  editor  of  the  Astoria 
(Ore.)  Daily  Astorian,  to  man¬ 
ager  of  Seaside  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  « 

Walt  Penk,  formerly  re¬ 
porter,  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
—  to  copy  editor,  Salem  Oregon 
Statesman. 

* 

Jerry  Claussen,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer,  Oregon  State  Civil 
Defense  —  to  reporter,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal.  John 
Terry  and  Kim  Gravell£  —  to 
reporters.  Capital  Journal.  Joan 
Kraus,  society  writer.  Capital 
Journal  —  to  women’s  editor, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

♦  «  * 

Michael  J.  Robinson  —  to 
products  editor  of  Purchasing 
Week  magazine.  New  York.  He 
was  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press. 

it.  Hf  * 

Thomas  Sleeper  —  from 
Fitchburg  ( Mass. )  Sentinel 
staff,  to  the  weekly  Wayland- 
Wcston  (Mass.)  Town  Crier  as 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Soulak  —  from  Re¬ 
vere  (Mass.)  Journal,  to  re¬ 
porter-copy  editor.  West  War¬ 
wick  (R.  I.)  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Times.  Ray  Larson — to  Valley 
Times  as  photographer. 


Comptroller  Named 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Norman  P.  Wagner,  comptrol¬ 
ler  and  office  manager  of  the 
Vindicator  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator,  has  retired  after  41 
years  with  the  company.  His 
successor  is  Ray  M.  Lohr,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Bessemer  Cement 
&  Limestone  Division  of  the 
Diamond  Alkali  Co.  His  title  at 
the  Vindicator  will  be  comp¬ 
troller. 

«  *  « 

Norman  B.  Moves,  professor, 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  —  named  executive 
secretary.  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

*  *  * 

W.  Arthur  Grant  —  from 
managing  editor,  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Banner,  to  university 
news  editor.  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

*  «  * 

Gerald  C.  Stiles,  former 
staff  reporter  for  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  the  Far  East  and 
free-lance  writer  —  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Sentinel. 

»  «  * 

Fred  MacFeeley  —  to  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Layton  Dinning  —  to 
Miami  bureau. 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

boston,. MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Brazil  Papers 
Revamp  Makeup 

Rio  dr  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Brazilian  newspapers  are 
meeting  the  Space  Age  chal¬ 
lenge  with  revamped  makeup 
that  often  is  weirdly  opposed 
to  traditional  styles,  but  which 
seems  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  reading  public. 

The  Brazilian  press  always 
has  been  flamboyant,  both  in 
makeup  and  in  editorial  content. 
The  horizontal  makeup,  with 
headlines  stretching  over  two  or 
more  columns,  has  always  been 
more  popular  here  than  the 
stolid,  conventional  single  col¬ 
umn  headline  with  numerous 
decks  and  banks. 

However  today’s  Brazilian 
press  is  exuberantly  experiment¬ 
ing  with  everything  ranging 
from  no  column  rules  at  all  to 
double  column  rules. 

Correio  da  Manha,  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  important  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  has  switched 
to  using  double  column  rules  in¬ 
stead  of  single  rule.  Diario 
Carioca’s  front  page  innovation 
is  underlines  and  sunken  col¬ 
umn  rules.  Each  story  has  a 
one,  two  or  three-column  lead 
paragraph  set  in  12  point  light- 
face  type  with  column  rule  un¬ 
derlining  each  line.  The  lines 
also  are  double  leaded. 

• 

Building  Enlai^eil 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Work  has  started  on  a  $38,00U 
addition  to  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  Herald- 
Sun  Building,  home  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Sun  and  Durham  Morning 
Herald.  Steed  Rollins,  executive 
vicepresident,  said  the  addition 
will  take  care  of  growth  pri¬ 
marily  for  housing  an  enlarged 
engraving  department.  It  is  the 
second  major  addition  to  the 
building  in  six  years. 


Mrs.  Marie  Holderman  starts  new  press  at  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
whose  circulation  has  jumped  from  600  In  1917  to  nearly  10,000. 


Iiigtallg  Offset 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

Frederick  Stannard,  publisher 
of  the  Thousand  Oaks  Chronicle, 
a  Ventura  County  weekly,  is 
installing  a  Goss  Urbanite  web 
offset  press,  capable  of  printing 
IG  standard  pages  or  32  tabloid 
pages. 


HURLETRON 


DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Galveston  Papers’ 

Plant  Site  Bought 

Galveston 
A  conditional  purchase  con¬ 
tract  for  12.26  acres  of  land  at 
$10,000  an  acre  as  a  new  site 
for  the  Galveston  Daily  News 
and  Galveston  Tribune  was 
signed  recently.  William  P. 
Hobby  Jr.,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  Post  and 
president  of  the  Galveston 
County  Publishing  Co.,  owners 
of  the  News  and  Tribune,  said 
that  only  a  little  more  than 
three  acres  of  the  land  will  be 
used  for  the  newspaper  plant, 
and  the  rest  will  be  held  for 
other  development.  The  pur¬ 
chase  was  conditioned  upon  re¬ 
zoning  of  the  land  from  commer¬ 
cial  to  industrial  use,  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  Ailing  in  the  land  to 
nine  feet  above  mean  tide.  Mr. 
Hobby  said  it  was  too  early  to 
project  speciAc  dates  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  building,  but 
added:  “Next  summer  could  be 
a  possibility.” 


This  Is  the  new  home  of  the  Coco* 
Tribune  in  the  heart  of  Spaceland, 
Florida,  U.S.A. 


Cocoa  Tribune’s 
Future  Requires 
Spacious  Layout 


Cocoa,  Fla. 

Celebrating  her  50th  year  as  a 
publisher,  a  new  press  and  a  new 
building  that  cost  $250,000  sym¬ 
bolize  Mrs.  Marie  Holderman’s 
outlook  on  the  future  for  her 
newspaper,  the  Cocoa  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Holderman  started  her 
career  in  September  1913  at  the 
Manatee  (Fla.)  Record.  In  1917, 
the  merchants  of  Cocoa  asked 
her  if  she  would  start  a  news¬ 
paper  in  competition  with  one 
then  in  existence  in  Cocoa. 
“Guarantee  me  600  subscriptions 
for  a  year  at  one  dollar,”  said 
Mrs.  Holderman,  “and  I’ll  start 
a  newspaper.” 

The  deal  was  consummated. 

When  the  Tribune  went  daily 
in  1959,  circulation  was  3,205. 
Today  it  is  heading  for  10,000. 
Since  Brevard  County,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Central  Brevard,  which 
is  the  greater  Cocoa  (Cape 
Canaveral)  area,  leads  Florida 
in  per  capita  spendable  income 
Agures,  things  have  changed 
since  1917. 

• 

Morale  in  Pastel 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

As  a  morale  builder,  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and 
Record  have  changed  the  decor 
of  the  composing  room  from 
traditional  drabs  to  pastels.  The 
walls,  trucks  and  many  of  the 
machines  are  now  pastel  pink, 
yellow,  tango  blue,  green,  blue 
spruce  and  Chinese  Red  is  on 
order. 
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A  color  conference 


in  print . 


E&P  continues  its 
r  editorial  i: emphasis 
on  newspaper  color  with 
a  fall  color  progress 
edition  devoted  to  color 
awards,  techniques,  progress, 
-  linage,  promotion, 


research  and  results. 


If  you  have  a  color  promotion 
story  to  tell,  here  is  the  time 
and  place  to  do  it  Newspapers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  look  to 
E&P  color  coverage  as  the  leading 
source  of  information  and  data  on 
newspaper  color. 

Reserve  your  space  today.  .  ; 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
FALL  COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE 


published  SEPTEMBER  28?  106 

reservation  deadline:  Septemter;  12  •  copy .  deadline;  September  18 
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Public  Relations 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


everyday  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  includinsr  its  relations 
with  its  employes.” 

ITT  recruited  Mr.  Gerrity 
back  in  1958  when  the  company 
went  on  an  intensive  quest  for 
top-flight  newsmen  to  beef  up  a 
reorganized  PR  department. 
When  ITT  President  Harold  S. 
Geneen  selected  him  to  All  a 
vacancy  in  the  company’s  top 
PR  job  three  years  later,  Mr. 
Gerrity  had  the  chance  to  imple¬ 
ment  some  of  the  ideas  he  first 
hatched  on  the  city  desk. 

He  attributes  this  opportunity 
to  Mr.  Geneen  who,  he  says, 
knows  and  understands  public 
relations.  “Mr.  Geneen  is  a 
great  PR  man  and  could  have 
been  a  great  editor.  He  has  an 
instinct  for  humanizing  a  situ¬ 
ation,”  Mr.  Gerrity  told  E&P. 

Spot  AMignmenls 

The  ITT  PR  organization  is 
patterned  after  that  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  For  example,  there  is  a 
news  services  department  which 
handles  spot  assigrnments ;  an 
editorial  services  section  for 
longer  term  “think  pieces”  in¬ 
cluding  speeches,  annual  reports 
and  related  projects;  the  Euro¬ 


pean,  Latin  America  and  Far 
East  groups  are  like  foreign 
correspondents;  a  radio-tv  sec¬ 
tion  to  handle  the  special  needs 
of  these  media  and  even  a  li¬ 
brary,  which  performs  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  morgue. 

Coordination 

Coordination  of  a  program  for 
telling  the  ITT  story  in  text  that 
can  be  easily  translated  into 
any  language  is  the  broad  as¬ 
signment  of  Mr.  Gerrity  and 
his  staff. 

“Of  all  the  functions  we  per¬ 
form,”  Mr.  Gerrity  said,  “we 
are  probably  most  interested  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  through  news  stories  in 
the  press.  With  more  than  160,- 
000  employes  in  49  countries,  we 
are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  news 
material  and  our  press  relations 
alone,  keep  us  busy.” 

He  emphasized  that  good 
press  relations  is  the  “keystone” 
of  good  public  relations  and  that 
any  good  PR  set  up  supplements 
a  newspaper’s  staff. 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Gerrity  went 
on,  “while  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  us  are  in  the 
department  bearing  the  name, 
we  realize  that  each  one  of  these 
160,000  employes  is  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  PR.  What  they  say 
about  ITT  in  their  own  personal 
contacts  also  is  important  in 


forming  the  opinion  the  public 
holds  of  us.  Therefore,  we  also 
direct  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  them.” 

As  Mr.  Gerrity  sees  it,  the 
aim  of  PR  in  general  is  to  tell 
ITT’s  story  to  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  audience,  which  in  the  case 
of  this  company  means  just 
about  the  entire  free  world. 

“I  look  upon  PR  as  an  advance 
team  for  the  company’s  overall 
marketing  effort,”  he  said.  “If 
we  do  a  good  job  in  educating 
the  public  as  to  who  we  are  and 
what  we  do,  it  makes  the  job 
that  much  easier  for  the  sales¬ 
men  when  he  approaches  a 
potential  customer.” 

One  major  move  by  Mr.  Ger¬ 
rity  to  improve  the  flow  of 
information  has  been  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  European  PR 
headquarters  at  Brussels,  which 
serves  as  the  focal  point  of 
communications  from  the  more 
than  25  PR  representatives  of 
ITT  affiliates  throughout  the 
continent.  Great  Britain  and 
Africa.  Combined  with  estab¬ 
lished  operations  for  funnelling 
information  from  ITT’s  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East,  the  head¬ 
quarters  PR  staff  now  has 
instant  access  to  news  on  all 
developments  and  activities 
throughout  ITT’s  worldwide 
system. 

News  Media 

The  main  outlet  for  ITT  in¬ 
formation  is,  of  course,  the  press 
and  other  news  media.  No  stone 
is  left  unturned.  Within  the 
department  framework,  ITT  PR 
has  key  specialists  for  getting 
company  news  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  as  well  as 
radio-tv  stations.  The  depart¬ 
ment  includes  a  section  which 
prepares  material  of  interest  to 
technical  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions. 

Other  ITT  PR  groups  special¬ 
ize  in  the  preparation  of  in- 
house  publications;  a  quarterly 
technical  magazine  distributed 
on  a  subscription  basis;  and  a 
volume  called  Reference  Data 
for  Radio  Engineers,  a  kind  of 
technical  directory  aimed  at  stu¬ 
dents  and  engineers. 

Behind  the  scenes  are  series 
of  meetings  between  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  departments  for  a 
continuing  appraisal  of  what 
public  relations  is  doing  and 
what  it  is  planning.  The  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  in  New  York  one 
month  and  in  Brussels  the  next. 
They  may  involve  foreign  oper¬ 
ations  or  the  coordination  of 
PR  activity  in  ITT’s  North 
American  group,  which  includes 
PR  representatives  from  17 
installations  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

The  PR  organization  which 


Mr.  Gerrity  heads  and  continues 
to  build  is  telling  the  ITT  story 
as  fast  as  it  develops  with  taste 
and  perspective,  leaving  the 
evaluation  of  its  merit  to  the 
editors  who  print  it. 

This  last  point — leaving  the 
evaluation  of  a  story’s  merits  to 
the  editors  who  print  it — is  one 
reason  why  Mr.  Gerrity  believes 
that  the  best  public  relations 
men  are  often  former  news¬ 
papermen. 

“It’s  also  why  we  feel  that 
the  printed  word  makes  the  best 
permanent  record  of  news  for  a 
company.  If  you  miss  a  broad¬ 
cast  news  item,  it’s  gone  for¬ 
ever,”  Mr.  Gerrity  said. 

And  speaking  of  preferring 
to  hire  men  with  news  back¬ 
grounds,  Mr.  Gerrity  noted  that 
the  biggest  adjustment  a  former 
newsman  must  make  when  he 
switches  into  PR  is  getting  use 
to  the  lack  of  meeting  a  daily 
deadline. 

“That  sense  of  immediacy  is 
gone;  the  thrill  of  seeing  your 
copy  in  type  minutes  after 
you’ve  written  it  is  missing,” 
he  smiled. 

Views  on  PR 

Since  coming  into  the  PR  fold 
himself,  Mr.  Gerrity  has  formed 
some  interesting  thinking  about 
public  relations  in  general.  For 
one  thing,  he  feels  PR  is  a  spe¬ 
cialized  occupation  and  “prob¬ 
ably”  can  be  rated  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  in  the  same  sense  that 
journalism  is. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  go  so 
far  as  to  equate  PR  with  the 
practice  of  medicine,”  he  said. 
“A  license  for  a  PR  man  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  more  of  a  status 
symbol  than  a  badge  of  excel¬ 
lence,”  he  added. 

ITT’s  PR  chief  told  E&P  that 
he  avoids  the  term  “corporate 
image”  like  a  plague. 

“Everytime  I’ve  heard  it  used 
I’ve  seen  necks  redden.  It’s 
overused,”  he  said.  “The  term 
‘image’  connotes  something  fake. 
Just  give  the  public  the  facts 
about  your  company  and  let  it 
make  up  its  own  mind. 

“I  think  the  biggest  problem 
faced  by  public  relations  people 
today  is  to  get  PR  identified 
for  what  it  really  is.  People 
just  don’t  know  the  difference 
between  public  relations  and 
advertising. 

ITT’s  Growth 

Since  Mr.  Geneen  became 
president  of  ITT  in  1959,  the 
company  has  been  in  a  period 
of  tremendous  growth,  finan¬ 
cially  and  physically.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  or  merged 
with  a  half-dozen  or  more  com¬ 
panies  in  recent  months  with 
additional  expansion  expected 
in  the  near  future. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 


IBM  Public  Relations 

Unusual  career  opportunity  for  out¬ 
standing  news  or  public  relations  man 
to  join  our  staff. 

Requirements:  good  academic  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  several  years  of  major 
professional  experience  in  daily  news¬ 
papers,  wire  services,  news  magazines, 
or  public  relations.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  benefits,  growth  prospects. 

IBM  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Please  send  resume  of  education  and 
experience  to: 

Arnold  Lemer,  Department  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  IBM  Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

IBM 
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Northern  watch  by  NATO 


COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


The  Arctic  is  as  grim  as  ever.  But  it’s  no  longer  a  barrier  to 
eflFective  radio  communication  between  NATO  and  its  northern¬ 
most  patrols.  Today,  the  powerful  new  "White  Fox”  radio  network 
in  Norway  keeps  NATO  ships  and  land  forces  in  constant  touch. 
Developed  and  installed  by  Collins  Radio  Company,  the  White 
Fox  single  sideband  radio  stations  hammer  out  NATO’s  vital 
messages.  Highly  flexible  radio  systems  form  the  backbone  of 
the  bunker-protected  network.  They  include  Collins  Universal 
Radio  Group  which  can  be  readily  expanded  or  modifled  to  meet 
changing  needs.  White  Fox  stations  are  among  hundreds  of  out¬ 
posts  where  the  Free  World  depends  on  communication  by  Collins. 
COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY  •  Dallas  •  Cedar  Rapids  • 
Los  Angeles  *  New  York  *  International  Division,  Dallas 


ALSO  BY  Collins: 

MICROWAVE.  Collins  micro- 
wave  systems  serve  as  trans¬ 
mission  links  for  Educational 
TV  in  the  United  States,  for 
telephone  companies  from 
Taiwan  to  the  Middle  East, 
and  for  oil  and  mining  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  information  on  the 
world's  most  complete  line 
of  microwave  systems. 


COLLINS 


Public  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

“On  the  financial  pages  and 
elsewhere,  such  moves  are 
news,”  Mr.  Gerrity  pointed  out. 
“The  daily  press  wants  to  know 
about  them:  what  they  mean  to 
ITT,  to  its  stockholders  and 
potential  investors.  As  ITT 
grows,  our  PR  department  must 
grow  with  it  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  for  information.” 

Mr.  Gerrity  continued :  “There 
are  times  when  everyone  says 
or  does  something  with  the  full 
realization  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
popular.  I  feel  an  explanation 
should  always  be  given  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reasons  for  making 
such  a  move.  A  ‘public  be 
damned’  attitude  on  the  part  of 
any  corporation  is  not  only 
cynical,  it  is  self-defeating.” 

Out  of  Step 

Asked  to  comment  on  the 
newsman  who  chronically  com¬ 
plain  about  PR  people,  Mr.  Ger¬ 
rity  termed  him  “out  of  step 
with  the  times.” 

As  for  the  best  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  eventual  work  in  PR, 
Mr.  Gerrity  said  he  feels  the 
best  education  is  obtained  in  a 
newspaper  office. 

“A  college  education  is,  of 
course,  a  big  help  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  but  it  is  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  that  gives  the  PR  man  the 
real  understanding  that  he  needs 
for  his  job,”  he  said.  “If  a  man 
doesn’t  know  what  news  is,  he 
will  not  be  very  effective  in 
dealing  with  newsmen  who  are 
his  direct  contact  with  the 
public. 

“It  is  my  experience  that  good 
newspapermen  make  good  PR 
men.  The  understanding  of 
people  and  what  motivates  them 
and  the  common  sense  approach 
to  all  problems  are  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  for  both  professions. 
We  deal  mostly  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  news  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services.  They 
are  interested  in  matters  that 
concern  the  financial  community, 
such  as  mergers,  acquisitions, 
personnel  changes,  promotions, 
new  products,  technical  ad¬ 
vances,  etc.  These  are  legiti¬ 
mate  news  topics  and  we  send 
them  along  to  newspapers  as 
they  occur,  without  unnecessary 
emtellishment.” 

Welcome  Material 

According  to  Mr.  Gerrity, 
based  on  his  own  newspaper 
experience,  such  material  is 
welcomed  by  editors.  “I  also 
know,”  he  added,  “that  editors 
are  not  easily  deluded  by  false¬ 
hoods  or  half-truths  and  that 
they  will  soon  turn  a  cold 
shoulder  to  those  who  try  to 
get  them  printed. 
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“In  my  opinion,  press  rela¬ 
tions  are  the  cornerstone  of  any 
well-balanced  PR  program.  I 
disagree  with  the  theorists  who 
neglect  the  general  press  and 
aim  their  output  at  the  so-called 
‘thought  leaders’  through  spe¬ 
cialized  promotions.  Creative 
thought,”  Mr.  Gerrity  went  on, 
“plays  an  important  role  in  PR 
but  like  everything  else,  it  is  the 
output  that  comes  from  plain 
hard  work  that  pays  the  big¬ 
gest  dividends.” 

Truth  Powerful 

It  has  been  Mr.  Gerrity’s  ex¬ 
perience  that  truth  is  the  “most 
powerful  tool”  for  swaying  the 
American  people. 

“Individuals  may  be  gullible 
but  the  American  public  is  not,” 
he  said.  “The  term  ‘professional 
persuader’  seems  to  connote 
dishonesty  but  I  see  nothing 
dishonest  in  trying  to  influence 
people  to  your  way  of  thinking. 
ITT  is  growing  and  we  have  lots 
of  talent  and  capabilities  to  offer 
our  customers. 

“Our  PR  program  is  designed 
to  make  the  most  reasonable 
and  attractive  appeal  for  public 
understanding  of  what  our  com¬ 
pany  is  and  what  it  is  trying  to 
do. 

“Americans — individually  and 
collectively  —  are  influenced  by 
publicity  and  advertising  that 
presents  a  true  picture.  To  this 
extent  I  think  public  opinion  is 
swayed  by  ‘professional  per¬ 
suaders’  but  this  is  a  compli¬ 
ment  rather  than  an  insult  to 
the  American  intelligence.  Pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  have  in¬ 
troduced  many  good  things  to 
our  nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

PR  Part  of  Team 

Mr.  Gerrity  said  that  PR 
counsel  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  corporate  management 
team.  He  said  it  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  every  key  management 
decision,  from  price  increase  to 
personnel  shifts. 

“PR  must  be  consulted  to  give 
management  a  sound  reading  on 
what  such  moves  could  mean  in 
terms  of  public  and  even  press 
reaction.  You  might  call  this 
accident  prevention,”  Mr.  Ger¬ 
rity  said. 

He  continued:  “Too  often  in 
the  past  a  company  would 
blunder  into  an  avoidable  storm 
and  then  call  on  PR  to  bail  out 
the  ship.  Usually  the  call  for 
help  was  too  late  for  effective 
counter-action  and  it  was  reali¬ 
zation  of  this  that  caused  most 
top  companies  to  upgrade  the 
role  of  the  PR  departments. 
Most  PR  department  heads  with 
big  firms  are  vicepresidents.” 

Today,  in  charge  of  ITT’s  PR 
and  advertising  operation,  for¬ 
mer  newsman  Gerrity  said  that 
what  he  chiefly  hopes  to  find 


in  a  newspaperman  covering 
ITT  is  a  “reasonable  disposi¬ 
tion.” 

“If  the  newsman  is  dubious 
of  everything  we  say  merely 
because  we  represent  public  re¬ 
lations,  it  makes  our  job  more 
difficult,”  he  noted.  “Most  of 
the  newsmen  I  know  are  reason¬ 
able.  We  particularly  appreciate 
the  reporter  who  gets  one  side 
of  a  story  in  which  we  are 
involved  and  has  the  courtesy  to 
call  us  to  get  ITT’s  view.” 

Notices  Change 

Asked  for  his  views  on  the 
alleged  “flack”  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Gerrity  said  that 
before  he  judged  the  newspaper¬ 
man  who  called  a  PR  man  a 
“flack”  he’d  have  to  know  who 
the  alleged  “flack”  is. 

“The  newsman  may  be  right,” 
he  admitted.  “Frankly  I’ve 
noted  a  change  in  attitude  on 
this  score  in  recent  years,  prob¬ 
ably  because  so  many  newsmen 
have  gone  into  PR  and  because 
PR  departments  make  a  more 
significant  contribution  to  the 
broader  coverage  now  offered  by 
modern  newspapers. 

“Without  help  from  PR,”  Mr. 
Gerrity  emphasized,  “it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  newspaper 
to  cover  the  everyday  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  thousands  of  corpor¬ 
ations  and  other  institutions 
throughout  the  country.” 

• 

Gary  Paper  Gets 
Credit  From  Navy 

Gary,  Ind. 

Global  wanderings  of  Gary 
Post-Tribune  writers  and  par¬ 
ticipation  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  in  naval  reserve  activities 
have  brought  a  U.S.  Navy  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  for  community 
relations. 

Rear  Adm.  H.  A.  Yeager, 
commandant  of  the  ninth  naval 
district  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill., 
cited  the  paper  for: 

Articles  by  Managing  Editor 
James  Rasmusen  on  a  trip  to 
Hawaii;  Don  F.  Datisman,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  from  the 
Navy’s  base  in  Antarctica,  the 
Arctic  and  the  nation’s  missile 
bases;  by  Ed  Mills,  assistant 
managing  editor,  operations  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  off  Puerto 
Rico ;  local  coverage  of  naval  ac¬ 
tivities  by  the  news  staff  direct¬ 
ed  by  City  Editor  Terence 
O’Rourke,  and  for  aid  given  the 
local  naval  program  by  Arnold 
A.  Coons,  Post-Tribune’s  com¬ 
munity  relations  director. 

• 

Wins  Silver  Spoon 

Craig  Claiborne,  food  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
received  the  Annual  Ronald 
Schmitz  Silver  Spoon  Award  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Specialty  Food  Trade. 
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Doug  Collins  ^  insf 
$3,000  Settlement  I 
On  Nizer’s  Story  | 

Vancouver,  B.  c.  ' 

Douglas  Collins,  CBC  news¬ 
caster  here,  won  a  $3,000  out-of- 
court  settlement  plus  legal  costs 
from  a  Reader’s  Digest  Canada  i 
Limited  libel  suit. 

The  suit  was  in  conn*>ction  ' 
with  statements  made  by  Louis 
Nizer,  United  States  lawyer,  in 
his  book,  “My  Life  in  Court,” 
which  appeared  in  a  condens^ 
version  in  the  Canadian  edition 
of  the  Digest,  August  1962. 

Mr.  Collins  claimed  Mr. 
Nizer’s  account  of  Mr.  Collins 
as  a  witness  in  the  Quentin 
Reynolds-Westbrook  Pegler  I 
trial  of  1953  was  untrue,  re-  * 
fleeted  on  his  character,  and 
placed  him  in  an  embarrassing 
light. 

Mr.  Collins  was  then  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald. 

• 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Brightens  GirPs  Day 

Detroit 

A  20-ycar-old  girl  managed !  i 
to  smile  and  be  happy  even\ 
though  someone  lifted  her  purse 
containing  $120  leaving  her 
stranded  about  6,000  miles  from 
her  home  in  Chesterfield,  Eng^J 
land. 

Gay  Cooper  saw  Detroit  in 
style  .  .  .  and  the  host  was  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  She  ate  an 
exotic  meal,  was  given  $50  from 
the  England-Speaking  Union, 
received  a  dozen  yellow  roses 
and  a  carnation  corsage,  saw 
Detroit  from  a  pink  Cadillac,^ 
received  a  new  purse  from  a 
Detroit  department  store,  met 
Mayor  Cavanagh  and  was  prom-  * 
ised  a  check  for  $120  from  the  : 
Crisis  Club.  I 

Miss  Cooper  is  enrolled  at  i 
London  College  under  the 
teacher’s  training  program.  She 
has  a  three  months  visa.  During 
her  three  weeks  in  the  United 
States,  Miss  Cooper  has  already 
arrived  at  page  57  of  her  diary 
and  is  about  to  buy  a  new  one 
to  record  her  experiences. 

• 

In  College  PR  Posts 

Chicago 

Sam  Saran,  business  news  ed¬ 
itor  and  news  commentator.  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  in 
Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become 
director  of  public  relations  at 
Northwestern  University.  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Nelson  is  moving  from 
assistant  director,  press  rela¬ 
tions,  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington,  to  assist¬ 
ant  director.  Northwestern  pub-  ; 
lie  relations. 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  that  we  may  supply,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel  Area  Code  309,  764  4311  Ext  5981 


With  the  recent  introduction 
quality  that  have  made  John 


reliability  and 

Deere  North  America  s  leading  farm  equipment  maker  are  available  to  city  dwellers. 
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i 
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Anyfime  I  can  work  slow  and  can 
compose  my  pictures  as  I  could 
during  my  photo  series  on  a  rail¬ 
road  yard  during  a  strike,  I  use  a 
Bronica  instead  of  35  mm.  It  is 
foolish  to  use  35  mm  just  for  the 
sake  of  using  it,  when  on  certain 
assignments  another  camera  will 
.  do  much  better. 


A  moment  in  the  life  of  a  race 
car  driver.  The  instance  that  Ri¬ 
cardo  Rodrequez,  who  has  since 
been  killed,  was  told  that  his  car 
had  blown  the  engine  and  that  he 
and  his  brother  Pedro,  a  co-driver, 
had  lost  the  lead  and  the  race. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


My  Favorite  Photos 
— David  Foster  Cupp 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


I  used  a  350  mm  lens  on  a  Nikon 
to  bring  in  the  faces  of  hunger- 
striking  Cubans  in  Miami  and  to 
get  rid  of  everything  else.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  like  the  faces  much  more 
than  pictures  I  took  of  the  Cubans 
being  hauled  off  to  jail  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  In  the  faces 
I'm  trying  to  tell  something  about 
the  Cubans'  feelings  rather  than 
just  record  an  event  which  hap¬ 
pens  in  front  of  my  camera. 


David  Foster  Cupp,  25-year-  my  attitude  toward  the  futility 
old  photographer  of  the  Miami  of  the  strike.  I’m  trying  to  give 
(Fla.)  News,  excels  in  the  pic-  the  reader  something  to  think 
ture  story.  All  but  the  doll  about,  not  merely  to  record  an 
photo  on  these  two  pages  were  event.” 

taken  from  Cupp  picture  stories  He  says  that  the  photograph 
which  appeared  in  the  News.  should  be  translated  into  the 
Dave  Cupp  likes  to  think  “a  most  simple  of  terms  so  it  can- 
good  picture  should  say  some-  not  be  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
thing.”  He  views  a  good  pho-  understood.  “Anything  which  is 
tograph  “as  a  sentence.  It  superfluous  to  the  meaning  of 
should  give  information,  or  ask  the  photograph  should  be  elimi- 
a  question,  but  it  should  not  be  nated,”  Dave  Cupp  claims.  “It 
meaningless.”  should  be  as  simple  and  strong 

He  points  out  that  the  set  of  possible.” 
pictures  on  the  railroad  yard,  David  Foster  Cupp  views  pho- 
one  of  which  appears  above  left,  tography  this  way;  “At  its  best 
was  an  attempt  to  say  something  it  is  the  art  of  the  fleeting 
about  a  strike  “More  than  any-  second.  It  is  realism.  It  is  a 
thing  else,”  Dave  Cupp  explains,  moment  taken  out  of  eternity 
“it  is  a  personal  expression  of  and  recorded.  No  other  medium 
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With  the  Glenn  space  shoot  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  I  tried  to  tell  a 
story  in  the  faces  of  the  people 
who  lined  the  beach.  The  story 
ran  from  the  patriotism  and  flag 
to  the  dejection  of  a  hold,  from 
the  feeling  written  on  the  face  of 
a  man  10  seconds  before  the 
rocket  went  up  to  the  joyous  ex¬ 
pressions  when  it  finally  did  go. 


/ 


^  i 


can  convey  emotion  and  impact 
better  than  photography. 

“Contrived,  set-up  pictures 
such  as  baseball’s  homerun  king 
kissing  his  favorite  baseball  bat, 
are  ridiculous.  I’m  sure  there 
was  a  real  picture  the  moment 
the  batter  hit  the  ball  out  of 
the  park  or  when  he  was  greeted 
at  home  plate  by  happy  team¬ 
mates.  This  doesn’t  pertain  only 
to  sports  pictures  but  to  all  pho¬ 
tographs. 

“When  I  shoot  a  picture.  I’m 
striving  to  satisfy  one  person 
and  that  one  person  is  me.  If 


David  Cupp 


I’m  pleased — which  isn’t  very 
often — I  generally  find  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor  is  also. 

“What  kind  of  picture  do  I 
like  to  shoot  best?  I  prefer  a 
picture  which  can  tell  some¬ 
thing,  a  picture  which  has  some 
depth.  The  subject  can  be  any¬ 
thing  such  as  news,  features  or 
sports.  Anything  will  do  as  long 
as  it  is  not  a  trite,  meaningless, 
set-up  picture.” 


Biog  of  a  Photog 

David  Foster  Cupp  was  bom 
in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  was  raised 
and  went  to  school  there,  and 
his  chief  interest  through  his 
first  19  years  was  sports. 

When  he  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami  in  the  fall  of  1956, 
his  intention  was  to  stay  as 
close  to  sports  as  possible.  His 
choice  of  potential  careers  in¬ 
cluded  sports  writer*,  sports 
photographer,  artist  and  pos¬ 
sibly  coaching.  Dave  had  taken 
a  few  sports  pictures  in  high 
school  and  he  decided  to  major 
in  journalism. 

In  his  freshman  year,  he  made 
one  picture  for  the  Hurricane, 
Miami  student  newspaper  and 
his  photography  career  almost 
ended  before  it  started.  The 
sports  editor  thought  the  pic¬ 


I  ran  across  this  liffla  girl  while 
I  was  on  another  assignment.  Her 
expressions  were  such  that  I 
couldn't  let  them  pass.  She  had 
just  brought  her  doll  into  a  doll 
shop  to  be  repaired. 


ture  was  so  poor  that  he  never 
asked  Dave  to  take  another  one. 

In  his  sophomore  year,  Dave 
started  attending  meetings  of 
photographer-hopefuls  and  soon 
found  himself  shooting  pictures 
for  the  Hurricane. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
began  studying  under  Wilson 
Hicks,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Life  magazines,  and  an  exi>onent 
of  photojournalism  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  story.  Dave  Cupp  says 
today  that  Wilson  Hicks  as  an 
instructor  and  head  of  Univer¬ 
sity  publications  helped  him 
more  than  any  other  one  person. 

In  his  junior  year,  Dave 
chose  art,  a  junior  high  school 
career  aspiration,  for  his  minor 
and  took  over  as  picture  editor 
of  Tempo,  the  student  magazine. 

In  his  senior  year,  he  took  an 
internship  at  the  Miami  News, 
the  first  in  photography  ever 
offered  by  the  university. 

Dave  Cupp  graduated  on  June 
9,  1960,  and  four  days  later 
went  to  work  full-time  for  the 
News. 

Dropped  into  the  exciting 


news  area  that  is  Miami  of  to¬ 
day,  he  since  has  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  hurricanes  to  space 
shoots,  from  Cuban  protests  to 
student  riots. 

The  captions  on  these  pages 
are  Dave  Cupp’s  own  worfs  in 
describing  the  “why”  and  “how” 
of  his  favorite  photos. 

• 

NEW  ASSOaATION 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

A  group  of  professional  press 
photographers  engaged  in  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  of  news  through¬ 
out  California  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  motion  picture  and 
television  newsreels,  have  form¬ 
ed  the  International  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  here. 

The  aim  of  the  organization 
is  to  “contribute,  through  our 
efforts,  to  a  better  international 
understanding  and  good  will 
among  all  people;  to  safeguard 
the  professional  interests  of  in¬ 
dividual  members  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  fraternal  and  professional 
relationships  among  them;  and 
to  set  a  high  professional  stand¬ 
ard  for  our  membership.” 
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CHANNEL  PANEL 


SYNDICATES 


Hodgins’  ‘Dial-log’ 
Is  Tv  ‘Tri-mension 


{ictlrtUb  Jg 


By  Ray  Erwin  of  newspapers.  The  illustration 

is  made  up  of  caricatures  of  29 
personalities  who  will  be  on  tv 
An  unusual  new  cartoon-illus-  this  Fall,  beginning  with  Rich- 
trated  feature  is  being  prepared  ard  Boone  and  ending  with  Bob 
for  the  television  pages  or  sec-  Hope. 

tions  of  newspapers.  A  born  satirist,  Dick  Hod- 

gins  Jr.  fills  tv’s  “vast  waste¬ 
land”  with  a  wild  and  wooly 
blend  of  wholesome  gags,  de¬ 
lightful  cartoons  and  up-to-the- 
minute  inside  information  on 
new  shows  and  their  stars.  The 
purpose  of  the  feature  is  to 
keep  readers  both  amused  and 
informed. 

Mr.  Hodgins  will  continue  as 
a  staff  member  of  AP  News- 
features,  where  he  draws  cari¬ 
catures  of  two  persons  in  the 
news  each  week,  fills  in  at  times 
as  editorial  cartoonist  and  does 
ture-fun  coverage.  It  is  “tri-  other  art  work.  He  went  to  the 
mension”  in  content  by  provid-  AP  seven  years  ago  from  tele- 
ing  a  caricature  of  a  tv  per-  vision,  where  he  had  been  en- 
sonality  starring  on  camera  each  gaged  in  doing  animation  for 
week,  a  gag  cartoon  “Channel  cartoons  and  commercials.  He 
Panel”  and  cartoon  vignettes.  It  quickly  established  himself  as  a 
is  “tri-mension”  in  format  by  deft  caricaturist,  a  witty  car¬ 
providing  a  second  color  if  de-  toonist  with  a  breezy  way  with 
sired,  a  flexible  format  in  which  a  punch  line  and  a  fine  all- 
three  or  four  features  may  be  around  artist,  equally  at  home 
used  together  or  separately  in  a  doing  serious  portraits  of  Presi- 
number  of  different  ways,  and  dent  Kennedy,  Douglas  MacAr- 
an  advertising  tie-in  where  de-  thur  and  other  famous  figures, 
sired*  and  doing  spot  sketches  on  the 

o  n  streets  of  Harlem  and  in  the 

Bonus  Page 


The  feature:  “Dial-log.” 

The  cartoonist:  Dick  Hodgins 


WITH  TEISTAR  WE  CAN  NOW  SEE  FOREIGN  ROUTICIANS 
AT  THE  VERY  INSTANT  THEY  ASK  US  FOR  MONEY!  ' 


The  format:  A  three-column 
panel  for  weekend  publication, 
or  it  may  be  broken  up  into 
three  or  more  parts. 

The  release:  Sept.  6. 

The  distributor:  AP  News- 
features. 


l.arry  Hlydcn  slnrs  in  the  new 
Ci>mcJy  series  based  on  the  movie 
•i.os  Ctiils.’*  commencing  this  Fri. 
day.  “Harry’s  Ciirls’*  will  present  the| 
adventures  of  an  American  v.uute. 
ville  act  (three  plils  and  a  guy)  |>er-| 
forming  (hri>iighoLit  Fiirope.  I 


«SOUN9  9rA6El 

KEEP  OFF!. 


In  April  1027.  HFRHFRT 
M(K)\'I.R.  then  .Secielary  of 
(.’ommeice.  appeared  on  cam¬ 
era  Iroin  hisW.ishington.  D  C*, 
otlice  and  an  audience  in  New 
York  City  heard  and  saw  him 
in  the  first  success! ui  long-tlis- 
tance  ifemonstiation  of  tele- 
\ixion. 


Suburbia 


lift  Al  Smith 


mother,  isn't 

HE  BEE/OOTlFUL/ 


nriie 

After  school,  he  went 
the  Army  was  overseas 
to  where  he  edited  a 

service  newspaper  was  a 
frequent  contributor,  both  as 

artist  and  writer,  to  the  Stars  Hodgins  Jr. 

&  Stripes.  He  is  sometimes  point,  his  associates  say  he 
called  the  “Owl”  by  fellow  news-  possesses  that  intangible  quality 
papermen  because  of  his  black  of  laying  bare  the  bones  of  sub- 
hom-rimmed  glasses  and  his  jects  without  actually  mutilat- 
habit  of  working  late  into  the  ing  them.  His  wit  is  a  saber 
night  over  his  drawing  board  at  thrust,  sharp  and  cutting,  but  he 
home  in  his  study.  also  has  that  illusive  quality 

Dick  and  his  wife,  Joan,  both  called  the  common  touch, 
avid  tv  fans,  live  in  a  charm-  Mr.  Hodgins  is  a  director  of 
ingly  arty  apartment  in  Jack-  the  National  Cartoonists  Society. 
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TME  FIKST  DAV  BACKTO 
SCHOOL  AFTER.  A  SUMMEROF 
GRIME  AND  FREE  LIVING.  - 


AL^MiI'N — • 


A  once-a-week  feature  served  in  two  or  three  column  mats  or 
proofs.  Wire  or  write,  Al  Smith  Feature  Service,  Demarest,  N.J. 


vndicate 
( ntcnces 

jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiyiiiiiim 

Tho  Our  Religions”  column¬ 
ist  for  '  he  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caryle 
Adam.,  will  leave  for  Rome 
Sept.  -()  to  cover  the  Second 
Vatic.ui  Council,  having  been 
select,  d  by  the  Hensley  Family 
Foundation  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
as  a  Protestant  journalistic  ob¬ 
server.  (E&P,  Aug.  17,  page 
61).  Dr.  Adams  is  Stated  Clerk 
of  tlie  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
N.  V.,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Adams  will  return  to  the 
U.  S.  occasionally  to  lecture. 

The  minister-columnist  has 
just  j-eturned  from  the  Fourth 
World  Faith  and  Order  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Montreal,  where  he 
wrote  a  series  of  interpretation 
pieces  for  Hearst  Headline 
Service. 

Before  he  entered  the  minis¬ 
try  more  than  25  years  ago.  Dr. 
Adams  was  a  newswriter  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dale  Francis,  editor  of  the 
Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and  a 
regular  columnist  for  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly,  who  will  attend  and 
cover  the  Council  through  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  Hensley  Family 
Foundation,  wrote  in  his  col¬ 
umn:  “Although  there  were 
dozens  of  other  men  who  would 
have  lieen  excellent  choices,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  Dr.  Adams  is  the 
right  man.” 

“7-Year-Old  Sues  Newspaper 
to  Recover  Stolen  Comics,” 
reads  an  imaginary  and  shock¬ 
ing  headline  over  promotion  of 
the  comic  strip  “Sandy”  by  the 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  Mellott,  Ind. 
• 

A8troiiauts’  Stories 
Sought  for  $800,000 

Life  magazine  has  offered  to 
buy  the  personal  stories  of  16 
astronauts  in  training  for  space 
flights  and  a  moon  landing.  The 
sum  to  be  paid  could  total  as 
much  as  $800,000. 

The  proposal  was  made 
through  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration. 
Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation,  headed  by  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher,  recently  withdrew  an 
offer  to  buy  story  rights  for 
I  $3,200,000.  Field  was  to  sell 
magazine  rights  to  Life.  Under 
Life’s  offer,  it  would  sell  book 
and  newspaper  syndication 
rights  to  the  Field  organization. 
Mr.  Field  also  heads  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 


IN  THE  SWIM — Ida  Jean  Kain, 
King  Features  "Keep  in  Trim"  col¬ 
umnist,  is  practicing  what  she 
preaches  by  participating  in  an 
American  Red  Cross  50-mile  swim 
program  as  a  recommended  con¬ 
ditioner.  She  says  the  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  quarter-mile  swims  get  easier 
at  each  swim  session. 

‘Pacific  War  Diary’ 
Ready  for  Newspapers 

Page  One  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  acquisition  of  newspa¬ 
per  rights  to  “Pacific  War 
Diary,”  by  James  J.  Fahey 
(Houghton  Mifflin). 

Fourteen  installments  of 
about  1,000  words  each  will  be 
released  to  newspapers,  start¬ 
ing  Sept.  29. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  book. 
Admiral  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
says: 

“Personal  narratives  of  wars 
by  statesmen,  generals  and  ad¬ 
mirals  are  fairly  numerous;  but 
accounts  by  private  soldiers  and 
ordinary  seamen  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  rare,  although  of  high  value 
to  historians  and  great  interest 
to  general  readers.  Hence  I  was 
delighted  to  read  this  sailor’s 
diary  of  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific,  one  with  a  distinct  fla¬ 
vor.  The  author,  James  Fahey, 
Seaman  First  Class  on  the 
U.S.S.  Montpelier,  was  a  ship¬ 
mate  of  mine  in  the  Marianas 
operation,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  his  diary, 
which  he  kept  faithfully  under 
conditions  that  were  anything 
but  conducive  to  literary  effort.” 

One  of  the  most  appealing 
things  about  the  book  is  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  not  a 
professional  writer.  In  fact,  he 
drives  a  truck  for  the  sanita¬ 
tion  department  of  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Fahey  has  been  named 
“Sanitation  Man  of  the  Year” 
by  the  city  of  Waltham  since  the 
book  appeared. 

In  an  author’s  note  to  the 
book,  Mr.  Fahey  says:  “I  do  not 
have  to  remind  anyone  that  this 
is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event  for 
someone  like  me  because  I  am 
not  a  writer,  but  a  truck  driver 
for  the  City  of  Waltham,  Mass. 
I  cannot  believe  it  myself  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  like  a  dream.  It 
could  only  happen  in  this  great, 
wonderful  country  of  ours.” 


Sun-Times 
Copy  Gets 
New  Outlet 

Chicago  | 

News  resources  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  have  been  added 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service  for  national  distri-  ' 
bution  outside  Chicago,  it  was 
announced  by  Marshall  Field 
Jr.,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 

New  Wire  Service  | 

Addition  of  Sun-Times  writers  j 
and  columnists  to  CDN  coin-  ; 
cides  with  the  new  “back-to- 
back”  wire  synchronizing  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service  with  CDN.  (E&P,  ’ 
July  20,  page  52).  The  new  wire 
setup  started  Aug.  27. 

Expanded  to  a  16-hour  con¬ 
tinuous  service,  HTNS  and  CDN 
reports  are  transmitted  over 
16,000  miles  by  the  A.T.&T. 
Harold  Anderson,  president  of  j 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi-  ; 
cate,  described  the  new  wire  as 
“America’s  largest  special  news  ^ 
wire  service.”  Publishers  News-  , 
paper  Syndicate  is  sales  repre-  , 
sentative  for  both  HTNS  and  | 
CDN.  ^ 

76  Client  Papers 

“The  move  will  greatly  expand  ; 
our  nationally  distributed  Avire  | 
coverage  from  Washington  for 
the  76  client  newspapers,  and 
reflects  a  growing  demand  on 
the  part  of  better  informed 
readers  for  more  comprehensive 
reports  from  the  national  and 
world  centers  of  news,”  Mr. 
Field  said. 

Among  the  Sun-Times  Wash¬ 
ington  bylines  to  be  carried  on 
CDN  are:  Carleton  Kent,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  who  has 
covered  the  capital  for  18  years ; 
Frederick  Kuh,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  Thomas  B. 
Ross. 

Many  Byliners  j 

In  addition  to  its  Washington 
correspondents,  the  Sun-Times 
will  bring  numerous  byliners  to 
CDN,  including  Ruth  Dunbar, 
education  writer;  Ruth  Moore, 
reporter;  Edwin  Darby,  finan¬ 
cial  editor;  John  Dreiske,  politi¬ 
cal  editor;  Richard  Lewis,  sci¬ 
ence  writer,  and  Sandy  Smith, 
crime  reporter. 

Staffs  and  news  bureaus  of 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
will  remain  completely  separate 
under  the  new  arrangement,  it 
was  stressed.  Only  newspapers 
outside  Chicago  subscribing  to 
the  CDN  wire  will  receive  the 
reports  of  both  newspapers. 
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The  Strange  World 
Of  Mr.  Mum-Phillips 

(This  feature  story  about  a  serving,  is  like  telling  the  viewer 
Hall  Syndicate  cartoonist  is  re-  that  “this  is  believable,  Mr. 
printed  from  the  New  Haven  Mum  is  there.  Now  enjoy  it 
((3onn.)  Journal-Courier).  and,  maybe,  get  the  point.” 


SOUTHBURY,  Conn. 

Just  before  the  muddy  Pam- 
peraug  River  reaches  Route  6, 
it  creates  a  mild  rapids  and,  as 
though  the  exertion  was  much 
too  extreme,  slows  to  a  murky 
eddy  for  several  hundred  yards. 

Just  about  here,  where  the 
scene  is  reminiscent  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  cartoonist 
Irving  Phillips  drifts  in  a  row¬ 
boat,  seeking  quiet  and  solitude 
in  an  atmosphere  that  reminds 
him  of  an  earlier  career — fiddle- 
player  on  excursion  boats  cruis¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi. 

When  Phillips  drifts,  his  mind 
is  far  from  muscle,  for  it  is 
much  more  likely  he  is  planning 
situations  for  “The  Strange 
World  of  Mr.  Mum.” 

On  and  Off 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz,  for  instance,  requested 
an  original  of  one  Sunday’s  Mr. 
Mum  adventure.  In  that  se¬ 
quence,  Phillips’  character 
watched  as  a  union  struck  a 
company  and  forced  it  to  hire 
one  man  each  for  the  “On”  and 
“Off”  buttons  of  the  fully-auto¬ 
mated  factory. 

Because  Lady  Luck  has  never 
rocked  the  Phillips  boat,  he  and 
Mr.  Mum  are  in  their  sixth  year 
of  a  continuously  more  popular 
association. 

Phillips  is  the  creator  and 
artist  of  Mr.  Mum,  a  daily  one- 
panel  and  Sunday  multi-panel 
cartoon  now  appearing  in  almost 
200  newspapers.  A  pleasant, 
quiet  sort  of  man  in  his  mid¬ 
fifties,  Phillips  has  been  accused 
of  being  Mr.  Mum,  feels  per¬ 
haps  this  is  so,  paddled  up¬ 
stream  a  few  yards  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  six-year  relation¬ 
ship. 

“It’s  slightly  offbeat,”  Phillips 
said,  pulling  in  one  oar.  “Mr. 
Mum  is  an  observer,  he  very 
seldom  participates  .  .  .  he’s  a 
quiet,  meek  little  man. 

“There  are  so  many  strange 
things  that  go  on  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Mum  helps  to  reflect  them. 
He  sees  things  that  other  people 
don’t  see  at  all.”  In  many  cases, 
Phillips  said,  the  situation  in 
the  picture  might  not  be  be¬ 
lievable  to  the  viewer,  whereas 
Mr.  Mum  is  an  old  acquaintance. 
Therefore,  placing  Mr.  Mum  in 
the  situation,  removed  but  ob- 


Life’s  Frustrations 

Mr.  Mum  gets  frustrated 
sometimes  by  what  he  sees. 
Phillips  admits  to  sharing  this 
frustration.  ...  “I  don’t  really 
stretch  or  strive  to  have  any 
social  significance.” 

However,  Phillips  has  had  the 
urge  to  have  Mr.  Mum  observe 
some  of  the  world’s  idiosyncra- 
cies  in  regard  to  the  integration 
struggles.  But  he  is  concerned 
that  editors  would  refuse  it. 

Phillips  was  bom  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  son  of  a  preacher.  From 
dance-band  musician  to  tent 
shows  and  vaudeville,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  into  free-lance  writing, 
gag-writing  and  humor  editor¬ 
ship  of  Esquire  Magazine  and 
later  Esquire  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate.  With  a  multitude  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  motion  picture 
writing  and  production  credits, 
it  was  in  1956  that  one  of  his 
plays  finally  reached  Broadway 
— making  no  more  lasting  im¬ 
pression  than  the  Pamperaug 
River. 

Titled  “Rumple,”  it  starred 
Eddie  Foy.  When  it  died  six 
weeks  later,  the  “Rumple”  feel¬ 
ing  stayed  with  Phillips  and, 
too  good  to  discard  along  with 
the  play,  became  Mr.  Mum,  the 
name  changed  to  avoid  legal 
complications. 

Slow  Growth 

Mr.  Mum  has  had  a  slow 
growth,  Phillips  explained,  the 
rowboat  easing  downstream. 
“Some  editors  belong  to  the 
Maggie  and  Jiggs  school,  and 
just  can’t  see  him.  Why  doesn’t 
he  sometimes  go  over?  Well,  you 
have  to  have  tolerance  of 
people’s  strange  ways.  .  .  .” 

A  contemporary  Alice  in  the 
Wonderland  of  Phillips’  outlook 
on  the  world,  Mr.  Mum  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fascinating  to  children 
and  intellectuals,  judging  from 
the  steady  flow  of  mail  which 
reaches  the  creator  and  is  al¬ 
ways  answered  in  person. 

Phillips  takes  pleasure  in  the 
probability  that  children  enjoy 
Mr.  Mum  for  his  obvious 
amusing  observations,  and  that 
the  teachers,  professional  men, 
educators,  enjoy  him  for  the 
sometimes  barb^  point  behind 
the  situation. 

For  whatever  reason,  letters 
came  brimming  with  situation 


Irving  W.  Phillips 

ideas — the  pharmacist  who  twice 
has  seen  women  weighing  them¬ 
selves  on  a  scale,  displeased 
with  the  reading  despite  their 
holding  their  groceries  and 
children  at  arm’s  length  from 
the  scale — and  many  others. 

Does  Mr.  Mum  extract  all  of 
Phillips’  frustration? 

He  let  the  rowboat  drift  in  to 
shore. 

“Almost,  he  does,”  the  artist 
answered,  “He  satisfies  me  from 
day  to  day  and  makes  me  a  good 
living.  Often  on  Sundays,  what 
Mr.  Mum  observes  drives  him  to 
a  vegetable  bar  for  sustenance.” 
*  •  « 

Coin  Collectors’ 

Column  Is  Growing 

A  coin  collecting  column 
started  last  March  in  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  has  prompted  so 
much  reader  enthusiasm  that  it 
is  being  syndicated. 

The  author  is  Robert  Svens- 
son,  for  16  years  a  Los  Angeles 
newspaperman  and  coin  collec¬ 
tor  since  boyhood.  The  column  is 
titled  “Coin  Collector’s  Comer” 
and  reports  new  facets  of  the 
hobby  for  old-timers  with  advice 
for  new  hobbyists. 

A  feature  of  the  column  is 
the  offering  of  brochures  on 
various  phases  of  numismatics 
to  readers,  making  the  column 
self-supporting  and  producing  a 
profit  for  every  paper  running 
the  column.  Among  the  first 
papers  to  run  the  column  are 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review, 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  and 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Advertiser. 

The  syndicate  points  out  that 
some  6,000,000  people  are  col¬ 
lecting  coins,  ranging  in  age 
from  12  to  retirement. 


General  Writes 
Weekly  for  CNS 

A  noted  air  warrior  is  now 
writing  a  weekly  column  for 
Copley  News  Service. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eakr  r,  who 
retired  in  1947  after  more  than 
30  years  service  and  12,000 
hours  of  flying,  applies  keen 
insights  to  current  defense  con¬ 
troversies.  The  Texas-born 
Eaker,  who  is  now  6(;,  com¬ 
manded  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in 
England  and  the  Allied  Forces  1 
in  the  Mediterranean  area 
during  World  War  11. 

Prior  to  his  entry  into  the 
Army  in  World  War  I,  Eaker 
had  a  brief  career  as  a  news¬ 
man  in  Texas.  He  studied  jour¬ 
nalism  at  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and,  on  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Air  Force,  had 
intended  to  publish  a  group  of 
newspapers  in  southern  Oregon 
but  instead  was  asked  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  Howard  Hughes  in 
aircraft  production. 

Since  retirement,  he  has  been 
a  much  sought-after  public 
speaker,  urging  a  strong  Amer¬ 
ica  to  face  the  threat  of  world 
communism.  He  has  recently 
urged  a  continued  strong  mili¬ 
tary  voice  in  weapons  selection, 
and  questioned  a  possible  drift 
toward  substituting  “stalemate 
for  deterrence”  as  a  defense 
policy. 

Eaker  personally  led  the  first 
all-American  Flying  Fortress 
bombing  raid  on  Europe  at 
Rouen’s  railway  yards  in  oc¬ 
cupied  France  in  1942.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  military  men  to 
foresee  the  rapid  postwar  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  missile. 

*  *  * 

‘DONT  BE  NERVOUS’ 

A  series  of  12  installments  on 
“Don’t  Be  Nervous,”  a  reas¬ 
suring  guide  to  conquering  ten¬ 
sion,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  writer  is  Howard  Whit¬ 
man,  well  known  to  newspaper 
readers  as  a  writer  on  human 
affairs  and  social  problems.  He 
writes  a  newspaper  series  each 
year.  His  articles  are  written 
exclusively  for  newspapers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  series, 
readers  will  be  offered  an  at¬ 
tractive  50c  booklet,  reprinting 
the  complete  12  installments  in 
48  pages,  and  the  newspaper 
retains  10c  on  each  booklet  sold 
through  it.  Howard  Whitman’s 
most  recent  series,  “Making 
Marriage  More  Rewarding,” 
drew  32,000  orders  for  booklets 
last  year,  which  means  that 
$3,200  went  to  newspapers  in 
the  profit-sharing  plan.  Many 
newspapers  retired  the  complete 
cost  of  the  series  and  pocketed 
a  profit  besides. 
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July  Linage 
Gain  Keeps 
Year  Ahead 

1963  advertising  linage  in 
U.  S.  newspapers  is  keeping 
aheafi  of  the  1962  linage  trend 
by  a  bare  margin  of  1%  on  the 
first  seven  months. 

Four-Sunday  July  (against 
five  Sundays  in  1962)  scored  a 
2.7‘/c  gain  for  total  linage  in 
the  52  Cities  measurement  of 
Media  Records.  This  followed  a 
June  gain  of  6.8%. 

In  July  all  categories  of  meas¬ 
ured  linage,  except  automotive, 
showed  improvement  over  fig¬ 
ures  for  July,  1962.  Even  gen¬ 
eral  linage  was  in  the  plus  col¬ 
umn  for  the  first  time  in  months, 
although  only  1%.  For  the  year 
to  date  general  is  off  6.2%  as 
compared  with  the  linage  for 
Jan.-July,  1962. 

Retail,  classified  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  categories  were  the 
front-runners  for  July. 


1943 

1942 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

§8racon  Journal-S  _ 

1943 

2,147,594 

479,537 

1942 

1,974,257 

843,348 

Grand  Total  . 

2,847,133 

2,837,425 

ALBANY,  1 

M.  Y. 

"Knickerbockar- 

Naws-a  . 

Timas  Unlon-m  . 

'Times  Union-S  . 

1.039.870 

988.888 

442.715 

994.028 

981,831 

543,149 

Grand  Total  . 

2.491,473 

2.539,008 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

§Journa|-S  . 

Tribuna-e  . 

1,452,145 

421,528 

1,475,144 

1,434,914 

502,854 

1,475,078 

Grand  Total  . 

3,748,839 

3,414,848 

ATLANTA. 

GA. 

Constitulion-m  . 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  A 

Constitution-S  . 

1,450,738 

2,094,957 

784,744 

1,403,714 

1,951,940 

1,107,255 

Grand  Total  . 

4.530,439 

4,442,909 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

"Press-S  . 

829,079 

153,237 

804,204 

218,038 

Grand  Total  . 

982,314 

1,022,244 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

*Amencai>-S  . 

News-Post-a  . 

Sun-m  . 

Sun-e  . 

(Sun-S  . 

402,442 

1,295,451 

1,290,181 

1,744.572 

1,149,430 

481,955 

1,179,284 

1,115,812 

1,775,432 

1,399,989 

Grand  Total  . 

5,902,495 

5,952,474 

BANCOR, 

ME. 

News-m  . 

741.345 

704.310 

Newspaper  Linage— 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurements) 


Total  Advertising 

July  . 

June . 

Year  to  date  . . . 
Display 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date  . . 
Classified 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date  . . 
Retail 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date  . . 
Department  Store 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date  . . 
General 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date  . . 
Automotive 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date  . . 
Financial 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date  . . 


I9i3 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


1963 

1962 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1962 

Index 

212,507,000 

207,009,000 

102.7 

101.2 

243,059,000 

227,623,000 

106.8 

103.2 

1,592,039,000 

1,574,551,000 

101.1 

102.4 

148,884,000 

145,276,000 

102.5 

99.3 

175,562,000 

165,302,000 

106.2 

100.8 

1,155,691,000 

1,148,943,000 

100.6 

100.3 

63,623,000 

61,733,000 

103.1 

105.8 

67,497,000 

62,321,000 

108.3 

110.0 

436,348,000 

425,608,000 

102.5 

105.9 

112,623,000 

108,322,000 

104.0 

102.5 

,  131,049,000 

120,598,000 

108.7 

105.3 

869,457,000 

848,946,000 

102.4 

104.3 

37,843,000 

36,700,000 

103.1 

101.4 

45,295,000 

40,556,000 

111.7 

107.4 

300,426,000 

292,662,000 

102.7 

111.8 

19,188,000 

18,992,000 

101.0 

83.5 

25,533,000 

26,065,000 

98.0 

84.2 

,  162,227,000 

172,931,000 

93.8 

91.7 

11,578,000 

12,564,000 

92.1 

96.1 

14,123,000 

14,246,000 

99.1 

95.2 

88,963,000 

90,485,000 

98.3 

109.0 

5,495,000 

5,398,000 

101.8 

108.9 

4,857,000 

4,393,000 

110.5 

104.7 

35,044,000 

36,581,000 

95.8 

119.4 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  hare  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.  for 
ticlusive  publication  by  Editor  A  Publisher. 

They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  July  I9i3  Linages; 

'Includes  7,159  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  Edition) 

^Includes  12,120  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

"Includes  13,947  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  19,927  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  li.2S3  lines  PARADE 
((Includes  51,354  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  31,  1963 


Prass-a  . 

|Prass-S  . 

1,369,105 

271.406 

440,030 

2,080,541 

1,246,149 

350,037 

433,496 

2,029,682 

Grand  Total  . 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

930,315 

1,629,507 

676,975 

850,255 

News-e  . 

(News-S  . 

1,468,108 

838,341 

Grand  Total  . 

3,236,797 

3,156,704 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes: 
1963  —  1.629,507  (27,629).  1962  — 
(34,172). 

Naws-e 

1,468,108 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

929,645 

190,558 

819,256 

230,856 

"Statasman-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

1,120,203 

1,050,112 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  Is  shown. 

BOSTON,  IsUSS. 

Record  Amarican-d  .... 

'Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-a  . 

Globa-m  . 

§Globe-S  . 

Harald-m  . 

(Herald-S  . 

Travelar-a  . 

676,096 

232,276 

1,213,614 

1,154,725 

892,980 

958,738 

686,293 

1,096,929 

558,342 

233,365 

1,139,335 

1,106,424 

1,117,952 

877,500 

849,469 

978,156 

Grand  Total  . 

6,911,651 

6,860,543 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Exprass-m  . 

SCouriar  Exprass-S  .... 
(Evening  News-e  . 

1,091,083 

634,429 

1,954,079 

1,023,189 

798,362 

1,881,412 

Grand  Total  . 

3,679,591 

3,702,963 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  ^Courier 
Exprass-m  1963  —  1,091,083  (14,784). 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  . 

1,416,529 

1,193,689 

CHARLESTON. 

W.  VA. 

Mail.*  . 

876,134 

848,968 

312,994 

857,859 

865,002 

412,827 

§Gazatta-Mail-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

2,038,096 

2,135,688 

CHARLOTTE, 

.  N.  C. 

1,127,340 

1,719,394 

1.083,173 

1,531,066 

Obsarvar-m  . 

1943  1962 

(Observer-S  .  479,422  407,473 


Grand  Total  . 

3,326,156 

3,221,712 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

2,668,510 

2,524,152 

Tribuna-S  . 

1,250,149 

1,547,296 

(Daily  News-a  . 

1,589,071 

1,499,799 

Amarican-a  . 

705,871 

739,083 

*American-S  . 

497,356 

318.743 

Sun-Times-m  . 

1,486,892 

1,405,567 

§Sun-Timas-S  . 

610,975 

688,626 

Grand  Total  . 

8,808,824 

8,723,266 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribuna-m 

1963  —  2,668,510  (357,761).  1962  — 

2.524,152 

(336,619).  Tribuna-S  1963 

1  —  1,250,149  (275.- 

909).  1962  —  1,547,296  (336,011).  Sun- 

Timas-S  1963  —  610.975 

(124,036). 

1962  — 

688,626  (106,870). 

CINCINNATI 

,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  . 

1,859,485 

1,756,853 

(Enquirar-S  . 

1,063,698 

1,275,855 

Post  A  Timas-Star-a  ... 

1,868,655 

1,673,867 

Grand  Total  . 

4,791,838 

4,706,575 

CLEVELAND. 

OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  . 

2,251,825 

2,235,224 

(Plain  Dealer-S  . 

1,110,178 

1,552,795 

Press  and  Naws-e  . 

2,455,948 

2,423,923 

Grand  Total  . 

5,817,951 

6,211,942 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes:  Press  and 

Naws-a  1963  —  2.455.948  (138,073) 

.  1962  — 

2,423,923  (142,219). 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO 

Dispatch-a  . 

2,256,116 

I.9I4.3I7 

Dispatch-S  . 

1,038,826 

1,276,239 

Citizan-Journal-m  . 

916,510 

855,442 

Star-w  . 

56,679 

61,281 

Grand  Total  . 

4,268,131 

4,107,279 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Naws-m  . 

2,178,660 

1,975,121 

(News-S  . 

618,973 

758.570 

Timas  Harald-a  . 

2,409,148 

2,112,974 

§Timas  Harald-S  . 

615,984 

705,121 

Grand  Total . 

5,882,765 

5,551,786 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Timas 

Harald-e  1963  —  2.409.148  (63.638) 

.  1962  — 

2,112,974  (48,917). 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Joumal-Harald-m  . 

1,667,280 

1,524,502 

News-e  . 

1,872.416 

1,773,339 

§News-S  . 

536,021 

678,614 

1943  1942 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  1.930,443  1,718,143 
SRocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  387.984  470,642 

Post-e  .  2,374,713  2,228,244 

fPost-S  .  822,234  1,034,438 

Grand  Total  .  5,515,394  5.453,489 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Post-e 
1943  —  2,374,713  (215,845).  1942  —  2,228,244 


(138,061). 

DES 

MOINES.  IOWA 

.  545,357 

573,540 

.  968,370 

801,428 

(Register-S 

.  343,785 

437,744 

Grand  Total 

.  1,857,512 

1,812,712 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

.  1,336,476 

1,219,675 

§Frae  Prass-S  . 

.  347,898 

409,097 

.  2,352,210 

2,142,090 

(News-S  . 

.  912,201 

1,100,678 

Grand  Total 

.  4,948,785 

4,871,540 

NOTE:  Part 

run  adv.  includes:  Free 

Pres$-m  1943  —  1,334,474  (119,810).  1942  — 
1,219,475  (99,143).  Free  Pres$-S  1943  —  347.- 
898  (23.542).  1942—409,097  (49,277).  News-e 
2,352,210  (239,414).  1942—2,142,090  (148,- 

500).  News-S  1943—912,201  (49.491).  1942 
—1,100,478  (49,385). 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .  *344,239 

Star  Gaiette-e  .  *478,803 

Star  Gaz.  A  Adv.-d  ...  741,400  . 

**Talagram-S  .  208.458  238,881 

Star  Gazette  A 

Advertiser-Sat .  91,300 

Grand  Total .  970,058  1,355,223 

NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  A  Star  Ga¬ 
zette  Evening  merged  to  a  Daily  edition 
effective  February  I,  1943. 

'Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1,104,997  1,084,892 

§Times-S  .  285.859  408.344 

Harald-Post-a  .  1.089,151  1,118,483 

Grand  Total  .  2,480,007  2,413,741 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,212,918  1,074,224 

§TImes-News-S  .  348.221  430,715 

Grand  Total  .  1,541,139  1,504,939 

NOTE;  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 
Times,  Gening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  .  1,247,775  1,242,527 


"Register  Guard-S 


292,971  341,312 


Grand  Total  .  1,540,744  1,583,839 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,024,797  . 

FAU  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  811,331  781,748 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1,249,429  1,059,507 


SJournal  Gazette-S 
News  Sentinel-e 


433.504  527,103 

..  1,747,305  1,505,431 


Grand  Total .  3,450,438  3,092,241 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  .  945,153  852,147 

Star-Telagram-e  .  1,825,457  1,739,799 

§Star-Talegram-S  .  578,335  723,012 

Press-e  .  403,472  394,845 

Press-S  .  137,525  170,742 

Grand  Total  .  3,889,942  3,880,405 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days 
a  weak  only. 


Bea-a  . 

§Bee-5 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

.  1,523,730 

.  479,029 


1,284,109 

421,540 


Grand  Total .  4,075,717  3,974,455 


Grand  Total  .  2,002,759  1,905,449 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-a  .  1,514,357  1,315,701 

"Post-Tribune-S  .  353,334  425,595 

Grand  Total  .  1,847,493  1,741,294 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Note)  ..  493,117  452,498 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Momin^f  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Timas  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
given. 


45 


I  M3 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


IM3 

LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 


IfU 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


I  M3 

NORFOLK.  VA. 


Pms-*  .  I.98S.720  1,872,717  Indapendent-m  .  1,913,541  1,747,975  tt*Slar-a  .  2,014,167  1,680,174  Ladgar-Ditpatch-a  .  1,848,154  l,648,9l« 


fPrats-S  .  386,499 


536,456  lindapandant  Prass- 
-  Talagram-S  .  545,224 


Grand  Total .  2,372,419  2,409,173  Prass-falagram-a  .  1,998,707  1,754,192  La  Patria-S 


6azatta-m  .  1,158,667  1,103,177  Virgin!an-Pilot-m  .  2,218,522  1,935,475 

724,379  La  Prasia-a  .  2,232,930  2,032,644  tVirgInian-PMot 


HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Racord-a  .  1,738,773  1,634,722 


Grand  Total  .  4,477,472  4,226,547 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Inde- 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Racord-a  !’?? 

1943  —  1.738,773  (103,988).  1962  —  1,434,722  “ 

(28,183).  —1,998,707  (177,148).  1942  -1,754,192  (169,- 


HAMMOND,  IND. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


.  '  Nawsday  Sutfolk-a .  1,942,294  1,757,752 

.  477,451  N.^jday  Nassau-e .  2,103,527  1,919,378 

Grand  Total .  1,441,140  1,490,763  Tojjl  .  4,045,821  3,477,130 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Patriot-m  .  1,205,952  1,177,391  Hmai-m  .  3,M7,409  3,818,505 

iPatriot  Now$-S  .  342,763  407,164  fTImat-S  .  2,517,325  3,200,728 

-  -  Harald  Braminar-a  ...  1,832,411  1,758,703 

Grand  Total .  1,548,715  1,584,557  j^Harald  Examinar-S  . .  574,698  769,774 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,013,231  901,614 

(Courant-S  .  567,178  648,131 

fTimai-a  .  1,754,175  1,761,016 

Grand  Total  .  3,334,584  3,310,761 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  205,663  221,376 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advartiiar-m  .  1,075,430 

Star  Bullatin-a .  1,683,778 

§Star  Bullatin  & 

Advartisar-S  .  657,640 

Grand  Total .  3,416,848 

NOTE:  All  Honolulu  nawspaparz  on  strike 
July  I  through  July  31,  1963. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicla-a  .  2,760,717  2,415,459 

(Chronicla-S  .  991,765  1,087,921 

Post-m  .  2,188,997  1,982,093 

tPoit-S  .  654,302  776,101 

Pra$i-a  .  621,727  431,174 

Grand  Total  .  7,219,508  6,892,750 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Chron¬ 
icla-a  1963  —  2,760,717  (109,260).  IM2  — 
2,415,459  (129,993).  Post-m  1963  —  2,188,997 
(62,453).  1962  —  1,982,093  (104,525).  Chron- 
icIa-S  1963  —  991,765  (27.646).  1962  — 

1,087,921  (36,549). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  .  1,588,700  1,560,265 

Star-m  .  1,576,855  1,507,448 

tStar-S  .  799,841  945,809 

Timas-a  .  777,511  754,954 

§Timas-S  .  174,203  241,497 

Grand  Total .  4,917,110  5,032,193 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  949,189  903,262 

(Clarion  Ladgar 

«  Naws-S  .  300,940  374,293 

Daily  Naws-a  .  964,308  873,817 

Grand  Total  .  2,214,437  2,151,372 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,071,548  2,040,866 

fTimas-Union-S  .  558,330  724,225 

Journal-a  .  1,050,332  991,696 

Grand  Total  .  3,680,210  3,756,787 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  964,835  882,075 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Jarsay 
Joumaj-a  1963  —  964,835  (27,104).  1962  — 
882.075  (57,801). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Timas-m  .  1,737,402  1,610,796 

Star-a  .  1,504,059  1,341,172 

tStar-S  .  698,545  874,956 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  604,040 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  997,264 

§Naws-Santinal-S  .  281,401 

Grand  Total  .  1,882,705 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 
Eagla-Tribuna-a  .  804,591 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
Arkansas  Gazatta-m  ...  1,003,077 
(Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  321,909 

Grand  Total  .  1,324,986 


Grand  Total  .  8,692,043  9,547,710 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Timas-m 
1963  —  3,967,409  (448.657).  1962  —  3,818,505 
(382,689).  Timas-S  1963  —  2,517,325  (765,- 
970).  1962  —  3,200,728  (1,069,360). 

LOUISVIUE,  KY. 

Couriar  Journal-m  _  1,394,998  1,255,830 

Courlar  Journal-S  .  635,633  782,033 

Timas-a  .  1,586,549  1,403,843 

Grand  Total  .  3,617,180  3,441,726 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  657.801  555,816 

••Sun-S  .  147,241  208,417 

Grand  Total  .  805,062  764,233 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  618,254  602,549 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  740,926  706,906 

••Naws-S  .  153.927  243,521 

Grand  Total  .  894,853  970,427 

NOTE;  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Laadar, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commarcial 

Appaal-m  .  1,673,574  1,608,191 

tCommarcial 

Appaal-S  .  567,925  754,221 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,249,244  1,236,320 

Grand  Total  .  3,490,743  3,598,732 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Racord  Journal 

(Saa  Nota)  .  716,280  663,176 

NOTE;  Racord  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  aro  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,147,252  3,090,081 

(Harald-S  .  1.067,444  1,289,495 

News-e  .  998,797  979,498 

(Naws-S  .  274,929  341,144 

Grand  Total  .  5,488,442  5,720,218 

NOTE:  brt  run  adv.  includas:  Harald-m 
1963  —  3.147,252  (35.786).  1962  —  3,090,081 
(36,364)  Herald-S  1963  —  1,067,464  (54.- 
549).  1962  —  1,289,495  (67,174). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinel-m  .  776,034  260,461 

Journal-e  .  2,514,101  2,600,985 

(Journal-S  .  1,192,197  1,486,839 

Grand  Total  .  4,482,332  4,348,285 

NOTE;  (*)  SENTINEL  on  Strike  July  I 
through  July  22,  1962. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,435,858 

Star-a  .  2,174,841 

(Tribuna-S  .  937,154 


Grand  Total .  4,547,855  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas.  Star-a 
1963  —  2,174,841  (180,044). 

Minneapolis  newspapers  on  strike  April 
13  through  August  6,  1962. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-e  .  828,230  720,393 

§Baa-S  .  160,274  217,997 

Grand  Total  .  988,504  938,390 

NOTE:  Baa  Evening  published  5  days 

a  weak  only. 


Grand  Total  .  5.504,892  5,137,083 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-e  .  844,349  803,271 

Star-m  .  830,302  796,783 

••Star-S  .  211,679  234,042 

Grand  Total  .  1,888,330  1,834.096 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,332,839  1,259,968 

Tennassaan-m  .  1,302,948  1,247,937 

Tannassaan-S  .  500,391  625,301 

Grand  Total  .  3,136,178  3,133,206 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard  Timas-e  .  823,303  . 

(Standard  Timas-S  ...  189,833  . 


Grand  Total .  1,013,136  . 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m .  673,817  540,134 

Registar-e  .  1,244,199  1,127,447 

••Raq!star-S  .  555,740  413,589 

Register  h 

Journal-Courier-Sat.  .  81,403  73,273 

Grand  Total  .  2,557,179  2,354.443 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  950,342  929,498 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  .  2,470,398  2,485,832 

(Timas-Picayura-S  .  827,443  925.302 

States  &  Item-a  .  1,277,787  1,294,015 

Grand  Total  .  4.575.628  4,705,149 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

TImas-m  .  1,998.441  1,899,914 

Hmas-S  .  1,759,548  2,236,957 

Herald  Tribuna-m  .  661,817  666,215 

(Harald  Tribuna-S  ....  351,157  431,535 

Mirror-m  .  439,161  449,506 

Mirror-S  .  171,216  250,380 

Naws-m  .  1,286,984  1,334,270 

News-S  .  1,135,144  1,568,091 

Journal-Amarican-a  ...  729,272  779,489 

•Journal-Amarican-S  ..  169,280  253,739 

Post-a  .  717,417  758,850 

Post  s  .  75,300  9S.243 

World  Telegram 

B  Sun-a  .  837,595  802,287 

Grand  Total  . 10,532,332  11,726,476 

NOTE:  Post  Evening  published  5  days 
a  weak  only. 

Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Mirror-m  1963  — 
639,161  (177.563).  1962  —  649.506.  Mirror-S 
1963  —  171,216  (66.649).  1962  —  250,380 
(111,383).  Naws-m  1963  —  1,286,984  (625,- 
724).  1962  —  1,334.270  (641.040).  Naws-S 
1963  —  1,135,144  (768.865).  1962  —  1,568,091 
(1.097,954).  Journal  Amarican-a  1943  — 
729,272  (110,573).  1942  —  779,489  (83,642). 
Journal  Amarican-S  1963  —  169,280  (  32,- 
198).  1962  —  253,739  (36.262).  World  Tal. 
«  Sun-e  1963  —  837,595  (69,968).  1962  — 
802,287  (170,505).  Harald  Tribuna-S  1963  — 
351,157  (36,924). 

Split  run  adv.  includas:  Naws-m  118,430. 
Naws-S  56,784. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ....  1,183,580  1,188,456 
(Long  Island  Press-S  .  439,246  595,023 

Grand  Total  .  1,622,826  1,783,479 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO— 
LA  PRENSA),  N.  Y. 

El  Diario — La  Pransa-m  298,010 
El  Diario — La  Prensa-S  69,391 


Grand  Total  ...  .  347  401  (23.239).  Bullatin-5  1943  —  406,404  (33,Z«). 

' .  "  .  Inquirer-m  1963  —  1,408,809  (  9,920).  1942  - 

NEWBURGH,  N,  Y.  1,334,963.  Inquirer-S  1963  —  1,051,667  (  33,- 

Naws-a  .  722,389  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  News-a 
1943  -  722,389  (42,440).  PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2.434.560  2.246,810 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA.  (Rapublic-S  .  780.754  917,315 

Press-m  .  1,264,475  1,188,249  2,513,974  2,274,402 

§  Press-S  .  330,103  427,477  _  j  t  *  .  ^  ■»..  rA.nni 

Timas-Herald-e  .  1,159,678  1,076,004  ®fand  Total  .  5,729,288  5.440,727 

Grand  Total  .  2.754.256  2,691,730  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

NIAGARA  FAi.'.S.  N.  Y.  **‘A*S^n-Tel.-m .  1,005,111  925,545 

GazaHe-a  .  917,277  914,451  Press-a  .  1,454,404  1,641,515 

••Gazatte-S  .  139,140  200,175  (Prass-S  .  755,287  942,834 

Grand  Total .  1,056,417  1,114,826  Grand  Total  .  3,415,002  3,509,914 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  31,  1963 


&  Star-S  .  686,147  847. 1« 

Grand  Total  .  4,752,823  4,431,530 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ledger- 

Dispatch-a  1963  —  1,848,154  (  449,605).  I9U 
—  1,648,910  (415,304).  Virginian-Pilot-m 

1963  —  2,218,522  (  455,456).  1962  —  1.935.475 
(336,948).  Virginian-Pilot  B  Star-S  1963  — 
686,147  (I46.0»).  1962  —  847,145  (151,169), 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuna-e  .  1,837,324  1,689,633 

(Tribuna-S  .  677,822  780,722 

Grand  Total  .  2,515,146  2,470.3S 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Tribuna-a 

1963  —  1,837,324  (  84,000).  1962  —  1.689.633. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,190,590  1,068.347 

Oklahoman-S  .  394,032  532,669 

Timas-e  .  1,295,171  1,166.404 

Grand  Total  .  2,879,793  2.767.411 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas;  Timas-a 

1963  —  1,295,171  (142,556).  1962  —  1.166.404 
(122,230).  Oklahoman-m  1963  —  1,190.590 

(57,963).  1962  —  1,068,347  (  25,689). 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Harald 

(See  Note)  .  1,269,733  1.198,134 

fWorld-Heraid-S  .  694,648  854,283 

Grand  Total  .  1,964,381  2,052,417 

Nota;  World-Herald  sold  in  combination 
Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only  one 
edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-a  . 2,119,234  1.882.561 

Sentinal-m  .  2,119,234  1,882,561 

Santinal-S  .  707,389  742,006 

Grand  Total  .  4,945,857  4,507,128 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  1963  — 
923,755.  1962  —  807,982. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,096,394  1,037,163 

(Independant-Star 

Naws-S  .  325,931  412,751 

Indapandant-m  .  1,002,589  984,014 

Grand  Total  .  2,424,914  2,433,920 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

TImas-a  .  729.261  603,840 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  777,878  688,750 

Journal-m  .  1,142,868  1,142,991 

Naws-Journal-S  .  2M,929  4I5,9M 

Grand  Total  .  2,205,675  2,247,705 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,167,985  1,149,104 

(Journal  Star-S  .  361,030  441,523 

Grand  Total  .  1,529,015  1,590,627 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star 
Evening — Is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-e  .  1,813,923  1,570,81) 

tBullatin-S  .  406,406  476,937 

Inquirer-m  .  1,408,809  1,334,963 

Inquirar-S  .  1,051,667  I.3I3.20I 

Naws-e  .  784,294  798,071 

Grand  Total  .  5,465,099  5,494,063 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Bullatin-a 

1963  —  1,813,923  (44,063).  1962  —  1,570.811 
(23,239).  Bullatin-S  1963  —  406,406  (  33.223). 
Inquirer-m  1963  —  1,408,809  (  9,920).  1962  - 
1.334,963.  Inquirer-S  1963  —  1,051,667  (  33.- 
000). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2.434.560  2.246,810 

fRapublic-S  .  780.754  917,315 

Gazette-e  .  2,513,974  2,276,602 

Grand  Total  .  5,729,288  5.440,727 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz. 

B  Sun-Tal.-m .  1,005,111  925,565 


IfiS  I9i2 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

OrMonian-m  .  1,921,822  1,733,058 

ftOr«gon!an-S  .  805,252  1,029,832 

Sragon  Journal-*  .  644,104  700,261 

Grand  Total  .  3,371,178  3,463,149 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulittin-e  .  1,372,336  1,231,253 

tJournal-m  .  1,539,835  1,316,121 

Journal  s  .  605,135  698,546 

Grand  Total  .  3,517,306  3,245,920 

READING,  PA. 

Eagit  (Sea  Not*)  .  1,019,407  918,917 

Isi^gle-S  .  243,528  316,322 

Grand  Total  .  1,262,935  1,235,239 

NOTE:  EagI*  Evaning  and  Timas  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  on* 
tdition  (EagI*  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

N*ws  Leader-*  .  1,681,176  1,517,536 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,533,772  1,358,606 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  667,141  750,190 

Grand  Total  .  3,882,089  3,626,332 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,414,171  1,190,981 

§Press-Enterpris*-S  _  255,953  371,614 

Grand  Total  .  1,670,124  1,562,595 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press-Enterprise 
1963  —  1,414.171  (19,311).  1962  —  1,190,981 
(15.024). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  973,575  941,607 

STimes-S  .  245,385  322,519 

World-N*ws-a  .  1,011,238  959,764 

Grand  Total  .  2,230,198  2,223,890 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,479,799  1,409,214 

(Democrat  E 

Chronicl*-S  .  705,448  909,960 

Times  Union-*  .  1,646,331  1,576,319 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tlm*s-m 
1963  —  2,065,442  (107,769).  1962  —  2,024,100 
(63,961).  Tim*s-S  1963—553,028  (  27.037). 
1962—^9,018  (42,957).  (•)  Independent 

Sunday  last  publication  July  I,  1962. 


Grand  Total  .  3,831,578  3,895,493 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,017,350  972,508 

Star-S  .  385,661  517,335 


Grand  Total  .  1,403,011  1,489,843 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition  —  Star  Morning  —  is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

8**-e  .  2,114,245  1.820.998 

§I**-S  .  556,382  614,146 

Union-m  .  873,115  702,392 

••Union-S  .  167,194  218,062 

Grand  Total  .  3,710,936  3,355,598 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,168,962  1,099,115 

(Globe-Democrat-we  ..  436,074  456,537 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  1,840,905  1,807,957 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,022,430  1,163,418 

Grand  Total  .  4,468,371  4,527,027 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Globe- 
Oemocrat-m  1963—1,168,962  (194,080).  1962 
-1.099,115  (155,778).  Globe-D*mocrat-we 
1963—436.074  (  7,807).  Post-Dispatch-e  1963 
-1,840,905  (120,174).  1962—1.807,957  (148,- 
504).  Globe-Democrat-Morning  is  pub¬ 

lished  5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  982,948  963,911 

SPIoneer  Press-S  .  646,326  825,078 

Dispatch-*  .  1,722,835  1,664,170 


Grand  Total  .  3,352,109  3.453,159 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Dispatch-* 
1963—  1.722.835  (213,912).  1962—  1,664,170 
(143.895). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-*  .  999,386  916,428 

Independent-S .  34,768 

Tlm*s-m  .  2,065,442  2.024,100 

$Tlm*s-S  .  553,028  649,018 


1963 

1962 

SALEM. 

ORE. 

Oregon  Stat*sman-m  . 
••Oregon  Stat*sman-S 
Capital  Journal-*  ... 

.  912,846 

199,972 
.  1,026,413 

760,778 

210,727 

886.490 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,139,231 

1,857,995 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribun*-m  . 

Tribune-S  . 

Deseret  News 
Telegram-*  . 

.  1,912,116 
.  545,392 

.  1,917,813 

1,646,294 

708,004 

1,644,275 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,375,321 

3,998,573 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Expr*ss-m  . 

(Expr*ss-N*ws-S  . 

Express-News-Sat . 

News-*  . 

Light-e  . 

•Light-S  . 

Lignt-Sat . 

1,432,173 

585,215 

235,457 

1,552,947 

1,712,789 

547,372 

127,606 

1,266,091 

669,884 

286.8IC 

1,427,472 

1,625,410 

702,908 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,193,559 

5,978,575 

NOTE;  Express  Morning,  News 
and  Light  Evening  published  5 
week  only. 

Evening 
days  a 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  . 

§Sun-T*l*gram-S  . 

.  1,555,687 
.  375.108 

1,348,018 

499,724 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,930,795 

1,847,742 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Sun-m 
1963—  1,555,687  (69.423).  1962—1.348,018 

(57,201). 

Sun  Morning  and  Telegram  Evening  are 
sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  on*  Edition 
Sun  Morning  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO 

.  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

§Union-S  . 

Tribune-*  . 

.  1,647,536 
.  785.689 

.  2,257,713 

1,564,673 

981,254 

2,135,338 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,690,938 

4,681,265 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

fChronicle-S  . 

Examin*r-m . 

j;Examin*r-S  . 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  .. 

1,928,893 

693,187 

2,071.176 

809,772 

1,139,623 

1,705,878 

788,546 

1.946.963 

944,476 

936,403 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6.642,651 

6,322,266 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Examiner- 
m  1963  —  2,071.176  (78,960).  Chroniele-m 
1963  —  1,928,893  (133,226).  1962  —  1,705,878 
(37,768). 

SAN  JOSE, 

CALIF. 

M*rcury-m . 

News-*  . 

§M*rcury-N*ws-S  . 

.  2,444,299 
.  2,532,294 
708,386 

2.064.586 

2,102,595 

701,169 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,684,979 

4,868,350 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  M*rcury-m 
1963  -  2,444,299  (130,124).  1962  -  2,064,586 
(30,665).  News-*  1963—2.532,294  (130,124). 
1962—2,102,595  (30,665). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-* 

.  1,255,696 

1,092,430 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaz*tt*-m  . 

.  1,079,392 
762  342 

1,004,668 

713,439 

1,718,107 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,841,734 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-*  . 

.  860,676 

805,207 

SEATTLE. 

Post-lnt*l|ig*nc*r-m  .. 
#Post-lnt*llig*nc*r-S  . 

Times-e  . 

Tim*s-S  . 

WASH. 

.  1,234,927 
.  359,716 

.  1,995,364  ^ 
.  667,807 

1,304,114 
500,960 
•  1,850,282 
822,189 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,257,814 

4,477,545 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-*  . 

Times-m  . 

Tim*s-S  . 

.  941,004 

.  1,142,898 
.  377,416 

959,935 

1,107,457 

426,277 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,461,318 

2,493,669 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-*  . 

Tribune-S  . . 

.  1,291,864 
.  441,115 

1,226,857 

542,334 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,732,979 

1,769,191 

Grand  Total  .  3,617,856  3,624,314 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  August  31,  1963 


1963  1962 

SPOKANE.  WASH 

Spok*sman-R*vi*w-m  ..  670,079  672,219 

(Spokesman-Review-S  ..  335,505  364,096 

Chronicle-*  .  775,108  804,168 


Grand  Total  .  1,780,692  1,840,483 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record  *  .  1,497,519  1,287,486 

SYRACUSE.  N  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,443,751  1,413,292 

§H*rald-Am*rican-S  ...  425,534  556,777 

Post-Standard-m  .  802.882  830,003 

(Post-Standard-S  .  158,519  280,803 

Grand  Total  .  2,830,686  3,080,875 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,393,649  1,203,735 

N*ws-Tribun*-S  .  356,548  460,906 


Grand  Total  .  1,750,197  1,664,641 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Trlbun*-m  .  1,727,299  1,830,839 

(Tribune-S  .  571,420  717,865 

Times-*  .  1,200,228  1,257,952 

Grand  Total  .  3,498,947  3,806,656 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Trlbun*-m 
1962—1,830,839  (10,185).  Tribune-S  1962— 
717,865  (2,221). 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

•Tim*s-m  .  564,968  524,942 

Blade-*  .  1,656,853  1,517,631 

Blad*-S  .  610,311  796,610 


Grand  Total  .  2,832,132  2,839,183 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Glob*  t  Mail-m  .  1,261,102  1,190.806 

t’Telegram-e  .  1,914,429  1,752,618 

Star-*  .  2,154,326  2,060,130 


Grand  Total  .  5,329,857  5.003.554 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linag*.  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tele¬ 
gram-*  1963— 1.914.429  (57.234).  1962-1,- 

752,618  (33.174). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-*  .  1,027,334  962,564 

••Times  Adv*rtis*r-S  ..  415,050  434,876 

Tr*ntonian-m  .  802,634  752,196 


Grand  Total  .  2,245,018  2,149,636 

NOTE;  Timas  Evaning  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  847,419  876,293 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Timas- 
Record  Evening  sold  In  combination.  Lin¬ 
ag*  of  on*  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-*  .  1,582,406  1,421,742 

World-m  .  1,507,580  1,412,832 

World-S  .  427,737  471,884 


Grand  Total  .  3,517,723  3,306,458 

686,908 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ....  696,656 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-*  . .  876,838 

••Observer  Dispatch-S..  221,091 
Press-m  .  1,038,444 


829,260 

293,234 

1,052,211 


Grand  Total  .  2,136,373  2,174,705 


News-a 

Post-m 

|Post-S 

Star-e 

(Star-S 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

.  1,020,724 
.  2,983,288 
.  887,770 

.  2,257,125 
.  696,918 


Grand  Total 


947,791 

2,617,730 

1,009,775 

2,090,451 

858,977 


7,845,825  7,524,724 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-*  .  1,117,460  1,022,083 

R*publican-S  .  298,622  362,716 


Grand  Total 


1.416.082  1,384.799 


WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post  (See  Note)  .  1,227.210  .. 

Post-Tim*s-S  .  330,203  .. 


Grand  Total  .  1,557,413  . 

NOTE:  Post  Morning  and  Timas  Evening 
sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  on*  edi¬ 
tion  (Post  Morning)  is  shown.  Part  run 
adv.  includes:  Post— 1963— 1,227,210  (19,444). 


1963  1962 

MACY  WFSTCHESTIR-ROCKLAND 
GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  crriESi 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  654,822 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e. .  743,683  654,423 

New  Rochelle  _ _ _ 

Standard-Star-*  .  771,615  702,741 

citliM-Register-e  ...  637,443  573,449 

Peekskill  Star-*  .  597,592  554,7W 

Pert  Chester  Item-*  . . .  792,746  T40,674 

Tarrytown  N*ws-a  .  633,689  562,721 

Yonkers  Herald  ... 

Statesman-*  .  896,368  844,592 

Whit*  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-*..  949,675  820,423 

Rockland  Journal  News-*  788,270  709,314 

Grand  Total  .  7,465,903  6,757,220 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagl*-m  .  1,350,755  1,311,009 

Eagle  «  Beacon-*  .  1,171,069  1,082,219 

(Eagle  t  Beacon-S  _  349,311  438,017 

Grand  Total  .  2,871,135  2,831,245 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,169,937  978,720 

Sentinel-*  .  1,224,681  963,814 

Journal  8  S*ntin*l-S  ...  317,802  415,378 

Grand  Total  .  2,712,420  2,357,912 

WORCESTER,  MASS 

T*l*gram-S  .  372,447  457,312 

T*l*gram-m  .  765,6M  742,631 

GateHe-e  .  983.363  911,158 

Grand  Total  .  2.121,468  2,111,101 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-*  .  1,383,611  1,216,432 

§Vindicator-S  .  585,146  725,356 

Grand  Total  .  1.968,757  1,941,788 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

T*l*graph-m  .  396,088  380,746 

T*l*graph-S  .  109,810  123,523 

Grand  Total  .  505,898  504,269 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,114  lines 
(1963);  15,097  lines  (1962). 

NOTE:  T*l*graph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-*. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stat*-m  .  1,013,017  930.479 

State-S  .  387,853  410,955 

R*cord-m .  741,668  W3.757 

Grand  Total  .  2,142,538  2,065,191 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,114  lines 
(1963);  15,097  lines  (1962). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-*  .  735,205  680,268 

N*ws-Tr!bun*-m  .  631,400  550,196 

N*ws-Trlbun*-S  .  354.364  399,440 

Grand  Total  .  1,720,969  1,629,904 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  708,614  722,702 

World-S  .  197,870  317,379 

News-Star-e  .  716,667  707,566 

Grand  Total  .  1,623,151  1.747,647 

NORWAU,  CONN. 

Hour-*  .  906,606  839,539 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

News-*  .  1,061,334  888,930 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-* .  607,892  611,313 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribun*-m  .  406,617  394,997 

Scrantonian-S  .  298,290  363,468 

Grand  Total  .  704,907  758,465 

Includes  PARADE  16,432  lines  (1963); 
26,862  lines  (1962). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

R*cord-m  .  541,452  512,951 

Times-Leader-e  .  878,667  781,982 

lnd*pend*nt-S .  421,156  514,052 

Grand  Total  .  1,841,275  1,808,985 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,114  lines 
(1963);  15,097  lines  (1962). 
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FIGURES  SLPPUED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


Ifi3  I9&2 
ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

Am*rican-N*wt-e  .  3M.448  324, f2t 

Amarican-Naws-S  .  121,198  I&S.970 

Grand  Total  .  457.M8  490,898 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  940,149  811,258 

APPLETON,  NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 


Post-Crescent-e  . 

Post-Crescent-S  . 

1,001,392 

184,514 

1,022,882 

188,700 

Grand  Total  . 

1.185,908 

1,191,582 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  A  News-e  _ 

Enquirer  A  News-S  _ 

899,234 

211,888 

834,887 

258,424 

Grand  Total  . 

1,111,120 

1,091,111 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

742,540 

794,751 

CANTON. 

OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

Repository-S  . 

1,501,878 

583,880 

1,330,714 

702,804 

Grand  Total  . 

2,085,538 

2,033,318 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  lU. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ... 
Southern  Illlnoisan-S  ... 

391,202 

101,822 

378,714 

98,210 

Grand  Total . 

493,024 

478,924 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  lU. 

Courier-a  .  855,048  830,478 

Couriar-S  .  249,312  212,870 

Grand  Total  .  904,358  843,348 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gaiatte-e  .  735,494  824,292 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Callar-m  .  1.378.342  1,331,274 

Callar-a  .  1,382,208  1,338,852 

Callar-S  .  278,088  383,944 

Grand  Total  .  3,038,818  3,033,870 


COVINGTON,  KY. 
Kantucky  Post  & 


Times-Star-e  . 

817,894 

589.M2 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-e  . 

930,440 

877,088 

DAVENPORT 

,  IOWA 

788,408 

1,180,518 

259,802 

1,028,720 

349,878 

771,554 

Times-e  . 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

Grand  Total  .  2,208,528  2,149,952 


DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Naw$-a  .  859,928  818,592 

Naws-Journal-S  .  184,218  240,288 

Journal-m  .  843,255  771,470 


Grand  Total .  1,887,397  1,828,330 


DECATUR,  ILL. 

Harald  A  Reviaw-ma  ..  858,298  833,128 
Harald  A  Raviaw-S  ....  238,984  283,018 


Grand  Total  .  1,095,282  1,096,144 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  lU. 


484,1^ 

488,244 

170,128 

Journal-S  . 

I80;2SO 

Grand  Total . 

884,412 

838,372 

GAINESVIUE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  . 

758,524 

842,288 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  . 

879,915 

824,300 

GREEN  BAY, 

,  WIS. 

981,582 

157,528 

990,808 

188,712 

Press-Gaxette-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

1,119,090 

1,157,520 

HAVERHIU, 

MASS. 

Gazette-e  . 

511,198 

441,408 

HUNTINGTON. 

W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

Herald-Dispatch-m  _ 

Herald-Advertiser-S  . . . 

905,735 

900,958 

220,225 

805,734 

805,823 

275,538 

Grand  Total  . 

2,028,918 

1,887,095 

Advertising  Linage  Leaders  First  Seven  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1963 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  28,949,962 

Miami  Herald  .  24,609,473 

Chicago  Tribune .  21,741,853 

Washington  Post  .  21,437,372 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  17,995,805 

Phoenix  Republic  .  17,774,183 

San  Jose  Mercury .  16,398,407 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  16,104,225 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  15,970,115 

Houston  Post  .  15,521,703 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  19,592,069 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 19,180,077 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  18,771,434 

L.I.  Newsday-Nassau  .  17,924,544 

Phoenix  Gaxette  .  17,832,745 

Detroit  News  .  17,739,334 

Montreal  Star  .  17,698,576 

Washington  Star .  16,991,743 

Denver  Post .  16,843,801 

Toronto  Star  .  16,794,342 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  20,147,408 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,606,434 

New  York  Times  .  11,237,121 

Baltimore  Sun  .  10,106,159 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,949,032 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  9,800,012 

Miami  Herald  .  9,721,121 

Boston  Globe  .  9.125.897 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  8,609,576 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  8,340,615 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  49,097,370 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  34,330,594 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  33,348,287 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  29,129,109 

Washington  Post  MS  .  29,041,097 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  27,535,542 

Detroit  News  ES  .  25,549,197 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  .  24,657,615 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  .  24,435,950 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  24,402,539 


1962 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  30,811,181 

Miami  Herald  .  24,466,398 

Chicago  Tribune  .  21,035,594 

Washington  Post  .  20,290,064 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  18,118,649 

Phoenix  Republic  .  17,331,377 

New  York  Times  .  17,327,242 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  16,790,788 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  15,427,678 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  15,133,112 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  20,587,473 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  .  19,239,051 

Houston  Chronicle  .  18,110,410 

Montreal  Star  .  17,863,526 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  17,680,888 

Phoenix  Gaxette  .  17,311,578 

Washington  Star  .  17,303,151 

Toronto  Star  .  17,276,406 

Denver  Post  .  16,303,715 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  16,088,595 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  21,353,783 

New  York  Times  .  19,240,662 

Chicago  Tribune .  11,191,932 

New  York  News  .  11,111,365 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  10,480,471 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  10,254,465 

Baltimore  Sun  .  9,732,175 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  9,600,956 

Miami  Herald  .  9,207,148 

Boston  Globe  .  8,849,853 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  52,164,964 

New  York  Times  MS  .  36,567,904 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  33,673,546 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  32,227,526 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  30,841,938 

Washington  Post  MS  .  27,592,457 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  27,271,259 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  25,371,199 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  .  24,376,892 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  .  24,215,906 


I9L3  IfU 
HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Times-e  .  MB,  190  759,150 

Times-S  .  304,430  352,982 

Grand  Total  .  1,152.820  1,112,132 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod 


Standard-Times-e  .... 

859,218 

588,888 

JOHNSTOWN, 

,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  . 

880,808 

808,980 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-CIty  Herald-e . 

713,734 

580,488 

Tri-City  Herald-S . 

140,580 

184,812 

Grand  Total  .  854,294  745,080 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


News-e  ... 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

.  1,024,582 

931,112 

Freeman-e 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
.  819,588 

742,182 

Star-m  . . . 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

.  989,352 

984,558 

Joumal-e  . 

952,482 

1983  1982 

Journal  A  Star-S .  243,712  293,300 

Grand  Total  .  2,250,934  2,210,320 

Includes  PARADE  18,334  lines  (1983); 
27,480  lines  (1982). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  A  Journal-e..  492,848  448,418 

'm  aieJ 

MADISON,  WIS. 


Capital  Times-e  .  1,235,115  1,024,982 

State  Journal-m  .  1,245,748  1,049,041 

State  Journal-S .  307,223  3M,930 


Grand  Total  .  2,788,(IM  2,458,953 


Includes  PARADE  18,198  lines  (1983); 
27,475  lines  (1982). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  858,154  821,488 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  lU. 

Argus-e  .  1,055,858  819,840 

Dispatch-e .  1.098,398  921,388 

MONTEREY,  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Herald-e  ....  1,181,828  1,084,188 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  788,359  835,324 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 
Talegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  500,088  458,084 


1983  1982 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  914,888  M5,838 

Standard-Examiner-S  ..  243,828  273,414 

Grand  Total  .  1,158,314  1,119,250 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  18,114  lines 
(1983);  15,288  lines  (1982). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  511,378  478,512 

News-Herald-e  .  419,359  415,481 


Grand  Total . 

930,735 

893,993 

ONEONTA, 

N,  Y. 

Star-m  . 

485,374 

402,788 

PADUCAH, 

KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  . 

708,218 

890,144 

Sun-Democrat-S  . 

214,074 

273,478 

Grand  Total  .  920,290  983,820 


PASSAIC-CUFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,014,874  948,520 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  588,040  589.598 

Commercial-S  .  I80.3M  231,828 

Grand  Total  .  748,424  821,422 

Does  not  include  14,770  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 
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PITTSFIfLD,  MASS. 

Btrkshire  Eaqie-a .  I.004,9»0 

PLATTSBU«©H.  N  Y, 
Pr«ss-ReDublican-tn  ....  554.428 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazetta-a  .  242,434 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Marcury-m  .  807,548 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 
Journal-e  . ''Siy'lij 

Grand  Total  .  1,342,907 

Includes 

(1943);  15,284  linas  (1942). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


1942 

932,190 

511,574 

244,492 

712,401 


748,181 

294,420 


1,042,401 
794  lines 


548,424 

494,448 

H»rald-Whig-S  . 

141,574 

200,550 

Grand  Total  . 

.  730,198 

497,018 

rapid  city.  s.  d. 

J  nj|  0 

.  700,476 

415,354 

Journal’S  . 

174,940 

231,532 

Grand  Total  . 

.  877,434 

844,888 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

.  701,512 

439,434 

Argui-Leadar-S  . 

194,278 

234,942 

Grand  Total  . 

.  895,790 

874,398 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Rtcord-m  . 

.  ^7,076 

410,534 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Talegram-a  . 

.  477,806 

443,254 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

.  940,445 

840,111 

State  Journal-*  . 

Capital-Journal-S  .... 

.  942,052 

.  248,423 

848,119 

354,942 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,171,120 

2,083,172 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

Star-S  . 

Citlicn-a  . 

.  1,428,319 
.  332,148 

.  1,924,380 

1,501,542 

371,011 

1,758,274 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,884,847 

3,430,827 

CANADA 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  1,471,302 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

JournaUe  .  1,428,630 


House  Unit  Okays 
Joint  Co-op  Ads 


Washington 
Neither  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  nor  the  antitrust 
division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  any  intention  of  at- 
temptinif  to  prevent  the  type  of 
co-op  advertising  that  “many 
small  businesses  and  independ¬ 
ent  retail  establishments  have 
employed  repeatedly  and  for 
many  years,”  according  to  an 
advisory  issued  here  this  week 
by  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

In  effect,  the  advisory  said  it 
is  legal  for  independent  retail¬ 
ers  to  pool  their  funds  and  pur¬ 
chase  joint  advertising.  It  also 
asserted  the  ads  could  include 
prices  of  products  shown. 

“The  committee  finds  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  small 
and  independent  retailers  will 


be  prosecuted  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-trust  Act  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  efforts  of  the 
type  which  have  been  conducted 
by  small  businesses  over  the 
years,”  the  advisory  said. 

Senate  To  Check 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  announced 
this  week  that  it  will  kick-off 
hearings  on  co-op  advertising 
and  “advertising  discounts  to 
retailers”  on  Sept.  11.  The  hear¬ 
ing  will  be  broad  in  scope,  prob¬ 
ing  into  many  aspects  of  the 
fairness  of  existing  co-op  ad 
rebate  set  ups. 

The  House  committee  advisory 
pointed  out  that  there  are  two 
principal  reasons  “why  it  is 
essential  that  small  business 
retailers  be  permitted  to  con¬ 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-m«  .  1,482,380  1,387.490 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  441.126 


585,475 

1,489,089 

1,394,201 


HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  1,440,148  1,419,539 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

R#eord-a  .  1,135,227  1,012,277 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  540,349  507,443 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Fraa  Prass-ma  .  1,549,828  1,523,258 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

Nuggat-a  .  549,152  482,701 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citizan-a  .  1,543,431  1,534,444 

LaDroit-a  .  799,979  737,501 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Poit-a  .  994,780  993,347 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-P)ioanix-a  .  748,415  797,141 

SYDNEY.  N.  S. 

Capa  Braton  Post-a  ....  812,559  724,941 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,053,827  1,892,178 

Provinca-m  .  899,022  845,204 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  53,444 
linas  (1943);  53,494  lines  (1942). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Praa  Prass-a  .  1,454,420  1,407,040 

Tribuna-a  .  1,079,082  1,059,151 
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JULY  &  YEAR  TO  DATE  1963  v».  1962 
(Basic  14  City  Total— 6  &  7-day  Basis)  Metlia  Records 

JULY  YEAR  TO  DATE 

1963  vs  1962  1963  vs  1962 

GENERAL 

% 

Gain  or  Loss 

%of 

Total 

■  .  % 
Gain  or  Loss 

%of 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

-I-  5.9 

10.3 

+  7.4 

9.1 

Prods  . 

—  3.3 

10.9 

—15.4 

12.1 

Baby  Foods  . 

—30.2 

0.3 

—37.0 

0.3 

Baking  Products  . 

+23.2 

l.l 

—23.5 

1.2 

Beverages  . 

+66.5 

3.7 

+  11.3 

2.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

—73.8 

0.1 

—24.2 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

—13.8 

0.7 

—28.1 

0.7 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  7.4 

1.4 

—  7.6 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—35.2 

0.6 

—  0.5 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

+  8.1 

1.2 

—17.7 

1.2 

Industrial  . 

+  23.3 

1.9 

+  11. 1 

2.2 

Insurance  . 

—21.4 

0.9 

—  6.6 

1.7 

Medical  . 

—31.3 

1.9 

—15.3 

2.5 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  8.4 

3.2 

+  12.2 

3.3 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—14.7 

6.7 

—  3.1 

7.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .... 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

—21.5 

0.5 

—17.2 

0.8 

Photo  SuppI . 

+  1.2 

l.l 

—  2.6 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

+  14.3 

5.6 

—21.5 

2.1 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—12.7 

1.9 

—16.9 

1.9 

Dentifrices  . 

—  1.7 

0.2 

+21.5 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

+  125.9 

0.2 

—16.5 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

—40.9 

0.8 

—22.6 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—54.8 

0.1 

—53.5 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

—  7.3 

12.6 

—  2.1 

12.5 

Airways  . 

—11.3 

7.9 

—  5.8 

8.2 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  3.7 

0.9 

+  4.8 

0.6 

Railroads  . 

+49.1 

1.2 

+  8.0 

l.l 

Steamships  . t . 

—  1.0 

1.4 

+  5.2 

1.2 

Tours  . 

—26.8 

0.9 

—  5.2 

0.9 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—48.2 

0.3 

—  6.6 

l.l 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 

+  1.0 

71.9 

—  6.2 

73.1 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

—33.6 

3.4 

—32.4 

2.3 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

—14.1 

12.2 

—  1.2 

14.7 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

—  7.3 

3.3 

+  2.3 

2.3 

Trucks  4  Tractors  . 

—  2.2 

0.7 

+  11.3 

0.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

—  7.9 

28.1 

—  1.7 

26.9 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  2.5 

100.0 

—  4.6 

100.0 

tinue  to  place  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  they  have  been  doing  for 
many  years  in  the  past.” 

The  first,  the  advisory  said, 
“stems  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  effective  mechandising  re¬ 
quires  newspaper  publicity.  This 
is  a  basic  concept  accepted  and 
recognized  by  all  entrepreneurs. 
It  applies  with  special  force  to 
retailers.” 

Co-op  Funds  Needed 

The  second  reason  why  small 
businesses  “must”  be  permitted 
to  pursue  their  policy  of  plac¬ 
ing  pooled  ads  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  they  “need  to  .share  in 
the  funds  made  available  by 
manufacturers  to  retailers  will¬ 
ing  to  advertise  their  products. 

“Since  the  independent  re¬ 
tailers’  chain  competitors  regu¬ 
larly  receive  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,”  the  advisory  continues, 
“the  small  business  retailer,  lik«?- 
wise,  must  receive  such  allow¬ 
ances.  Otherwise,  he  competes 
at  a  heavy  disadvantage.  .  .  . 

“. . .  if  the  large  retail  organi¬ 
zations  are  to  be  permitted  to 
receive  these  large  sums  as  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances,  the  small 
retailers  must  enjoy  similar  and 
commensurate  privileges.  Under 
any  other  arrangement,  the 
typical  local  retailer  operates 
under  a  severe  competitive 
handicap.” 

Original  Opinion 

The  original  FTC  opinion  is¬ 
sued  in  March  of  this  year  had 
originally  been  request^  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1962  by  several  groups 
of  independent  druggists.  They 
asked  the  government  if  they 
could  engage  in  joint  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  each  ad  mentioning 
the  participating  stores.  They 
could  then  afford,  for  example, 
a  full-page  ad  along  with  an  ad 
allowance  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  FTC 
told  the  druggists  that  if  prices 
were  listed  in  the  ad  it  would 
constitute  price-fixing,  illegal 
under  Federal  anti-trust  law. 
The  opinion  at  the  time  —  even 
though  only  advisory — alarmed 
small  business  groups,  especially 
those  which  had  been  engaging 
in  joint  advertising  for  years. 

• 

Publisher  Nametl 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

James  H.  Jesse,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  named  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boca  Raton  News, 
by  James  L.  Knight  who  heads 
the  group  that  owns  the  weekly. 
Mr.  Jesse  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charlotte  Herald, 
Punta-Gorda,  Fla.,  for  10  years. 
He  has  25  years  experience  in 
the  communications  fields. 
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CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 

Truth  Is  Sales  Tool 
In  Real  Estate  Ads 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel. 

Oafisified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


“The  primary  purpose  of  the 
classified  ad  is  to  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  prospects.  It 
is  generally  true  the  chances  of 
making  a  sale  are  much  better 
when  there  is  a  good  response 
to  the  ad  than  when  there  are 
only  a  few  inquiries. 

“The  only  times  when  such  a 
result  does  not  follow  is  when 
the  prospects  are  disappointed 
by  what  they  find  w'hen  they  go 
to  inspect  the  property.  That  is 
why  you  should  not  let  your 
advertising  build  up  the  prop¬ 
erty  more  than  the  facts 
justify.” 

Presenting  the  above  golden 
rule  for  truthful  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  Clyde  T.  Cadwal- 
lader  in  his  just  published  book, 
“Hovv  To  Make  Profits  In  Real 
Estate”  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.) 

Based  on  empirical  knowledge 
gained  in  years  of  experience  as 
a  professional  real  estate  in¬ 
vestor,  Mr.  Cadwallader’s  dictum 
has  its  foundation  not  merely 
in  the  ethical  concept  but  in  the 
enlightened  self  interest  of  the 
advertiser.  The  truth,  he  finds, 
is  a  better  sales  tool! 

Desirable  Features 

“The  ad  should  truthfully 
state  the  desirable  features  of 
the  property,  such  as  that  it  is 
on  a  hard  road,  that  it  is  scenic 
or  wooded.  If  the  property  in¬ 
cludes  an  attractive  house,  its 
features  should  be  mentioned.  If 
the  house  is  in  need  of  repairs, 
say  so.  If  there  is  a  shack  on 
the  property,  call  it  a  shack,  not 
a  cabin. 

“It  is  much  better  to  have 
your  prospects  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  seeing  something 
better  than  they  expected  than 
to  disappoint  them.” 

Location,  price,  condition  he 
reckons  as  factors  that  will 
separate  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  from  those  who  are  not. 
Failure  to  specify  these  essen¬ 
tials  bring  many  prospects  who 
require  time  that  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  “live  ones”  and  at  the 
same  time  causes  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  those  who  come  expect¬ 
ing  something  they  do  not  find 
owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
ad. 

Believer  in  the  institutional 
value  of  classified,  Mr.  Cad- 
w'allader  believes  that  not  only 


should  the  name  be  repeated  in 
every  ad  but  that  best  results  in 
the  real  estate  business  can  be 
obtained  by  using  one’s  own 
name: 

“I  include  my  name  in  every 
ad,  even  though  my  name  is 
long  and  hard  to  remember.  I 
don’t  believe  in  assumed  names 
in  the  real  estate  business. 
Never  be  ashamed  of  your  name. 
Make  it  something  to  be  proud 
of.  It  should  be  your  purpose  to 
let  your  advertising  build  you 
up  as  a  personality  that  people 
will  feel  that  they  know,  even  if 
they  have  never  met  you  per¬ 
sonally.” 

• 

Editor  Retires  After 
46  Years  With  Paper 

Petbsisbiirg,  Va. 

J.  Curtis  Lyons,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Petersburg  Progress 
Index,  has  retired  after  being 
associated  with  the  newspaper 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Evening 
Progress,  for  46  years. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  Virginia  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
1944.  He  is  a  retired  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  was  a  nation¬ 
al  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1953. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  life  member  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  early 
this  month.  This  honor  has  been 
given  to  only  five  other  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyons  have 
left  for  three  months  in  Efirope. 

• 

Emmerich  Moves 
To  Baltimore  Sun 

McComb,  Miss. 

John  Emmerich  is  leaving  the 
post  of  managing  editor  of  the 
family  -  owned  Enterprise- Jour¬ 
nal  here  Sept.  1  to  work  on  the 
national  new’s  desk  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun.  His 
successor  here  will  be  Charles 
Dunagin,  formerly  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  American.  Both 
Mr.  Emmerich  and  Mr.  Duna¬ 
gin  w'orked  on  the  defunct 
Jaxkson  State  Times.  Mr.  Em¬ 
merich  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Hansard  in  1961-62. 


-  - - EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


No  Love  Lost 


Campaigns  have  been  mounted  in  recent  years  against 
the  use  of  dear  in  the  salutations  of  letters,  especially 
those  addressed  to  people  with  whom  the  writer  is  not  on 
familiar  terms,  or  may  even  dislike.  The  objectors  can¬ 
not  reconcile  the  use  of  what  they  regard  as  a  term  of 
endearment  for  anyone  not  actually  regarded  with 
affection. 

This  is  a  case  of  wild  misinterpretation;  dear  as  a 
salutation  is  a  formality  that  lost  all  its  warmth  long 
ago.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  people  want  to 
convey  affection  in  a  salutation,  they  do  not  rely  on  the 
dried-out  dear  but  instead  say  dearest  or  something  else. 

The  objections  to  dear  have  not  caused  any  noticeable 
number  of  people  to  abandon  the  form,  but  they  have 
caused  some  uncertainty  among  the  ignorant  and  im¬ 
pressionable. 

Dear  (with  a  name,  of  course)  is  the  casual,  imper¬ 
sonal  salutation;  what  is  not  understood  by  many  is 

that  My  Dear - is  more  formal,  rather  than  more 

intimate  or  affectionate. 


Wayward  Words 


Human  as  a  noun  (Humans  are  sentient  beings)  is  not 
wrong,  but  is  likely  to  sound  either  technical  or  quaint. 
The  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American  Usage  holds 
it  desirable  as  a  substitute  for  men,  which,  it  says,  serves 
double  duty  in  standing  for  all  human  beings  (that’s 
what  it  says — human  beings,  not  humans)  and  males 
only.  But  what  about  person  and  people?  These  are  the 
natural  terms  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  the 
human  and  the  nonhuman.  “The  cast  consists  of  nine¬ 
teen  humans  and  one  goat”  would  sound  better  with 
nineteen  people. 


In  hack  of  is  a  gaucherie  for  behind.  In  front  of, 
however,  serves  a  purpose  that  before  does  not:  “The 
car  was  parked  in  front  of  the  house.”  Before  is  possible 
here  but  unlikely.  Behind  might  also  be  considered  before 
at  the  rear  of  is  set  down.  Similarly,  upwards  of  is  clumsy 
for  more  than,  and  so  is  close  to  for  nearly. 


Hurl  is  often  an  overexcited  variant  of  make  or  throw, 
especially  in  hurl  a  charge,  a  conspicuous  concretion  of 
the  news  columns.  The  advances  in  rocketry  have  given 
hurl  another  leg  to  stand  on.  Now  satellites  are  invari¬ 
ably  hurled  into  orbit.  Yet  this  cliche,  though  newer  than 
the  other,  long  ago  grew  just  as  tiresome. 


Indh'idual  is  not  wrong,  of  itself,  as  a  noun,  as  many 
seem  to  think,  but  it  is  undesirable  where  person  will  do. 
It  is  proper  only  for  emphasis  of  single  identity.  Thus 
“Several  individuals  accompanied  the  artist  into  the 
hall”  is  questionable,  but  “Individuals  and  organizations 
have  different  rights”  is  correct.  The  use  of  individual 
for  person  is  pretentious. 


Some  insist  that  last  can  only  mean  final,  and  that 
past  must  be  used  for  immediately  preceding,  as  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  the  past  year.  This,  however,  is 
quibbling.  As  in  during  the  last  week,  the  last  year,  last 
is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  just  past  without  am¬ 
biguity,  since  occasions  for  referring  to  the  end  of  the 
world  are  few.  Latest  is  suitable  in  other  contexts  to 
mean  immediately  preceding  where  last  could  be  miscon¬ 
strued  as  final:  “The  latest  issue  is  dated  Dec.  15;  the 
one  to  be  published  in  January  will  be  the  last.” 


. .  No.  228  . . 
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riRCl  i-VTlON 

Tri-Weekly 
Calif.  Paper 
Goes  Daily 

Lompoc,  Calif. 

The  89  -  year  -  old  tri  -  weekly 
Lompoc  Record  went  daily  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Aur.  28. 

Kenneth  L.  Adam,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  move  culminated 
more  than  two  years  planning 
to  become  the  third  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 

Daily  publication,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  with  expand¬ 
ed  national,  international,  state 
and  local  news,  in  addition  to 
added  features,  comics  and  col¬ 
umnists  will  lie  offered  Record 
readers. 

A  full  editorial  page  will  be 
maintained  with  added  colum¬ 
nists  and  commentators  on  the 
national  and  international  scene 
and  local  expression  by  six  local 
columnists.  Coverage  of  sports 
will  l)e  greatly  expanded  to  take 
in  the  national  scene.  New  com¬ 
ics  and  a  variety  of  other  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  added.  Daily  home 
delivery  will  be  offered  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Lompoc,  Vandenberg 
Village,  Mission  Hills  and  all 
homes  and  trailers  on  Vanden¬ 
berg  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Lompoc  Record  has  been 
published  continuously  in  the 
community  since  1876.  Mr. 
Adam  has  been  editor-publisher 
of  the  newspaper  since  1950 
when  he  took  over  the  reins 
from  his  father,  Ronald  M. 
Adam.  The  paper  has  been  in 
the  Adam  family  more  than  50 
years. 

New  equipment  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Record  plant. 


Stork  Outpaced^ 

Calif.  Daily  Finds 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Population  has  gained  70  per¬ 
cent  here  in  a  decade,  but  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal  cir¬ 
culation  has  spurted  32,217  for 
a  104  percent  increase,  reports 
Julian  Leone,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Leone’s  promotion  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  the  inside  folds  of 
envelopes.  His  newspaperboy 
mailing  envelopes  list  the  87 
merchants  participating  in  a 
cooperative  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  plan. 


Daily  Intensifies  Local, 
State  News  Coverage 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
is  extending  its  local  news  cov¬ 
erage  to  nearly  50  communities 
surrounding  the  city.  A  large 
staff  of  community  correspond¬ 
ents  has  been  engaged  to  report 
regularly  on  events  under  the 
direction  of  William  F.  Miller, 
suburban  editor. 

Executive  editor  Philip  W. 
Porter  said  that  the  broader 
coverage  would  augment  the 
present  new's  coverage  in  the 
60  suburbs  of  Cleveland,  the  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  will  encompass 
six  counties  and  will  involve 
expanded  photographic  assign¬ 
ments  and  reporting. 


Man,  70,  Takes  Over 
17-Mile  Paper  Route 

Kissimmee,  Fla. 

The  papers  must  be  delivered, 
according  to  Jim  Johnson,  in  his 
70’s.  He  took  over  his  wife  Car¬ 
rie’s  17-mile  paper  route  when 
she  was  hospitalized  recently. 

He  delivered  her  entire  route 
before  it  was  learned  that  he 
walked  the  distance.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  does  not  drive  and  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  everyone 
got  their  paper. 


rri,  1  o  1  waiKea  tne  aistam 

Tliiirstlay-Suiiclay  son  does  not  di 

Suburban  Edition  wanted  to  be  sure 

Philadelphia  their  paper. 

Starting  Sunday,  September 
15,  the  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  will  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion  .  .  .  Suburban  News  West 
...  to  be  circulated  in  Delaware  Udh.  9 

and  Chester  counties  and  the  nOH  w 

choose  front: 

Ihe  edition  will  include  a  sec¬ 
tion  every  Thursday  and  Sun-  COMMUNITY 
day  consisting  of  at  least  eight  e||Ri|BR»|| 
pages  of  local  news  and  adver-  iUOUKDAn 

lIRRANITF 

The  Suburban  News  West  ] 

edition  will  have  an  initial  cir-  POCC 

culation  of  126,048  on  Thurs-  UUOO 

day  and  105,394  on  Sunday.  nFFCeT  PDFCCFC 

The  new  edition  follows  the  rmddti 

first  zoned  edition  of  the  Bulle- 
tin  which  was  introduced  a  year 
ago  for  coverage  of  the  South 
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New  California 
Weekly  Subs  for 
American  Weekly 

Los  Angeles 

A  new  rotogravure  magazine, 
California  Weekly,  makes  its 
debut  Sept.  8  in  the  Loa  Angeles 
Sunday  Herald-Examiner,  re¬ 
placing  the  American  Weekly. 

Publisher  George  R.  Hearst 
Jr.  said  the  new  magazine  would 
be  devoted  to  “the  fascinating 
story  of  Californians  and  the 
California  way  of  life.” 

It  will  use  a  tabloid-size  for¬ 
mat  with  full  color  and  heavy 
play  on  picture  stories. 

Staff  produced,  California 
Weekly  is  edited  by  Hal  Silver- 
man,  previously  on  Sunday 
news  makeup  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  section. 

Gene  Canoy,  Sunday  art  direc¬ 
tor  supervising  the  Herald- 
Examiner’s  Pictorial  Living 
Magazine  and  Sunday  sections, 
will  also  be  in  charge  of  art  for 
the  weekly. 

• 

Single  Copy  10c 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Wilmington  Morning 
Star  and  Morning  News  has  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  its  single 
copy  to  10  cents. 


Daily  Offers  Policy 
On  Highway  Deaths 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is 
offering  their  readers  a  new 
$10,000  insurance  policy  to  pay 
off  accident  or  death  on  turn¬ 
pikes,  expressways  and  free¬ 
ways. 

A  one  dollar  a  year  premium 
protects  against  accidents  while 
driving  a  car,  bus  or  truck  in 
Pennsylvania  and  three  border¬ 
ing  states.  Each  year  the  policy 
is  in  effect  benefits  will  increase 
10%. 

• 

Carriers’  Group 
Puts  CM  on  Board 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Jack  E.  Underwood,  recently 
named  circulation  manager,  Loa 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  named 
to  the  board  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  fill¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  John  Popham  of  the 
Times. 

• 

8  More  in  ABC 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  admitted  the  Concord 
(Calif.)  Daily  Transcript  to 
membership.  Two  new  weekly 
newspaper  members  are  the 
Wadena  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Zion  (Ill.)  News. 


WE'D  HAVE  BEEN  IN  A 
REAL  STEW  WITHOUT 

Editm&PubUshe^ 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

859  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOJOO 


The  Weekly  Editor 


SISTER  TEAM 


Bv  Frank  Lessiter 


Thanks  to  a  couple  of  enter¬ 
prising  high  school  girls,  Fair- 
grove,  Mich.,  still  has  its  own 
weekly  newspaper. 

When  the  former  publisher  of 
the  town’s  weekly  decided  his 
operation  wasn’t  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  and  was  about  to  go  out 
of  business,  the  two  girls,  Ann, 
18,  and  Sandy  Miller,  16,  moved 
in.  Daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Miller  of  Fairgrove, 
they  felt  that  it  would  be  a  nice 
idea  to  keep  the  newspaper  in 
the  community  and  haven’t 
missed  an  issue  since  taking 
over  in  November,  1961. 


Both  Ann  and  Sandy  can  attest 
to  this  as  they  recently  walked 
three  miles  with  23  hikers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  50  mile  hike  to 
get  a  story.  Brother  Carl,  who 
is  12  and  the  staff  photographer, 
also  went  along.  The  hike  was 
featured  in  a  full-page  spread 
with  pictures  the  next  week. 

The  girls  strive  for  variety  in 
their  newspaper.  A  glance  at 
one  of  their  recent  issues  showed 
stories  on  scholarship  winners, 
village  news,  school  board  meet¬ 
ing,  a  burglarj’,  trips,  meetings, 
babies  and  anniversaries. 


Many  Hats 


Both  of  the  girls  sen'e  as  edi¬ 
tor,  photographer,  circulation 
manager,  advertising  salesman 
and  business  manager.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  8-  to  12-page  weekly 
tabloid,  the  Farm  and  Town 
Enterprise. 

“Whoever  is  home  when  the 
telephone  rings  generally  writes 
the  story,”  said  the  tw’o  girls. 
Reporting  all  of  the  possible 
news  isn’t  easy  as  their  cover¬ 
age  takes  in  rural  agriculture 
areas  in  seven  towns  surround¬ 
ing  Fairgrove.  They  also  do  all 
their  advertising  work  which 
requires  calling  on  businessmen 
in  these  neighboring  towns. 

Actual  “leg  work”  is  a  part 
of  all  newspaper  work  and  is 
no  exception  for  these  two  girls. 


How  did  the  two  girls  get  in¬ 
terested  in  journalism?  Well,  it 
all  stai’ted  when  Ann  helped  the 
former  publisher’s  w’ife  sell  ads 
and  collect  recipes  for  a  cook¬ 
book  for  Fairgrove’s  annual 
Michigan  Bean  Festival. 


Family  Helps 


The  girls  start  to  collect  news 
for  the  paper  as  soon  as  school 
is  out  on  Wednesday.  The  pages 
are  made  up  on  Friday  and  the 
copy  taken  to  the  office  of  the 
Sehewaing  Blade  Crescent  where 
it  is  printed.  The  newspaper 
sheets  come  back  on  Tuesday. 
“Everyone  in  the  family  folds 
the  newspapers  on  Tuesday 
night  and  even  some  of  the 
townspeople  drop  in  to  help,” 
said  Ann. 


said  Sandy.  The  girls  have 
lnter\’iew’ed  Governor  George 
Romney  and  former  governor 
John  Swainson  on  separate  oc¬ 
casions.  They  also  get  Invited  to 
many  events  both  in  the  county 
and  throughout  the  state.  Both 
of  the  girls  also  cover  the  area 
for  the  daily  Saginaw  News. 

Walter  J.  Rummel,  publisher 
of  the  Sebewaing  Blade  Cres¬ 
cent,  thinks  pretty  highly  of  the 
girls’  enterprise.  Mr.  Rummel, 
the  father  of  three  teen-agers 
himself,  said  that  “the  Miller 
girls  supplied  their  owm  answer 
to  a  question  being  asked  by 
many  teen-agers  today  of  what 
can  I  do?  They  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  community  new'spaper 
when  it  looked  like  the  paper 
was  going  to  be  dropped. 

“They  are  getting  a  valuable 
education  through  their  contact 
with  the  public  in  writing  sto¬ 
ries,  developing  ads,  taking  pho¬ 
tographs  and  even  collecting 
bills.  This  is  all  in  addition  to 
providing  the  community  with  a 
valuable  service  while  making 
some  money  to  attend  college.” 

They  hav’e  had  many  educa¬ 
tional  and  humorous  occasions. 
Ann  distinctly  remembers  last 
December  when  she  put  together 
an  advertisement  for  a  bank  in 
a  neighboring  community.  The 
bank  lets  the  girls  design  the 
ad  each  week  and  doesn’t  even 
require  that  it  be  approved. 

“Since  the  hometown  bank 
had  an  ad  concerning  their 
Christmas  Club,  we  designed  one 
for  the  other  bank  about  such 
a  club,”  said  Ann.  The  only 
problem  was  that  the  other  bank 
didn’t  have  a  Christmas  Club. 


THURSDATA 


“We  sure  have  met  a  lot  of 
people  by  publishing  the  paper,” 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS  —  This 
year’s  Freedom  Edition  of  the 
Ambler  (Pa.)  Gazette  was  de¬ 
voted  to  “New  Horizons  in 
Space.”  It  showed  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  news  and  feature  stories 
what  Montgomery  County,  Pa, 
scientists,  industrialists  and 
educators  were  doing  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  space  ...  The 
Purvis  (Miss.)  Lamar  County 
News  recently  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  with  a  44-page 
edition  .  .  ,  The  Southington. 
(Conn.)  News  published  its 
centennial  edition  on  Aug.  22 
.  .  .  Early  Nevada  history  was 
review'ed  in  a  26-page  centennial 
edition  of  the  Austin  Reeso 
River  Reveille,  Nevada’s  oldest 
newspaper  in  continuous  publi¬ 
cation  .  .  .  The  bi-weekly  Till, 
sonburg  (Ont.)  News  celebrated 
its  centennial  I’ecently  with  a 
special  40-page  issue  which  re¬ 
called  the  days  when  suits  sold 
for  $6.25  and  office  girls  earned 
$4  a  week  . .  .  The  MargaretviUt 
(N.  Y.)  Catskill  Mountain  Newt 
ran  a  special  issue  for  the 
week  of  Aug.  19-24  in  honor  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
town  of  Middletown  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  found 
ing  of  the  News,  then  known  as 
the  Utilitarian.  Clarke  A.  San¬ 
ford  has  been  publisher  of  the 
weekly  for  54  years. 


But  everything  turned  out  all 
right.  “The  banker  called  and 
said  they  didn’t  have  a  club,  but 
he  guessed  they  ought  to  start 
one,”  said  Ann. 


The  newspaper  is  going  to 
undergo  a  change  in  editors  this 
fall  when  Ann  leaves  to  enter 
Michigan  State  University  to 
study  home  economics  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  Carl  and  Sandy  are  go¬ 
ing  to  edit  the  newspaper.  Carl 
has  been  doing  the  photographic 
work,  but  the  new  role  should 
see  him  writing  stories  and  sell¬ 
ing  ads  as  well.  A  year  from  this 
fall  Sandy  will  also  enter  MSU. 


THE  MILLERS — Sandy,  16;  Carl,  12;  and  Ann,  18. 


Ann  is  one  of  two  winners  of 
a  $1,000  scholarship  to  MSU 
sponsored  by  the  Beet  Sugar  In¬ 
dustry  of  Michigan.  She  main¬ 
tained  a  3.6  average  (4.0  is  per¬ 
fect)  and  finished  third  in  her 
class  of  51  graduating  seniors. 
In  addition  to  her  new’spaper 
duties,  she  has  been  senior  class 
treasurer,  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Future  Homemak¬ 
ers  Association  and  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  in  her  church. 

4-H  Club  work  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  training 
of  the  entire  Miller  family. 


SUBJECT  OF  SHOW  —  The 
Fort  John  (B.  C.)  Alaska  High¬ 
way  News,  with  a  circulation  of 
4,000  weekly,  was  the  subject  of 
a  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  program  Aug.  11  called 
“Diary  of  a  Frontier  Newspa¬ 
per.”  How  the  paper  was  started 
in  1943  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Murray  during  the  height  of 
the  work  on  the  Alaska  High¬ 
way,  was  told.  The  weekly  was 
sold  by  Mrs.  Murray  in  1958 
to  her  son  Dan,  who  now  pub¬ 
lishes  it  with  his  wife  Cathy  as 
feature  writer  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  as  reporters 
and  circulators.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Murray  came  out  of  retirement 
in  1959,  and  now  at  76,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  weekly  Bridge  Rivet' 
Lillooet  (B.  C.)  News. 


MERGER  —  Merging  of  the 
Halsey  Review  with  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Ore.)  Bulletin  has  been 
announced  by  Warren  Giles, 
publisher  of  both  papers  in  the 
past.  Hereafter  subscribers  to 
the  Review  will  receive  the  Bul¬ 
letin  which  has  been  enlarged  to 
serve  the  two  communities, 
which  are  only  nine  miles  apart 
and  both  located  in  Lane  Coun¬ 
ty. 
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lOURN  A  LISM  EDUCATION 

Ex-Newsmen  Prove 
Tops  in  Classroom 


The  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  has  an¬ 
swered  a  long-debated  question: 
Can  professional  journalists  be¬ 
come  good  teachers? 

The  answer  is  a  firm  yes  from 
the  faculty,  including  those  in 
other  disciplines  besides  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  a  yes  with  cheers 
from  the  students. 

Five  years  ago  Ohio  State  set 
as  a  primary  goal  the  turning 
out  of  highly  motivated  gradu¬ 
ates  who  plan  to  make  journal¬ 
ism  a  career — not  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  other  field. 

The  school  also  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  produce  such 
students  was  to  hire  the  best 
available  ])rofessionals  and  train 
them  to  become  stimulating,  ef¬ 
fective  teachers.  Advertisements 
of  attractive  jobs  at  attractive 
salaries  were  placed  in  publica¬ 
tions  read  by  professionals — 
principally  Editor  &  Publisher. 
More  than  1,000  replies  were 
received  to  a  dozen  ads  during 
the  five-year  period.  Each  reply 
was  screened  carefully.  Likely 
applicants  were  asked  to  supply 
samples  of  professional  work. 

Tough  Examinations 

Those  who  appeared  to  have 
the  qualifications  Ohio  State 
was  looking  for  were  brought  to 
Columbus  for  day-long  written 
examinations  and  for  inter¬ 
views.  A  few  objected  to  the 
examinations,  protesting  that 
they  already  had  proved  their 
professional  competence.  But 
the  idea  intrigued  the  best  of  the 
professionals.  They  were  pleased 
to  show  w'hat  they  could  do. 
Only  one  in  10  survived. 

Under  this  program  11  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  a  total  of  242 
years  of  experience — an  average 
of  22  years — have  been  added 
to  the  faculty.  The  latest,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  are  Wesley 
First,  Managing  Editor,  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
and  C.  Gibson  Scheaffer,  senior 
editor.  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  Press. 

Two  of  the  11  new  faculty 
with  10  years  or  more  experi¬ 
ence  did  not  meet  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  standards  and  now  are  in 
other  jobs.  In  addition,  three 
persons  with  less  than  10  years 
experience  were  hired.  Two 
have  since  taken  other  jobs  at 
higher  pay.  Ohio  State  still  has 
jobs  for  top-notch  journalism 
professionals  who  want  to  teach. 


als  could  not  qualify  for  faculty 
positions  because  they  lacked 
college  degree  or  because  they 
had  college  grades  that  were 
not  high  enough  to  allow  them 
to  enter  Ohio  State’s  Graduate 
School.  For  one  condition  of 
employment  was  an  agreement 
that  the  professional  would 
work  toward  a  master’s  degree. 
Most  professionals  welcomed 
this  opportunity;  some  declined. 
Despite  this  requirement, 
knowledge  and  proven  profes¬ 
sional  competence  were  put  far 
ahead  of  college  degrees  in 
selecting  new  faculty. 

Prof.  George  J.  Kienzle,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school,  said  the  hiring 
of  professional  journalists  and 
training  them  carefully  as 
teachers  exemplifies  the  school’s 
basic  operating  philosophy. 

Education  Plus  Experience 

“We  feel,”  he  said,  “that  both 
education  and  experience  are 
essential  to  high  professional 
standards  for  both  faculty  and 
students.  Education  alone  is  not 
enough;  neither  is  experience. 
Education  becomes  useful 
knowledge  if  it  is  tested  by  ex¬ 
perience;  and  experience  takes 
on  new  meaning  if  it  is  backed 
by  education.” 

Bringing  in  men  with  experi¬ 
ence  had  other  effects.  It  raised 
standards  and  eliminated  stu¬ 
dents  who  lacked  sufficient  abil¬ 
ity  and  dedication.  It  built  re¬ 
spect  for  journalism  among 
faculty  members  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  university. 
Some,  traditionally  critical  of 
the  press,  began  to  see  journal¬ 
ism  in  a  new  light.  They  advised 
their  own  majors  to  round  out 
their  education  by  taking  jour¬ 
nalism  courses. 

The  result  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  classroom  enrollments 
from  257  five  years  ago  to  818 
this  year — with  149  represent¬ 
ing  majors  and  669  non-majors. 
Some  who  come  to  journalism 
to  take  a  course  or  two  stay  to 
become  majors. 

Higher  academic  standards 
also  have  worked  against  an  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  of  majors. 
Those  students  who  could  not 
meet  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  or  could  not  handle  stiff 
liberal  arts  college  requirements 
in  languages,  science,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  humanities  and  mathe¬ 
matics  dropped  out  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Ohio  State. 

Because  the  professionals 
needed  to  be  trained  quickly 


and  thoroughly  for  work  in  the 
classroom,  teaching  became  a 
daily  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  faculty.  All  teaching 
improved.  And  bwause  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  brought  in  a  fresh 
point  of  view,  the  school’s  en¬ 
tire  program  was  put  under 
constant  scrutiny.  Faculty 
members  began  meeting  for 
lunch  in  Professor  Kienzle’s  of¬ 
fice,  since  this  was  the  only  time 
they  could  get  together  each 
day. 

Stimulated  Thinking 

As  a  result  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  and  evaluation  by  both 
faculty  and  the  school’s  Student 
Council,  professionals  with 
natural  teaching  ability  quickly 
became  superlative.  Others  pro¬ 
gressed  more  slowly.  One  new 
faculty  member  classified  as 
“poor”  both  by  students  and  the 
director  the  first  year  was  rated 
as  one  of  the  two  best  teachers 
in  the  school  two  years  later. 
One  year  after  he  joined  the 
faculty,  Everest  P.  Derthick, 
former  managing  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  was  selected 
by  the  students  as  the  professor 
who  had  contributed  the  most  to 
the  progress  of  the  school  in  the 
past  year,  and  was  praised  as 
an  “inspiring  teacher.” 

In  addition  to  bringing  their 
competence  to  the  classroom,  the 
professionals  stimulated  new 
thinking,  new  evaluation,  new 
goals,  and  new  enthusiasm 
among  faculty  and  students 
alike.  Scholarly  research  and 
writing  increased,  as  did  service 
to  the  profession. 

• 

NYU  Offers  Specialized 
News  Reporting  Course 

A  course  in  specialized  news¬ 
paper  reporting  will  be  offered 
for  the  first  time  at  New  York 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

Open  to  applicants  with  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  as  re¬ 
porters  or  those  with  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  advanced 
reporting,  the  course  will  deal 
with  reporting  of  science,  edu¬ 
cation,  economics,  business-fi¬ 
nance,  management-labor,  poli¬ 
tics  and  government,  foreign 
correspondence,  and  sports. 

Hillier  Krieghbaum,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  a  former  sci¬ 
ence  writer  for  United  Press, 
will  instruct  the  three-credit 
fall  course.  Guest  lecturers  will 
include  reporters  working  in  the 
specialized  areas. 

• 

College  Trustee 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

David  J.  Whichard  II,  editor 
of  the  Greenville  Reflector,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  East  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege  by  Gov.  Terry  Sanford. 


Some  outstanding  profession- 
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35  Interns  Head 
Back  to  Classes 

Austin,  Tex. 

Thirty-five  journalism  ma¬ 
jors  will  return  to  Texas  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  this  Sep¬ 
tember  with  a  summer’s  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper  work.  They 
have  been  interns  in  the  15th 
summer  program  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

Twenty-six  newspapers  and 
10  schools  of  journalism  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  program.  Walter 
Bassano,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Paris  Daily  News,  was 
chairman  of  the  TDNA  Intern¬ 
ship  Committee  for  1963,  and 
DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  was  asso¬ 
ciate  chairman  in  charge  of 
school  participation. 

Newspaper  publishers  agree 
to  pay  interns  a  salary  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  transportation  to 
and  from  the  job,  living  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  summer,  and 
a  limited  balance  to  help  with 
registration  fees.  They  likewise 
agree  to  employ  the  intern  in  a 
variety  of  newspaper  jobs,  and 
give  his  work  careful  criticism. 
The  students  are  required  to 
keep  scrapbooks  of  their  sum¬ 
mer’s  work.  During  the  fall  se¬ 
mester  they  are  called  upon  to 
describe  their  experiences  to 
journalism  classes. 

Eighteen  men  and  17  women 
filled  22  editorial  and  13  adver¬ 
tising  internships. 

Waldrop  to  Iraq 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Prof.  A.  Gayle  Waldrop  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Journalism  will  spend  six 
months,  beginning  Sept.  1,  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Baghdad,  Iraq.  He 
will  be  there  as  part  of  the 
Educational  Exchange  Program 
between  the  United  States  and 
Iraq.  Following  his  work  in 
Baghdad,  Prof.  Waldrop  will 
travel  and  will  study  in  Europe 
for  six  months  on  a  CU  faculty 
fellowship  before  returning  to 
CU  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

• 

Joining  J*Faculty 

College  Station,  Tex. 

Robert  P.  Knight,  a  former 
Fulbright  Scholar  who  studied 
mass  communications  in  Chile, 
will  join  the  journalism  faculty 
of  Texas  A  &  M  College  this 
fall  to  handle  photography  and 
news  courses,  according  to  Del¬ 
bert  McGuire,  department  head. 
Mr.  Knight  has  worked  for 
three  Texas  newspapers.  He 
was  named  the  outstanding  male 
graduate  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 
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Allen  H.  Mogenten— work  simplification  formulas. 


Production  Classes 
Go  on  the  Road 


School  days  are  here  again  for  techniques  to  newspapers  that 
the  men  who  keep  the  newspaper  were  being  successfully  used  in 
presses  rolling.  other  industries.  The  aim  of  the 

Six  seminars  in  newspaper  seminars  was  to  show  how  news- 
production  and  computers  have  papers  could  save  and  reduce 
been  scheduled  by  the  ANPA  newspaper  costs  with  available 
Research  Institute  in  four  parts  equipment. 

of  the  country  during  September  Two  score  newspaper  execu- 
and  October.  tives,  mostly  from  the  East 

Orientation  seminars  on  showed  up  at  the  Easton  semi- 
Newspaper  Methods  Improve-  nars,  each  pf  which  ran  four 
ment  are  set  for  the  Sheraton-  days.  V 

Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  The  seminars  proved  so  suc- 
10-13 ;  the  Sheraton-Dallas  Ho-  cessful  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
tel,  Dallas,  Oct.  1-4 ;  and  the  Sir  show  on  the  road.  ( A  sidelight 
Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San  Fran-  to  the  Easton  seminars  was  one 
cisco,  Oct.  29-Nov.  1.  the  Miami  Herald  had  in  its 

ANPA/RI  Computer  Seminar  new  plant  for  the  benefit  of  its 
programs  will  be  held  at  the  production  people.) 

Del  Webb  Town  House,  San  The  three  methods  seminars 
Francisco,  Oct.  7-9;  the  Bis-  will  be  limited  to  40  persons  in 
marck  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  14-  each  city.  Speakers  will  be  ex- 
16;  and  the  Gramercy  Inn,  perts  in  industrial  and  news- 
Washington,  Oct.  21-23.  paper  operations.  The  tech- 

.  .  niques  will  be  applicable  to 

Improving  Production  newspapers  regardless  of  size 

and  the  same  program  will  be 


Dr.  Darvln  M.  WInIck — workload  statistics. 


cover  systems  for  control  of  poration  prior  to  joining  the 
wage  costs  and  the  use  of  work  Research  Institute, 
sampling  to  establish  production  Some  of  the  things  this  semi¬ 
standards.  Both  men  have  nar  will  cover  are: 
served  in  consulting  assignments  •  How  to  determine  whether 
for  newspapers.  a  computer  can  be  of  value  in  a 

John  H.  Hoffman,  RI’s  direc-  specific  newspaper, 
tor  of  production  engineering,  •  What  factors  should  be  con- 
will  discuss  wage  controls  and  sidered  when  selecting  computer 
computer  applications.  equipment. 

Others  on  the  program  are  •  What  steps  to  take  in  plan- 
James  J.  Kirkpatrick,  vicepresi-  ning  a  computer  installation, 
dent  of  Harless  &  Kirkpatrick,  •  How  to  select  personnel  to 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Dr.  Darvin  operate  a  computer  system. 

M.  Winick  of  Houston,  Tex.  Dr.  •  Limitations  of  computer 
Kirkpatrick  is  a  consultant  in  systems,  as  well  as  their 
personnel  administration  to  a  adv'antages. 
number  of  new.spapers.  Dr.  newspaper  jobs  that 

Wimck  IS  a  consultant  m  for^  ^.^n  be  performed  faster  or  more 
casting  workload  data  and  his  efficiently  by  computers  will  be 
clients  include  several  news-  reviewed;  such  as  computerized 
papers.  typesetting,  maintenance  of  cir- 

Compuler  Information  culation  lists,  circulation  billing, 


The  methods  seminars  were  . 

designed  to  acquaint  publishers,  each  city. 

pneral  managers  and  produc-  Simplification 

tion  managers  with  engineering 

techniques  that  can  be  applied  Keynote  speaker  is  Allen  H. 
to  improving  newspaper  produc-  Mogensen,  director  of  the  Work 
tion.  These  seminars  are  an  out-  Simplification  Conferences,  Lake 
growth  of  three  sessions  at  the  Placid,  N.  Y.  He  will  deal  with 
ANPA  Research  Center  at  the  basic  requirements  for  a 
Easton,  Pa.,  late  last  year  and  successful  methods  improvement 
early  this  year.  program  within  a  business  con- 

ANPA/RI  saw  the  need  for  cern  and  work  simplification 
applying  the  same  management  techniques. 

William  E.  Keightley,  project 
supervisor  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Center,  will  speak  on 
improvements  that  can  be  made 
in  newspaper  operations.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Malcolm  E.  Shaw,  director  of 
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Press  Union 
Seeks  Funds 
To  Pay  Debt 

Membors  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  of  North  America 
are  beinp  asked  to  double  a  spe¬ 
cial  assessment — from  $1  to  $2 
per  month — in  order  to  liquidate 
debts  incurred  by  recent  strikes. 

The  union’s  defense  fund  was 
in  the  red  by  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  despite  the  extra  in¬ 
come  from  an  assessment  au¬ 
thorized  in  1961.  The  special 
levy  of  $1  a  month  brings  in 
$57,000  a  month. 

In  a  report  to  members,  prior 
to  a  referendum  in  September, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Alexander 
J.  Rohan  listed  indebtedness  of 
$1,097,600.  He  noted  that  1,815 
New  York  members  were  owed 
$702,225,  representing  benefits 

90th  Anniversary 
Salute  Given  in 
80-Page  Magazine 

Detroit 

Deciding  that  90  was  a  good 
age  to  call  attention  to  itself 
and  the  city  in  which  it  grew 
to  a  major  newspaper,  the 
Detroit  News  published  the 
largest  (80  pages)  regular 
Sunday  Pictorial  magazine  in 
its  history,  Aug.  18. 

Previous  News  Pictorials  have 
been  bigger  (96  pages)  but 
none  had  reached  the  giant  size 
without  the  aid  of  multi-page 
advertising  inserts. 

The  anniversary  salute  in¬ 
cluded  a  four-page  reproduction 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  Detroit 
News,  Aug.  23,  1873.  The  fac¬ 
simile,  printed  on  special  stock 
suitable  as  a  keepsake,  gave 
readers  an  opportunity  to  savor 
the  journalism  of  a  bygone  era. 

The  News  (Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  951,000,  week¬ 
day  over  722,000)  devoted  the 
entire  Pictorial  magazine,  norm¬ 
ally  given  over  to  general  pic¬ 
ture  and  story  features,  to  pre¬ 
senting  a  lively  account  of  its 
own  past. 

Colorful  sidelights  in  the 
careers  of  its  eight  editors  (cur¬ 
rent,  Martin  S.  Hayden)  were 
written  by  W.  K.  Kelsey.  The 
paper  also  joshed  itself  in  a 
story  relating  how  it  was 
scooped  in  1928  by  the  Detroit 
Times  on  a  robbery  of  its  own 
business  offices. 

The  anniversary  issue  fol¬ 
lowed  another  News  reader 
bonus — a  four-page  color  port- 
EDITOR  8C  publisher 


due  for  eight  weeks  of  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  early  this  year. 
Other  major  obligations  were 
listed  for  Cleveland  and  Miami. 

The  pressmen’s  defense  fund 
paid  out  $1,636,750  from  Febru¬ 
ary,  1962,  to  June  30,  1963. 

When  the  special  assessment 
of  $1  a  month  was  approved  in 
1961,  a  ceiling  of  one  million 
dollars  was  placed  on  the  de¬ 
fense  fund. 

Mr.  Rohan  gave  figures  to 
show  the  members  “exactly  how 
little  $1,000,000  means  in  terms 
of  strike  or  lockout  benefits.’’ 
He  remarked  that  the  indebted¬ 
ness,  to  date,  did  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  Hawaii  strike 
which  was  $2,250  per  week  for 
45  members. 

Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  presi¬ 
dent,  advised  that  the  extra  $1 
a  month  assessment,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  would  be  collected  b^ 
ginning  in  November  and  the 
$2  a  month  rate  would  continue 
until  the  indebtedness  was 
wiped  out. 

folio  with  a  picture  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  on  matted  stock.  Ap¬ 
proximately  35,000  extra  papers 
were  sold  the  day  the  portfolio 
was  published  free  of  charge. 
The  package  subsequently  was 
sold  to  the  Cleveland  News. 

Upcoming  at  the  Detroit 
News — a  special  Olympic  Mag¬ 
azine,  done  in  the  magazine  for¬ 
mat — will  call  attention  to 
Detroit  and  its  chances  of 
securing  the  1968  Olympic 
Summer  Games. 

• 

Engravers  Favor 
Merger  Proposal 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  International  Photoen¬ 
gravers  Union,  at  a  four-day 
convention  here  last  week, 
moved  a  step  closer  to  proposed 
merger  with  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  Union. 

With  a  vote  of  86  to  20,  the 
delegates  instructed  their  execu¬ 
tive  board  to  proceed  with 
merger  plans. 

The  next  move  will  be  up  to 
the  Lithographers  who  will  meet 
in  Montreal.  Sept.  9. 

If  the  Lithographers  give  the 
merger  the  green  light  it  will  be 
put  before  the  rank  and  file  of 
both  unions  to  be  voted  upon  by 
both  on  the  same  day,  probably 
December  1. 

“It  has  a  good  chance  of  being 
carried  in  a  referendum  vote,’’ 
said  William  J.  Hall,  president 
of  the  engravers’  union. 

Mr.  Hall  described  the  merger 
as  a  practical  matter  designed 
to  serve  the  rank  and  file  of  both 
unions  and  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

The  convention  was  concerned 
primarily  with  this  issue. 

for  August  31,  1963 


Fund  Administrator 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 


has  been  elected  president  of  the 
new  North  Carolina  Fund,  a 
new  organization  to  administer 
money  it  expects  to  receive  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  others. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binithamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

IT’S  NOT  "raE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinn. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiitan 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  GLIE2MTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  l>einK  Kenerally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes  1  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

200  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

I  DBcatur  2-2311 

DIAL.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIALI 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWOR’TH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-average  plant.  $95,000  gross, 
$25,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brokers,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

CREAM-OF-’THE-CROP  WEEKLIES: 
Colo.  $115M-$90M-$70M:  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$55M  ; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton,  Ks. 

1.  CALIFO'RNIA.  Volume  exceeds  $95,- 
000.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

2.  FLORIDA  Exclusive  Past  year  vol¬ 
ume  near  $50,000.  Priced  at  $52,000. 
Terms. 

3.  NORTHEAST.  ABC  weekly.  Volume 
exceeds  $90,000.  Fine  shop.  Priced  at 
$100,000.  Terms 

4.  SOUTHW^T.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Volume  exccecls  $60,000.  Priced 
at  $80,000. 

CALIFORNIA  TX)  FLORIDA- 
NORTHEAST  TO  SOUTHWEST- 
CONTACT: 

JACK  L.  S’TOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  resort 
and  farm  region  of  Central  Wisconsin 
netting  $20,000  year.  Elxcellent  equip¬ 
ment.  only  shop  and  paper  in  county. 
This  is  satisfying  journalism  at  its 
best  with  bright  future  for  builder. 
Requires  $20,000  down,  business  can 
be  paid  for  out  of  earnings  in  five 
years.  Write  Box  316,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.4nnou.ncj:ments 

Newspapers  For  Side 

CALIFORNIA  CHAIN  3  WEEKUES 
Desirable,  profitable  group  printed  in 
one  well-equipi)ed  shop.  Plant  in  stable 
community  of  4.500,  no  competition 
news  or  job  printing,  ideal  family  town 
far  enough  away  from  city  to  make 
it  isolated  businesswise.  Gross  $12eM, 
price  $110M  includes  $10M  receivables, 
$29M  dn.  dean  SELLERS,  Newspa- 
l>er  Broker,  635  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz. 
Alfiliated  with  W.  H.  Leynse,  Los 
Altos,  Calif. 


Business  Opportunities 

WANT  PRINTING  PLANT  and  ad¬ 
vertising  cooperation  for  established 
newspaper.  N.Y.C.  Box  277,  Editor  A 
Ihiblisher, 


NEW.SP.4PER  SERVICES 
Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.G.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA 
Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731 

PRESS  ’HME  AVAILABLE  on  our 
4-un't  Goss  Suburban  Rotary  Offset 
Press.  Newspapers  or  flyers.  Color  any 
page.  Elxact  register.  Standard  Ptg.  & 
Pub.  Co.,  107  W.  Main  St,  Ccwrollton, 
Ohio.  Phone  627-2129. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspai>er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

H(H)BL  F-V4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mass. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
maiTB. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  A 
2/34  mass.— 4!  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mass. — 4  Molds 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
EUectric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  I 

GIANT  CASTER— Like  new.  High-low 
base  (.763''/.S63").  Also  one  18  pt 
mold,  .765".  Margach  feeder.  4400  Watt 
electric  iKJt,  220  volt,  60  cycle,  alter¬ 
nating  current  —  $1,200.  For  further 
particulars  write  William  W.  Price. 
News-Journal  Company,  831  Orange 
Street.  Wilmington,  Delaware,  19899. 


Composing  Room 

SAVE  METAL.  SAVE  MONEY  with 
j.m.  Duralumin  Newspaper  Base.  Users 
report  stripcasting  costs  reduced  as 
much  as  $900  monthly.  Nominally 
priced  and  no  extra  charge  for  ano- 
(lised  colors.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper 
Production  Outfitters,  560  Eiastlan^ 
Road,  Berea,  Ohio, 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

Material  for  Sale 

RECORD AK  FILM  READER,  model  C. 
Excellent  condition.  $600.  Contact: 
Executive  Office.  Asbury  Park  Press, 
Aslmry  Park.  N.  J. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDBa4 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 

REAL  PRESS  BARGAIN 
Miehle  A-1  Cylinder  Press  with  chases, 
rollers  and  delivery  table.  Phone  394- 
2183  or  write:  The  South  Lake  Press, 
Clermont,  Florida. 


HOE  PRESSES 

30  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch 
design,  23-9/16  cut-off  Equipped  with 
6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1600.  per 
unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in 
good  condition.  Available  fall  1963. 
Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation. 

Contact:  Production  Office 
TELEGRAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD., 
Toronto-1  Canada. 


GOSS  PRESS 

Length  paper  page,  23-9/16" 
4  Units,  2  pages  wide 
64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Spot  color 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  178.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (S  90c;  2  <S6  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  displ^  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  ch^ed  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuosdoy,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

BSO  TMrd  Avo..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phono  PLcmo  2-70S0 


I 

I  HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
I  DOUBLE  FOLDER 

23-9/16"  cut-off,  serial  #  2916,  agre 
1940,  rated  62,000  per  hour,  up  to  96 
!  pages,  with  heavy  duty  conveyors. 
I  Available  immediately,  located  in 
:  Miami,  Fla. 

■  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

I  6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

I  Two  Color  Cylinders.  23-9/16"  cut-off, 

,  6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Oilor  Cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

,  P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
2i^"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


HOE  PRESS 
Length  paper  pages,  22%" 
2  Units,  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Folder 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 

I  3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  POLDER  — 
1  BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  3- 
I  ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO- 
'  MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
I  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

I  These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
I  units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
I  heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
i  be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  inunediately 
available. 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


i  COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS 

8-UNIT  PRESS 
23-9/16  Cut-Off 

Now  set  for  69"  paper 
Two  modern  color  humps  —  4  Capco 
fountains 

Two  Cline  Westinghouse  126  H.P,  A.C. 
Drives. 

8  Reels  and  tension 
Extra  parts  and  rollers 
Two  complete  control  boards 
Also  conveyor  equipment 

This  press  equipment  now  available, 
will  divide. 

Halverson  Stuffing  Machines.  Five  4 
pocket  complete  vacuum  equipment. 
Handles  to  64-page  sections,  4,600  per 
hour  each  machine.  Good  oi>erating  con¬ 
dition.  $2000.00 

G.  R.  Benedict 
Business  Manager 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation 
201  N.W.  Serand  St. 
Evansville,  Indiana 


2-Ludlows— gas  and  electric  pots  22^ 
ems  water-cooled 

2  Cabinets — Mats  (send  for  mat  list) 
Model  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot 
Hammond  Glider  Saw 
Hammond  Ben  Franklin  Saw 
Vandercook  full-page  Proof  Press 

WANTED: 

Type  Cabinets  —  Proof  Presses  —  Mat 
Rollers — all  types  of  composing  room 
equipment, 

-tPEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  Street, 

New  York-12,  N.Y. 
worth  6-0070 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  12-page.  2  to  1 
model.  No.  140,  with  half  and  quarter 
page  folder,  color  register.  Must  vacate 
building.  Easy  to  dismantle  and  re¬ 
move.  Crating  furnished.  Mat  roller 
and  stereo  included.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Don’t  pass  up  this  dudy  press. 
All  for  $25,000.  ’The  El  Dorado  'IMmeB, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4  superspeed  units  with  color  hump 
double  folder  23  cutoff,  ond  roll 
paper  brackets,  A.C.  motors. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexingfon  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  I(X)I7 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  SET  UP  - 
at  the  i>eanut  price 
of  only  $2,500 

Harris  36  X  48  Press.  Omaha  Foldsr. 
Arc  Lamp  and  Vacuum  Frame  that 
needs  attention — this  is  for  free.  Wh»t 
a  Buy  I  Printers'  Trouble  Shooter,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

48  page  capacity,  1  color  cylinder.  Floor 
level  operation  with  end-roll  stands. 
Initial  installation  5  units  Januarj 
1951.  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder  in¬ 
stalled  late  1956.  Maximum  speed  40,- 
000  IPH.  GE  press  controls.  100  Iv 
motor.  22%"  cut-off.  Available  Fall, 
1964.  If  interested  contact  Harold 
Schlotthauer,  The  Times,  San  Mateo, 
California. 

24-PAGB 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
2  to  1  Model.  Serial  #  T  433,  Mfg,  1928 


New  8-page  deck  and  new  fully  auto¬ 
matic  Ci-H  Drive  added  in  1966. 


Reversing  Couple — Balloon  Former 


Stereotype  Equipment  Includes: 

3600#  Duplex  Furnace.  Electric  Heat, 
Pump  and  Spout.  Vacuum  casting  box 
(1950),  finishing  machine,  centrifugal 
scorcher,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router,  Sta-Hi  Mat  Former,  Mat  Roller 
Optional. 


This  equipment  available  April  1964. 


Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 

DECATUR  DAILY 

Decatur,  Alabama 

Stereotype 

ALICO  EVENRAY  mat  drier  with 
automatic  feed  and  ejector  device.  Used 
to  obtain  high  mat  shrinkage.  Will  sell 
for  reasonable  offer.  Write  William 
W.  Price.  News-Journal  Company.  831 
Orange  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
19899. 


1960  HAMMOND  S-8  PLATESHAVER 
complete  with  stereo  shell  plate  hold¬ 
down,  shell  gang  plate  holder  and 
standard  equipment,  220  volt  3  phase 
60  cycle  with  bars.  Cost — $8500;  will 
sell  for  only  $1900.  William  Branen, 
Standard-Press,  Burlington,  Wis. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  —  32  Page  Single  Width 
Rotary  Press  with  Color  and  Stereo 
Equipment.  Peacock  Publishing  Co., 
2319  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
60647 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLAN’TS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


USED  PONY  AU’TOPLA’TE  23^' 
Cut-off  A"  thick  plates.  Prefer  vacuum 
and  water  arch.  Gainesville  Sun,  P.  O. 
57,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


WEB  OFFSET,  3-4  units.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  to:  Press  Publications,  Elmhurst. 
Illinois. 
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Help  Wantecf 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.  idministrative 


MANAGER-EDITOR  NEEDED  imme¬ 
diately.  Eiirra  cooperative  publication 
needs  experienced  man  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  editorial  policy,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Reply:  Coopera¬ 
tive  Digeiit,  416  East  State  St.,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  _ 


UNBELIEVABLE  GROWTH  calls  for 
hiring  of  Business-Advertising  Manager 
who  can  ably  assist  publisher.  Offset 
paper,  under  present  management,  has 
risen  in  Ik  months  from  8-page  tabloid 
to  20-page  standard  in  competitive  Los 
Angeles  area.  We  need  sound  business 
man  who  can  qualify  for  part  owner¬ 
ship.  Box  305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL 

l,.\BOrR-RELATIONS 

MANAGER 


Growth  :ind  exjiansion  of  our  plant 
requires  that  we  add  a  full-time, 
thoroughly  experienced  industrial  and 
labor-relations  manager  to  our  admin¬ 
istrative  staff.  We  are  a  leading  north¬ 
east  metropolitan  newspaper  and  can 
offer  a  top  opportunity  to  a  qualified 
man.  Remuneration  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  attractive.  Write  Box  331, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone 
2  weekly,  going  semi-weekly.  Be  one 
of  four  top-man  team.  Ne^  knowl¬ 
edge  of  "Little  Merchant”  Plan.  Profit- 
sharing  incentive  plan  +  opportunity 
for  stock  bonus.  Box  234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  PM  Daily  and  Sunday  in 
^ne  7 — 12,500  to  15,000  range.  State 
experience  and  salary  requirements 
first  letter.  Prefer  second  man  from 
larger  paper  or  successful  manager 
from  smaller  ot>eration.  Box  308,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Stymied 
on  present  job?  We  have  opening  for 
a  man  who  knows  controlled  and  paid 
circulation,  carrier  promotion,  office 
procedure  for  fast-growing  weekly 
group  in  Southern  California  coastal 
area.  Write  Howard  Seelye,  P.  O.  Box 
2400,  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif. 


CIRCUI.ATION  POSITION  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  for  man  familiar  with  ABC  and 
"Little  Merchant.”  Zone  2.  Box  338, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Metroimlitan  Daily,  85,000  Circulation, 
Zone  4,  is  seeking  a  Classified  man 
with  proven  ability,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging,  training  and  supervising  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  classified  and  classified  dis¬ 
play  including  phone  room  operation. 
This  is  an  excellent  c^portunity  for  a 
devoted  classified  man  with  drive  and 
progressive  views.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  present  salary.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  313,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  AUTOMOTIVE 
CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
To  fill  number  one  spot  in  outside 
sales  staff.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  large  classified  dis¬ 
play  accounts  for  metropolitan  area. 
Imme<liate  opening.  Salary  open.  Write 
Frank  Hastings,  CAM,  San  Antonio 
Light,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Display  Advertising 

TWO  RETAIL  SPACE  SALESMEN; 
one  to  become  advertising  manager. 
Opportunity  with  fast  growing  Zone 
2  weekly  near  metro  areas.  Ambition 
rewarde<l  with  cash  and  stock  i>ar- 
ticipation.  Box  243,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Three  of 
four  advertising  managers  here  during 
last  ten  years  are  now  publishers  of 
newspapers  In  our  group.  If  you  are 
able,  energetic,  ambitious,  we  offer 
tremendous  potential  —  present  and 
future.  Zone  7.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Bo.x  276,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


STATE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  regional  magazine.  Real 
opiiortunity  for  a  go-getter  who  wants 
to  get  ahead.  Long  hours,  hard  work, 
top  salary  -f-  incentives.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  260,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Suburban 
New  York.  Top  circulation.  Good 
salary  and  bonus.  Full  particulars.  Box 
280,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive  P.M.  daily  of  8400  circulation, 
^perience  desirable  but  not  required. 
Go^  I>ay,  group  life,  pension  plan,  etc. 
Write  full  details  to:  J,  R.  Scamehorn, 
Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  Various 
New  England  dailies  are  seeking  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesmen.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typed  resume  to  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  340 
Main  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


MILWAUKEE  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
soon  to  go  offset,  needs  exi^erienced 
Advertising  Manager  at  once.  Good 
pay,  insurance,  vacation.  Wauwatosa 
(Wis.)  News-Times. 


PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN  for 
quality  weekly.  Excellent  opportunity 
in  growing  community.  Send  resume, 
references,  salary  requirements  to: 
William  Canino,  Hammonton  (N.  J.) 
News. 


YOUNG  RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  join 
staff  of  four  in  a  fine  community  of 
30,000.  Must  have  the  ability  to  handle 
all  type  accounts.  Please  include  photo 
in  lesume.  Send  to  Jack  Powell,  The 
Lancaster  Elagle-Gazette,  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  Catholic  weekly  Zone  2.  Enter¬ 
prise,  imagination  essential.  Box  330, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN. 
Salariecl.  Zone  2.  Box  337,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
Offset  Weekly.  Guarantee  plus.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  right  man  or 
woman.  Box  334,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MAINE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  con¬ 
verting  to  offset,  urgently  needs  capable 
additions  to  advertising  department. 
Sales  ability  #  1  requirement,  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  desirable,  art-work 
and  layout  skill  very  helpful.  Salary 
open,  good  chance  for  advancement 
in  growing  organization.  All  details, 
including  experience  and  references, 
first  letter,  please.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  325,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  patient  imaginative 
print  media  salesman  to  effectively  hitch 
area,  state,  and  national  advertising 
budgets  to  the  hometown  newspapers 
of  Minnesota.  Permanent  and  reward¬ 
ing.  Please  don’t  phone  or  call  in 
person  until  invited,  but  write  experi¬ 
ence  and  usual  personal  details  to  Min¬ 
nesota  Newspaper  Association,  616 
Mobil  Oil  Building.  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota  55402. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  16-pnge 
plus  progressive  county-seat  weekly. 
Nee<le<l  immediately.  Must  be  creative, 
personable,  aggressive.  Write  fully, 
education,  experience,  references.  In¬ 
clude  photo.  Elugene  Marten,  LaGrange 
Publishing  Company,  LaGrange.  Indi¬ 
ana. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  8,000 
circulation  daily.  Must  be  top  sales¬ 
man  and  qualified  to  take  charge  of  4- 
man  department.  Elxcellent  opportunity. 
Contact:  Publisher,  Hanford  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Sentinel.. 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  MAN  to  take  over  display 
department  on  13,000  daily.  Retail 
sales,  promotion  and  layout  experience 
necessary.  Position  open  October  1. 
Apply  to  Daniel  W.  Burton.  Adv.  Dir., 
The  Times  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


Editorial 


DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Elxcellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER. 
Young  Zone  2  weekly  paper,  going 
semi-weekly.  Will  take  earnest  recent 
graduate.  Plenty  of  room  at  the  top 
for  fact  diggers.  Box  238,  Elditor  St 
Publisher, 


COPY  DEJSK  OPERING;  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  top  pay;  i)ension  and 
other  benefits.  Address  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Eklitor. 


GEa^ERAL  ASSIGNMEarr  REPORTER 
for  Upstate  New  York  afternoon  daily 
in  15,000  class.  Five-day  work  week, 
all  fringe  benefits,  imm^iate  opening.  I 
Send  resume  of  education,  experience,  | 
salary  range  to  Box  262,  Eklitor  St  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  I 


GROWING  KENTUCKY  DAILY  wants 
depth  reporter  who  will  also  be  in 
charge  of  expanded  coverage  in  neigh¬ 
boring  counties,  train  news  staff,  and 
write  editorials.  Real  challenging  as- 
sigrnment  for  the  man  who  loves  to  dig 
out  the  hard  news  and  yet  participate 
in  administrative  and  ^itorial  policy 
decisions.  Prefer  West  Kentuckian.  Pay 
open.  Incentive  plan  available,  pegged  | 
on  circulation  growth.  Send  resume  to:  i 
W.  M.  Dear,  Publisher,  Gleaner-Jour-  | 
nal,  Henderson,  Ky.  i 


WHAT  WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  — 

A  bright,  young  managing  editor  for 
small  Northern  Ohio  6-afternoon  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  direct  staff,  plan  lay¬ 
out,  effectively  use  pix  and  think  up 
that  "extra”  story.  Our  man  is  on  way  | 
up,  has  good  reporting  background  ' 
with  basic  understanding  as  to  type 
and  pictures.  He  must  be  ready  to 
WORK! 

Could  a  gal  fill  the  bill  ? 

Starting  salary  $125,  Write  Box  270, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher,  with  full  clips 
and  particulars. 


CAN  USE  A  COMPETENT  RE¬ 
PORTER  on  staff  of  morning  daily  in 
Midwest  city  of  100,000-plus.  Elxcel¬ 
lent  fringes.  Salary  according  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter.  Box  295,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DEISK  MAN,  experienced,  to  become 
assistant  city  editor  of  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Virginia  city  of  60,- 
000;  five-day,  40-hr,  week;  numerous 
fringe  benefits.  David  W.  Wright, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Lynchburg  News, 
Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


EIXPANDING  competitive  suburban 
daily  has  immediate  opening  for  above- 
average  reporter-rewrite  man  with  en¬ 
terprise,  professional  pride,  ability.  Top 
pay,  benefits,  37%  hour  week.  Busy 
news  area.  Zone  2.  Box  312,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  RERORTER  wanted 
for  top  beat  on  6M  circulation  offset 
suburban  daily.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Strong  background  needed  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to:  Joe  N.  Wells, 
City  Elditor,  Daily  Journal,  Wheaton, 
Ill. 


FARM  and  Business  News  Writer- 
Photographer  needed  by  growing  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  Northwestern  Illinois. 
Prefer  man  with  college  degree  and 
feature  experience  on  large  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Box  294,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


MIDWEST  AETERNOON  DAILY  has 
spots  for  experienced  photographer  and 
a  reporter.  Send  photo,  references.  Box 
299,  Editor  St  Publisher, 
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Editorial 

FEA’TURE  WRITER-REPORTEHt  with 
style,  wit  and  imagination  to  turn  out 
bright  features-in-depth  along  with 
general  assignment  news  for  25.000 
Great  Lakes  daily.  Guild  scale  for  be¬ 
ginner  with  experience  in  college  or  on 
small  paper.  Show  us  samples.  Box 
300,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REJPOR’TER 
wanted  by  small  but  vigorous  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Young  staff,  good  working 
conditions.  Ideal  spot  for  beginner  or 
reporter  with  limit^  experience.  Write 
all,  including  salary  needs,  to;  Man¬ 
aging  Eklitor,  Malone  Telegram,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 


HARD-WORKING  NEWSMAN  to 
write  and  edit  quality  weekly.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  news  writing  and 
desk  work.  Growing  operation  in  Mid- 
Atlantic  area.  $115  expense  allow¬ 
ance.  Box  304.  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  THINK  you  might  bo  happier 
on  a  medium-sized  paper  which  aspires 
to  excellence  and  which  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  speaking  its  mind,  write 
ecutive  Eklitor,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial, 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  Right  now  we 
need  a  reporter,  but  we  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  able  news¬ 
paperman  who  would  like  to  know 
more  about  us. 


NEWSMAN  with  ability,  ambition,  to 
edit  and  manage  a  large  offset  weekly 
starting  now  in  No.  2  spot  at  $110  a 
week.  Real  potential  in  pleasant,  thriv¬ 
ing  Zone  2  community.  Write  fully. 
Box  292,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPERMAN  with  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  wanted  for  journalism  faculty  as 
night  supervisor  of  campus  daily.  High 
pay.  Box  282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE-COURTS  REPORTER,  young, 
experienced,  for  Central  Virginia 
morning  newspaper.  Five-day,  40-hr. 
week  :  numerous  fringe  benefits.  David 
W.  Wright,  Managing  Eklitor,  Lynch¬ 
burg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures,  for  9.200  plus,  afternoon  daily 
in  university  city.  No.  Indiana.  Some 
experience  or  journalism  grad.  Send 
resume,  references  to  General  Manager, 
Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  to  write  area 
news,  work  with  correspondents.  Grow¬ 
ing  SM  daily  (pub.  PM,  Sat.  AM) 
Good  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Write  fully  to  Publisher,  Oneida  (N.Y.) 
Dispatch. 


SMALL  KANSAS  DAILY  needs  city 
editor  immediately.  Must  be  strong  on 
sports,  heads,  layout.  Willing  work 
hard.  Permanent  to  right  man.  Apply; 
Manager,  Russell  (Kans.)  Daily  News. 


SPORTS  and  general  reporter  for  12,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Daily  Leader- 
Times,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


S’TILL  LOOKING  for  that  young  edi¬ 
tor-reporter  to  head  a  three-man  state 
desk  (plus  bureaus,  correspondents)  on 
Lake  Erie.  Elxperience  should  include 
writing,  editing,  some  photography  and 
layout.  Area  coverage  accounts  for 
over  half  of  our  23,000  circulation.  If 
you  can  turn  out  a  bright,  newsy 
section,  advancement  with  a  growing 
newspaper  group  is  assured. 

ALSO  NEEDED :  a  young  reporter 
with  degree  or  experience  to  organize 
a  news  bureau  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Send  photo,  samples  to  W.  N.  Roesgen, 
Managing  Eld.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Reg¬ 
ister. 


TALENTED  EDITOR-REPOR’rEJR 
needed  at  once  for  rapidly-growing 
Los  Angeles  area  offset  weekly.  Un¬ 
believable  growth  in  past  quarter  makes 
position  available  to  man  who  can 
join  staff  of  veteran,  award-winning 
journalists.  This  newspaper  insists  on 
quality  and  integrity.  Drifters  need 
not  apply.  Starting  salary  $125  with 
chance  to  earn  shares  in  paper.  For¬ 
ward  resume,  photograph  if  handy,  to 
Box  278,  Eklitor  St  Publisher, 
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HELP  WAITED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELl*  WANTED 

Mechanical 


CITY  HALL  and  Police  Reiwrter,  1-3 
years'  experience  or  more.  Growini? 
town  of  26,00(1.  Good  job — KOod  iieople 
to  work  with — good  climate.  Starts 
work  optional.  Ken  Francis,  Manairini; 
Editor,  News-Journal,  Clovis,  N.M. 


EDITOR  and  REPORTERS  for  award- 
winninK,  fast  growintf  weekly.  Men 
and  women  with  high  standards  and 
capacity  for  hard  work.  Top  career 
pay  accordinitiy.  Write  fuliy,  enclose 
photo.  Publisher,  Times-Mirror,  Lees- 
burK.  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  fire- 
police  beat.  Five-day,  PM  daily.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Must  furnish  trood 
references.  Write:  James  J.  Fox,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Times-Mirror,  Warren,  Pa. 


NEE©  EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDI¬ 
TOR  or  newsman  willing  to  learn  wire. 
Apply;  R.  F.  Lashbrook,  Morning 
Times,  Frankfort,  Ind. 


NEWS  DESK  JOB.  handling  the  wire 
service,  with  front-page  resitonsibility, 
for  smaller  aggressive  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Night  work.  Will  result  in  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  managing  editor  in  five 
years,  for  the  right  i)erson.  Contact 
PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  Street,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


PROMO'nON-MINDED  EDITOR 
Elditor,  N.Y.C.  daily  newspai>er,  has 
opening  for  aggressive,  creative  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  accomplish  best 
possible  presentation  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  features  through  improved  make¬ 
up.  layout,  art  and  typography.  Paper 
has  award-winning  reporters,  world¬ 
wide  bureaus  and  correspondents, 
prestige  and  authority.  Industry-busi¬ 
ness  audien(x.  Exciting,  challenging  po¬ 
tential.  Send  details  and  samples  of 
your  work,  in  confidence.  Box  315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  and  outdoor  recreation  editor 
for  area  daily.  Beginner  considered. 
Write:  Tim  Tippett.  Managing  Ed., 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  or  phone  Mt. 
Vernon,  Washington  (ED  6-3181). 


NEWS  EDITOR,  progressive  county- 
seat  weekly.  Needed  immediately.  Must 
lie  versatile,  fast  writer,  sharp  editor, 
have  knowledge  of  layout,  adequate 
with  <-amera,  enthusiastic.  Full  news 
resiionsibility,  1  assistant.  Paper  aver¬ 
ages  over  16  pages.  Write  fully,  edu¬ 
cation,  exiierience,  references.  Include 
photo.  Eugene  Marten,  LaGrange  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  LaGrange,  Indiana. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 
Afterinxrn  daily  in  metropolitan  suburb 
has  oiiening  on  desk  for  man  who  can 
double  as  copyreader  and  special  as¬ 
signment  reiK>rter,  to  function  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Salary  isn't  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  opiiortunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  is  unique,  for  young  man  who 
now  has  3  to  5  years  of  experience. 
Zone  2.  Box  332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  with  some  ex- 
|)erience  for  i-ommunity  daily.  Good 
opiKjrtunity  for  young  man  to  advance 
in  growing  chain  of  newspapers.  Will 
jiaj’  6100  plus  for  right  man.  Send 
resumes  to:  Managing  Editor,  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet,  0120  S.  Baltimore,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


WRITING  MAN 


Large  morning  and  evening 
newspaper,  zone  5,  is  seeking  a 
fully  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  who  likes  to 
dig  for  the  whole  story  and 
present  it  in  its  most  readable 
form.  In  addition  to  opportuni¬ 
ty  and  challenge,  we  offer  good 
pay,  liberal  benefits  and  pleas¬ 
ing  working  conditions  to  the 
highly-qualified  man  we  want. 
Please  describe  educational  and 
professional  background  fully. 

Box.  333,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name _  | 

1  Address _  1 

I  City _ Zone _ State _  | 


I  By. 

I  Classification _ 

I  COPY _ 


m  _  g 

I  Q  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  3 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

I  MaU  to:  | 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022  | 

. . . 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  s|>orts  desk  man  with  3  or  4 
years'  experience  on  a  good  daily  op¬ 
eration.  Prefer  man  under  30,  college 
degree.  Send  resume  to:  Cleve  Rumble, 
h^ployee  Relations  Director,  Louisville- 
2,  Kentucky. 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Daily  News 
needs  Siiorts  and  Feature  Writer  im¬ 
mediately;  also  another  Writer  with 
advertising  exiierience  for  challenging 
situation.  Goo<l  salaries  for  lioth.  Write: 
Editor,  The  Daily  News,  St.  Thomas. 
Virgin  Islands. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  head  Zone  5  wom¬ 
en's  deiiartment.  Must  be  enterprising, 
imaginative  and  able  to  handle  layout 
and  makeup  in  addition  to  writing.  Box 
340,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


NEW.SMEN,  PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
Work  with  attorneys,  private-eyes, 
spare  time.  Gcxxl  fees.  Box  246,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  SMALL-TOWN  Web  Offi« 
Daily  offers  opportunity  for  >•  sponsibit 
young  man  with  ideas  in  fast  growiu 
field  willing  to  take  charge  .>f  repns 
duction.  Must  know  Justowriter  tiul 
other  “cold  tyi>e''  operations  und  main. 
tenance,  have  some  Lino  ex|)ericnet' 
lie  willing  to  learn  new  methods  and 
patient  enough  to  teach  others.  $7, CM 
to  start  for  right  man.  Write  Box  818 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennirl- 
vania  newspaiiers.  Our  memliers  naed 
well-qualifiesi  reiiorters,  editors,  advtr. 
tising,  circulation  and  liack  shop  par- 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  aiiplication 
form. 


Promotion 

AD  SALES 
PRESENTATIONS 
BUILDER 


FREE  LANCEHS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
comiiany  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


Mechanical 

—COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Suburban  daily  of  40,000  afternoon 
circulation,  seeks  foreman  with  proven 
I  record  of  leadership  in  union  shop. 

'  Capable  of  planning  and  organizing 
a  large  composing  room.  Practical 
knowledge  of  TTS  and  Photo  Composi¬ 
tion  desired.  EImploye-owned  corpor¬ 
ation.  with  liberal  company  benefits 
including  Profit  Sharing.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  John  D,  Leeson,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Palo  Alto  'Times, 
P,  O.  Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  California. 


FOREMAN  for  5-unit  Vanguard. 
Forty-hour  week,  open  shop.  Two  year 
old  paper.  Must  be  take-charge  man. 
Write:  Manager,  The  Sun  Pub.  Co., 
P.  O,  Box  20,000,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


PRESSMAN :  Good  2-year  man  or 
2/3er.  Capable  of  running  a  pony  Auto- 
Plate  and  Sta-Hi  Circular  Router,  with 
experience  on  a  Duplex  semi-circle 
press.  Write  J.  L.  Kenner.  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
small,  5-day  daily  Would  like  prospect 
to  have  experien(»  or  interest  in  cold 
type  as  well  as  hot.  Call  or  write: 
Frank  A.  Johnson,  Republican-Reg¬ 
ister,  Mt.  Carmel.  III. 


HEIAD  MACHINIST  for  supervision 
and  instruction  of  5  composing  room 
machinists  on  a.m.  and  p.m.  operation. 
Thorough  knowle<lge  all  composing 
machinery  necessary,  with  emphasis  on 
newest  hot  metal  typesetting  and 
modern  TTS  processes.  Acquaintance 
with  electronic  equipment  preferred. 
Will  consider  iourneyman  capable  of 
advancement.  Zone  3.  Write  Box  290. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher,  giving  details  of 
experience,  i>er8onal  data,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  etc. 


MACHINIST  for  6-machine  shop.  Over¬ 
scale  —  day  shift.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Daily  Leader- 
Times,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


PRODUCnON  MANAGER.  Zone  9. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  hot  type  and 
cold  type  processes,  offset  and  letter- 
press  rotary  background.  Open  shop. 
Will  consider  young  man  on  the  way 
up.  Complete  resume  of  experience, 
references,  etc.  will  bring  answer.  Box 
298,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS: 
monitors,  machinists,  all  shifts.  Open 
shop,  high  take-home  pay,  many  bene¬ 
fits.  Expanding  book  typesetter. 
ANZEL,  611  Broadway,  New  York-12, 
N.  Y. 


EIxpanding  sales  promotion  activity  de¬ 
mands  effective  combination  of  writing, 
advertising  and  market  reference  talent 
for  swift  development  of  presentation! 
for  salesmen.  Send  professional  biog. 
raphy  to  Employment  Manager,  Min- 
neai>olis,  Minn.  55415. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  AND  TRIBUNE 


COPYWRITER  with  newspajjer  edi¬ 
torial  background,  and  ability  to  write 
bright  and  lively  copy  for  promotion 
department  of  New  York  metropolitan 
area  daily.  Send  resume  to  Box  3M, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  to  help 
write,  edit  employee  newspairer  and 
assist  in  press  and  public  relation! 
work  for  an  upstate  New  York  utility. 
Knowledge  of  news  and  feature  writing 
a  must.  Camera  experience  helpfnl. 
Journalism  graduate  preferred.  Be¬ 
ginners  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
302.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  MANAGER  for  established  depart¬ 
ment  of  fast-growing  advertising 
agency  in  Zone  5.  located  in  lake  dis¬ 
trict  100  miles  from  Chicagro.  Must  be 
able  to  plan  PR  programs  for  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  national  accounts, 
to  write  imaginatively  and  to  super¬ 
vise  other  writers.  Shelter  magazine 
experience,  contacts  helpful.  Rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  certain  for  man  or  woman 
with  writing  and  management  skills 
All  inquiries  will  be  acknowledged  and 
held  confidential.  Submit  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  303,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  Ehigland,  seeks  man  with 
two  to  five  years'  newsimper  and/or 
public  relations  experience  for  career 
opportunity  in  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  Excellent  opportunity.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  322,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  PR  AGENCY  needs  facile, 
versatile  writer  interested  in  cooking, 
home-making,  to  do  women's  page 
features  about  appliances,  home  de^ 
rating  -|-  some  builder  page  storie! 
about  home  building  products.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  requirement! 
to  Box  320,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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SItustlons  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

DBSIRK  Ti>  TEACH  Photo  Journalism 
and  relatfii  courses  at  college  level. 
University  of  Minnesota  J-trrad;  one 
year  as  instructor  U.  of  M.  (photo 
Journaiisml  :  five  years'  experience  as 
staff  photonrapher  Midwest  daily  300,- 
000  class;  free-lance  ex|>erience  with 
national  niatrazines.  Presently  workintr 
on  MA.  .\Ke  31.  Box  326.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

idminiKtratire 

manager  $4MM  daily.  Enhanced  | 
60^  in  five  years.  Seeks  enterprisins 
owner  offerinK  equitable  arranftement 
for  prottress.  Box  196,  Iklitor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

17  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
Newspaper  display  advertiainK  sales 
and  management.  Hishly  successful 
sales  record  on  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Seek  |)ermanent  position  in  Florida. 
Available  now!  Family  man.  No 
drinker.  Member  Kiwanis.  Phone  or 
write:  Howard  A.  Knox,  838  Tennessee 
Lane,  Sarasota.  Florida.  Ph.  366-1833. 


temporary  management  in  case 
of  death,  illness,  travel,  estate  settle¬ 
ment  or  you  find  the  "riKht”  man. 
Seeaone<l ;  capable.  Box  216,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

NOT  A  GENIUS  but  thoroughly  quali-  j 
fied  by  education  and  15  years'  ex- 
[lerience  for  general  management  or  as 
advertising  manager.  Seek  opi>ortunity 
— not  a  jobl  Know  ail  phases  of  offset. 
Available  Sept.  1.  Write  or  call: 
Malcolm  Jones.  P.O.  Box  484.  Galax. 
Virginia. 

NOW  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  on 
small  <laily;  desire  management  job  or 
managing  editor's  spot  with  publisher 
who  does  two  things :  takes  a  stand  on 
issues  and  keeps  up  and  uses  latest 
methods  in  his  paper.  Box  338.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
Twenty  years'  experience  desires  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job.  Have  brush  — 
will  travel  I  Box  148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

"LITTLE  MERCHANT"  SPECIALIST 
Twenty  years'  experience.  Thorough 
knowiedge  ail  phases.  Knows  ABC  & 
VAC.  Teiephone  416-968-1717  for  per¬ 
sonal  visit  or  write  Box  233.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  NEED  A  LIFT? 

6  Years  Classified.  Copy,  layout,  sales 
increases,  linage  gains,  promotion 
oriented— 30.000  daily.  Desire  CAM  job, 
smali  to  medium  daiiy.  Box  289,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

HJUORPE-BOUND.  Leaving  October 
for  Morocco.  Rome.  Ten  years’  Wash¬ 
ington  experience  including  Capitol 
Hill,  business,  labor.  Stringer,  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  Journeymen 
doing  clerical  work?  Dispatch  and 
Service  department  head  with  10  years’ 
experience  on  fast  moving  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  publication  with 
170, OOb  circulation  desires  change. 
Capable  of  organizing  and  directing 
any  size  operation.  Best  of  References. 
Age  41.  Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  or  #  1 
Man  on  Daily  or  Weekly  in  California. 
Top  producer  —  late  SO’s.  Minimum 
19,000.  Family  man  in  area. 

Box  321,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED.  YOUNG  DISPLAY 
MAN  (31).  Proven  producer — strong  on 
ideas,  copy  and  layout.  Executive 
ability.  $8-16H  plus.  Zone  5.  Box  329, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SUCCESSFUL  AD  SALESMAN 
on  300-M  +  daily  desires  to  relocate 
with  aggressive  organization.  Mana¬ 
gerial  qualifications.  Box  264,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EXPERT  INSIDE  HELP 
REWRITEMEN  on  daily.  Eastern  city, 
offer  rapid  copy  service — Air  Ebepress 
— on  time  matter  dispatched  by  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio-TV,  PR  shops. 
Also  heads,  makeup.  si>ota,  speeches, 
newsletters.  Will  do  research.  Men 
and  feature  girl  would  make  your 
editor  more  effective.  Modest  rate. 
Query.  Box  231,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  with  4%  years’  widely 
varied  experience  as  one-man  sports 
staff  of  10,000  Midwestern  daily,  seeks 
challenging  job  with  a  future.  Sports 
preferred,  but  not  essential.  Age  26. 
just  completing  two-year  tour  of  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  Excellent  health,  references. 
Location  no  consideration.  Box  253, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER- REWRITEM  AN,  stymied 
on  dead-end  street  in  present  job,  seeks 
liermanent  job  with  future.  Seven 
years'  experience  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  rewriteman,  photographer.  En¬ 
terprising  —  imaginative.  Single,  34. 
B.S.,  SDX.  Veteran,  Can  relocate.  Box 
259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  REPORTER,  re¬ 
writeman.  Single,  4  years’  experience, 
MSJ.  Pointing  toward  career  as  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Latin  America.  Want 
opportunity  to  use  the  Spanish  in 
newspaper  work  now.  Currently  on 
specif  assignment,  desk  work.  Box  261, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER  SPOT  WITH  FUTURE 
for  career  changer?  Broad  background 
includes  2  years’  college  plus,  J  and 
foreign  affairs;  varied  military;  minor 
weekly  and  extensive  non-news  writing/ 
editing.  Good  camera.  Wed,  bred  and  a 
young  42.  Will  relocate.  Box  306,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  journeyman  copy  editor 
29,  all  skills,  ^x  279,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  45  —  write, 
rewrite;  10  years’  experience;  B.A., 
knowledge  languages,  arts.  N.Y.C.  or 
vicinity.  Box  301,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  WRITER?  Twenty 
years’  varied  newspaper  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  desk.  Seek  change  of  pace, 
scenery  in  Zone  2,  with  chance  to 
write.  Box  314,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

REPORTER-EDITOR:  Single.  25,  small 
daily  reporting  and  editing  experience; 
several-times  award-winning  Armed 
E’orces  newspaper  editor.  Prefer  Zone 
6,  Available  Nov.  1st.  Box  291,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 


EIDITORIAL  STAET  of  literary  maga¬ 
zine  or  publishing  house  in  San  E>an- 
cisco  area.  August  Army  discharge. 
Experience  with :  advertising,  PR  firm, 
and  as  military  press  officer.  B.A. 
EInglish,  graduate  work ;  age  27, 
married.  Box  141,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


STYMIED  NORTHWEST  WIREMAN, 
35,  seeks  editorial  writing  job  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily.  Have  awards,  editorial, 
feature,  investigative.  Able  desk  man. 
Will  consider  desk  job  if  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Box  283,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHE3R  AND  REPORTER 
couple  looking  for  jobs  on  creative 
magazine,  newspaper  or  agency.  Both 
highly  e.xperienced  and  award-winners. 
Seek  lively,  progressive  organization 
to  present  challenge.  Box  293,  Eiditor 
&  E\iblisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  columnist; 
idea  man;  over  20  years’  diversified 
experience.  Box  307,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  27  years’  varied  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  growth  position.  Re¬ 
locate.  Box  311,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  27.  four  years’ 
experience  in  all  beats  and  phases  as 
small  daily  editor  and  larg;e  daily  re¬ 
porter.  College,  German  interpreter  in 
Army,  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  and  Sports  Illustrated.  Hard 
worker,  imaginative.  References  and 
clips.  Seeks  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  future  on  weekly,  daily,  radio  or  TV. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  296,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ETNANCIAL  WRITER.  27.  NYU  de¬ 
gree  in  finance,  securities  analysis,  in¬ 
vestment  banking,  marketing,  manage¬ 
ment.  accounting,  banking.  Federal 
Reserve,  securities  markets,  tax  ac¬ 
counting.  Box  336,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning 
Western  daily  seeks  similar  ixwt  on 
quality  newspaper.  Proven  circulation 
and  readership  builder.  E'ourteen  years’ 
experience — from  small  dailies  to  top 
mets — in  all  skills.  Box  339,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


MUST  RERXICATE  Washington,  D.C. 
Eiditor,  Writer,  29,  experienced  metro, 
newspapers,  national  magazines.  Now 
department  head  national  weekly.  Box 
323,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITEIR 
Young  reporter  can  make  any  scientific 
field  interesting  and  understandable. 
Box  317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  EDITOR  -Twenty  years'  ex- 
l>erience.  Pine  background.  Wire,  copy 
desk  preferred.  Sparkling  layouts, 
heads,  sharp  editing.  Single,  college, 
references.  Box  319,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  (27).  CREATIVE  (novel, 
short  stories  published)  EIDITOR  of  20- 
M  big-city  weekly  wants  N.Y.C.  job. 
Daily,  Agency,  Magazine  experience. 
Now  getting  excellent  pay  for  6-hour 
week,  but  am  tired  of  the  Midwest  1 
BA.  Box  324,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  cofut  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTE1NDE24T  — 
over  30  years’  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Fast,  efficient  and 
fully  capable,  ^cellent  personality  for 
— and  will  also  consider — sales  and 
service  of  pressroom  supplies.  Available 
immediately!  Box  7,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  two  years’ 
experience.  Married;  40  years  of  age; 
will  travel.  Arthur  Sternreich,  4610 
166th  St..  E1ushing-58.  N.  Y. 


TTS  SUPEatVISOR  AND  OPERATOR, 
familiar  with  all  phases.  Experienced 
instructor  of  new  operators.  Punch  650 
lines  per  hour.  Box  287,  Eiditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MACHINIST.  Union.  Experienced  on 
hot  metal,  Fotosetter,  TTS.  Nothing 
under  $140.  Prefer  Nevada.  Single, 
age  36.  Available  October  1.  P.  O.  Box 
5145,  Elast  Gary,  Ind 


Public  Relations 

NBWSBIAN,  early  forties,  16  years’ 
thorough  experience  on  all  beats  — 
most  desks  —  seeks  PR  post.  Par¬ 
ticularly  adept  at  engaging  feature 
material  and  effective  makeup.  Pres¬ 
ently  key  man  on  copy  desk  of 
progressive  E7orida  A.M.  Box  263,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TELL  THE  WORLD 

With  this  classy  hotel  publicist,  skilled 
all  media,  social.  sjx>rts,  news,  con¬ 
ventions  and  photo  reieaaes  on  national 
basis.  Top  echelon  writer,  photographer 
now  employed,  interested  exclusive  year 
round  resort  with  publicity  minded 
G.M.  having  comprehension  of  what 
its  all  about.  Coastal  areas  preferred. 
Address  Box  268,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEHtlEINCED  NEIWSMAN,  now 
minor  editor,  .seeks  PR  or  industry 
magazine  job.  South,  Southwest.  BAJ., 
married.  Familiar  all  heats — layout, 
photography.  Box  327,  Eiditor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rolwrt  U.  Brown 

Honest  By-Lines 

How  many  times  have  you 
heard  the  question:  “I  wonder 
who  wrote  that  for  him?”  or 
“Who  writes  his  stuff?”  It  can 
be  applied  to  articles,  columns 
or  speeches. 

Ghost-writing  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  is  a  commonly  accepted 
practice.  In  many  cases,  articles 
are  by-lined  by  “Joe  Doaks  as 
told  to  John  Doe.”  But  in  just 
as  many  cases  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  words 
have  not  been  put  together  by 
the  author  as  proclaimed.  The 
feeling  has  grown  if  a  person 
signs  his  name  to  something, 
or  delivers  it  as  a  speech,  that 
he  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  words  and  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  and  therefore  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  whether  he 
actually  put  them  to  paper. 

Most  of  us  have  winked  at  the 
practice  without  giving  it  much 
thought. 

Alice  Widener,  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  and  publisher  of  U^.A. 
Magazine,  has  given  it  some 
thought  and  in  a  recent  column 
wrote  that  “intellectually  dis¬ 
honest  by-lines”  are  a  “fraud 
on  the  public.” 

«  «  * 

A  lot  of  people  will  say  Mrs. 
Widener  is  “lint-picking.”  But 
hear  her  out. 

“The  practice  is  widespread 
and  being  exercised  by  men  and 
women  of  such  prominence  that 
today  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  judge  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  imagination,  education, 
insight  and  good  judgment  of 
many  public  figures  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  published  under  their 
names. 

“Certainly  Americans  would 
be  shocked  to  learn  that  George 
Washington’s  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  writings  were  not  really 
his  own  but  were  written  for 
him  by  an  officer  on  his  staff. 
The  same  would  be  true  of 
Americans’  feelings  toward 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,”  etc. 

Well,  Americans  may  not  be 
so  shocked  to  learn  that  some  of 
those  sports  columns  written  by 
big-name  baseball,  golf  and  box¬ 
ing  names  are  not  necessarily 
written  by  them.  In  the  boxing 
world  it  is  known  the  stuff  was 
not  written  by  the  ex-champ 
because  he  can’t  even  talk  like 
that.  Few  people  know  who 
really  wrote  it.  But  we’ve  gotten 
to  accept  that  sort  of  thing. 

However,  carry  it  a  bit  fur- 


at  Thirty 


ther  to  the  world  of  politics  and 
government.  The  subject  gains 
significance.  It  is  known  that 
some  elected  officials  take  credit 
for  writings  and  speeches  which 
are  not  written  by  them  al¬ 
though  they  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed.  We  are  told  that  some 
Washingtonians  on  occasion 
never  see  the  stuff  released  over 
their  names. 

“Of  course,  it  can  be  argued 
that  writings  published  under 
the  by-lines  of  prominent  men 
and  women  with  their  permis¬ 
sion  may  be  taken  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  expression  of  their  views, 
and  these  may  fairly  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  alleged  authors  as 
authentic,”  Mrs.  Widener  writes. 
“It  also  is  a  fact  that  many 
prominent  men  and  women  are 
too  busy  discharging  the  duties 
of  their  high  offices  to  do  their 
own  research,  and  also  are  too 
busy  to  take  the  time  necessary 
for  writing  a  book  or  a  thrice- 
weekly  newspaper  column  or 
feature  articles  for  magazines. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  restrain 
such  men  and  women  from  air¬ 
ing  in  print  their  ideas  and 
proposals. 

“Nevertheless,  it  would  seem 
that  works  published  by  such 
men  and  women  should  carry 
the  names  of  the  professional 
researchers  and  actual  writer  or 
viTiters.  Otherwise  the  promi¬ 
nent  person  may  reap  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  credit  for  more  intellec¬ 
tual  gifts  and  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  affairs  than  he  or  she 
really  has.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Widener  believes  that 
“intellectually  dishonest  by¬ 
lines”  damage  the  reputation  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  printed  word.  “If 
people  have  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  real  origin  of  what 
they  read,  they  will  soon  doubt 
a  great  deal  of  what  they  read, 
and  the  whole  means  of  com¬ 
munication  among  people  may 
not  only  be  injured  but  also 
seriously  interrupted.” 

She’s  got  a  point.  This  gets 
into  somewhat  the  same  area 
that  the  Fulbright  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  in¬ 
vestigated  :  publication  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  agents  of  foreign 
sources  and  proper  identifica¬ 
tion  thereof. 

We  doubt  that  any  legislation 
requiring  editors  to  print  this 
or  that,  whether  it  is  identifica¬ 
tion  or  anything  else,  would  be 


constitutional.  So  the  problem 
of  identification  falls  back  on 
the  editor  and  his  judgment. 

He  is  supposed  to  know  the 
source  of  the  material  crossing 
his  desk.  If  he  doesn’t,  he  should 
find  out  or  kill  it.  And,  if  the 
nature  of  the  source  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  an  understanding  of  the 
story,  it  should  be  included. 

Isn’t  it  also  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  let  readers  know  that 
VIP  Joe  Blow  didn’t  really 
write  that  article  even  though 
his  name  is  on  it? 

• 

Mary  Gallagher  Dies; 

In  Springfield  Group 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gallagher,  60, 
a  member  of  the  management 
group  on  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers  for  40  years,  died  Aug. 
23  after  a  long  illness. 

She  began  working  for  the 
newspapers  in  1921  and  since 
1946  she  had  held  the  titles  of 
personnel  director  and  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  but  her  major  role  in 
the  Springfield  Republican,  the 
Springfield  Union  and  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  dealt 
with  investments  for  the  em¬ 
ployes’  pension  funds. 

She  was  an  officer  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  many  of  the  funds’ 
interests  over  a  period  of  years. 
They  included  Atlas  Tack  Corp., 
the  Hampden-Hampshire  broad¬ 
casting  company,  Reo  Motors 
Inc.,  and  an  office  building  at 
120  Wall  Street,  New  York.  She 
was  clerk  and  director  of  the 
Republican  Company  since  1952. 
• 

Robert  B.  Wallace,  59; 
Ohio  Editor,  Publisher 

Coshocton,  Ohio 

Robert  B.  Wallace,  59,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Coshocton 
Tribune,  died  Aug.  26. 

Mr.  Wallace  took  charge  of 
the  Tribune  in  1933  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  had  been 
with  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Cleveland,  New  York  and 
Detroit,  and  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 


2  New  Magazine 
Sections  to  Bow 
In  Hearst  Paper 

The  New  York  J'lurnal. 
American  w’ill  add  a  pocket-siie 
television  magazine  in  copies  of 
the  Sunday  edition  starting 
Sept.  8. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher, 
said  the  new  supplement  con¬ 
sists  of  a  full  color  eight  page 
wrapper  plus  a  minimum  of  40 
pages  of  features.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  produced  in  associatiem 
with  the  Detroit  Neivs. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Joumal- 
American’s  new  coloroto  family 
magazine,  Pictorud  Living,  also 
will  appear  Sept.  8  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  American  Weekly, 

In  the  first  issue  of  TV  Maga¬ 
zine  there  will  be  a  preview  of 
programs  by  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can’s  critic.  Jack  O'Brian,  fea¬ 
ture  stories  about  stars  and 
shows,  movie  and  sports  time¬ 
tables,  and  a  tv  crossword  puz¬ 
zle,  in  addition  to  listings  of 
programs  on  all  channels. 

The  two  Journal-American 
supplements  represent  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  a  $2,000,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  planned  to  make 
the  Hearst  paper  more  valuable, 
more  helpful  to  its  millions  of 
readers,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

The  Journal  for  Living  sec¬ 
tion  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago,  as  part  of  a  program  to 
make  the  Joumal-American  a 
better,  brighter,  more  entertain¬ 
ing  Sunday  paper  —  easy  to 
read  and  easy  to  handle. 

• 

In  At)8oeiation  Job 

Washington 

John  W.  Sweeterman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  announced  the  aappoint- 
ment  of  Henry  C.  Gronkiewicz 
as  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  He  is  a  former 
business  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

”Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


^‘Excellent  mail  puller!”  ■ 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  EU  E^  Ra 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois  IKI b1 
Area  Code312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dille,  Pres. 
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is  designed 

right  into  the  AutoSetter  tape  reader 


When  a  25-line  machine  is  built 
—AutoSetter  will  operate  it. 


It  is  capable  of  operating  at  1300  signals  per  minute— more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  any  existing  composing  machine.  This  speed  is  controlled  by 
a  variable-speed  knob,  which  is  used  to  adjust  the  AutoSetter  to  the 
maximum  capacity  of  each  Linotyi^  or  Intertype. 

The  Star  AutoSetter  operates  silently,  because  its  solid-state  elec¬ 
tronic  components  do  not  move.  A  small  motor  in  the  tape  reader  feeds 
the  tape  over  photoelectric  cells  at  controlled  speeds.  As  light  passes 
through  the  code  combinations  punched  in  the  tape,  an  identical  com¬ 
bination  of  photoelectric  cells  is  energized.  These  signals  are  imme¬ 
diately  “decoded”  and  used  to  operate  the  linecasting  machine. 

Because  the  AutoSetter  reads  the  tape  without  feeler  pins,  levers  or 
any  other  movable  parts,  the  tape  cannot  be  tom  or  damaged.  It  may 
be  re-run  hundreds  of  times. 

An  illustrated  folder  on  the  Star  AutoSetter  is  available  on  request, 
write  for  your  copy  today. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

■IMCN;  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  AIENCIES:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGUES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  and  asents  OWtSfAl 
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they  know  about  women 


Cortese  with  Ida  Clemens— fashions:  Alice  DeWeese— food;  Mary  George  Beggs— society. 


James  Cortese  of  The  Commercial  Appeal 


Jim  Cortese  was  no  fish  out  of  water  when  he  moved  from  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis  to  his  present 
job  as  women’s  editor. 

He  had  learned  to  cook  from  his  father,  who  was  a  master  at 
preparing  the  fine  Latin  foods  of  his  Italian  background. 

After  several  years  on  Louisiana  papers  in  the  Cajun  country, 
he  knew  how  to  spell  such  names  as  Hebert  and  Delacroix,  while 
picking  up  recipes  for  crawfish  bisque  and  froglegs  a  la  bayou. 

His  wife  presented  him  with  four  sons,  and  this  trained  Jim  as 
the  man-around-the-house.  The  first  arrival,  he  says,  convinced 
him  of  the  advantages  offered  by  home  appliances.  As  the  family 
multiplied,  so  did  his  skill  at  homemaking  and  his  knowledge 
of  a  homemaker’s  problems.  A  Christmas  present  to  Mrs. 


Cortese  was  a  sewing  machine,  and  he  soon  learned  to  operate : 
it  as  well  as  any  woman  in  helping  manufacture  clothes  for  the 
children  and  even  dresses  for  his  wife. 

The  Commercial  Appeal’s  women’s  section  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  “Society”  when  Jim  took  over  with  instructions  to  “re¬ 
vamp,  revitalize,  and  refresh.”  Almost  two  years  later,  he  says: 

“We  are  still  a  social  section  of  The  Commercial  Appeal. 
Note  our  title— Society  and  Women— society  comes  first.  But 
we  also  try  to  follow  up  this  basic  woman’s  interest  with  the 
natural  aftermath— such  as  keeping  lovely  for  a  husband,  how 
to  feed  the  family,  how  to  maintain  a  comfortable  home— 
these  and  all  the  things  that  come  under  the  heading  of 
‘women’s  interests.’  ” 
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